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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIFTH   EDITION. 


)  for  a  Fifth  Edition  of  the  "Illas- 

itory  of  Ireland,"  within  three  ^ears 

ite  of  the  pablicatioQ  of  other  Editions, 

of  11,000  copies,  is  a  matter  of  no 

ificatioa  to   the  writer,  both  perso- 

relatively.     It  is  a  triumphant  proof 

men  are  not  indifferent  to  Imh  his< 

ult  of  which  they  have  been  too  £re- 

Kused ;  and  as  many  of  the  clergy 

lutvc  uccu  most  earnest  and  generous  in  their 

efforts  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  work,  it  is  gratifying 

to  be  able  to  adduce  this  fact  also  in  reply  to  the  imputations, 

even  lately  cast  upon  the  ecclesiastica  of  Ireland,  of  deficiency 

in  cultivated  tastes,  and  of  utter  neglect  of  literatura 

Nor,  as  a  Catholic  and  a  religious,  can  I  fail  to  express  my 
respectful  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  the  warm  appro- 
bation which  the  work  has  received  from  so  many  dis- 
tinguished prelates.  A  few  of  these  approbations  will  be 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume^it  was  impossible 
to  find  apace  for  alL  It  may  be,  however,  well  to  observe,  that 
several  of  the  English  Catholic  bishops  have  not  been  less 
kind  and  earnest  in  their  commendations,  though  I  have  not 
asked  their  permission  to  publish  their  communications. 
Some  extracts  are  given  from  the  reviews,  which  also  are 
aecessarily  condensed  and  limited ;  and,  as  the  Most  Bev,  Dr. 
Deny  has  observed,  the  press  has  been  most  favorable  in  its 
criticisms.    It  certainly  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Ireland,  which 
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It  ia  a  time,  beyond  all  others,  when  Irish  history  should  be 
thoroughly  known  and  carefully  studied.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
Irishmen  not  to  know  their  history  perfectly,  and  this  with  no 
mere  outline  view,  but  completely  and  in  detaiL  It  is  Tery 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Irish  history  is  not  made  a  distinct 
study  in  schools  and  colleges,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
What  should  be  thought  of  a  school  where  English  history  was 
not  taught  ?  and  is  Irish  history  of  less  importance  ? 

There  are  some  few  Irish  Catholics  who  appear  to  think  that 
Irishmen  should  not  study  their  history — ^some,  because  they 
imagine  that  our  history  is  a  painful  subject }  others,  because 
they  imagine  that  its  record  of  wrongs  cannot  fail  to  excite 
violent  feelings,  which  may  lead  to  violent  deeds.  I  cannot 
for  one  moment  admit  that  our  history  is  either  so  very  sorrow^ 
ful,  or  that  we  have  cause  to  do  anything  but  rejoice  in  it. 
If  we  consider  temporal  prosperity  to  be  the  sumvtum  bonum 
of  our  existence,  no  doubt  we  may  say  with  truth,  like  the 
Apostle,  that  of  all  peoples  we  are  **  most  miserable ;  *'  but  we 
have  again  and  again  renounced  temporal  advantages,  and  dis- 
carded temporal^  prosperity,  to  secure  eternal  gain ;  and  we 
have  the  promise  of  the  Eternal  Truth  that  we  shall  attain  all 
that  we  have  desired.  Our  history,  then,  far  from  being  a 
history  of  failures,  has  been  a  history  of  the  most  triumphant 
success — of  the  most  brillant  victories,  I  believe  the  Irish 
are  the  only  nation  on  earth  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  they  have  never  apostatized  nationally.  Even  the  most 
Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent  have  had  their  periods  of 
religious  revolution,  however  temporary.  Ireland  has  been 
deluged  with  blood  again  and  again ;  she  has  been  defeated  in 
a  temporal  point  of  view  again  and  again ;  .but  spiritually — 
NEVER !  Is  this  a  history  to  be  ashamed  of?  Is  this  a  history 
to  regret?  Is  this  a  history  to  lament?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
history  over  which  the  angels  in  heaven  rejoice,  and  of  which 
the  best,  the  holiest,  and  the  noblest  of  the  human  race  may 
justly  be  proud  ? 

On  the  second  count,  I  shall  briefly  say  that  if  Irish  history 
were  taught  in  our  Irish  colleges  and  schools  to  children  while 
still  young,  and  while  the  teacher  could  impress  on  his  charge 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  enemies,  of  patient  endurance,  of 
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Iriiih  themselves  demand  from  England ;  and  if  he  considers 
their  demands  reasonable,  he  should  record  his  vote  only  for 
those  who  will  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  the  concessions  de- 
manded. A  man  is  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  voting,  if  he 
is  deficient  either  in  the  intellect  or  the  indination  to  under- 
stand the  subject  on  which  he  votes.  . 

But  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  read — and  not  only  read,  but  carefully  study — the 
liistory  of  Ireland.  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  shall  do  sa  If  they  undertake  to  legislate  for  us,  they 
are  bound  in  conscience  and  in  honour  to  know  what  we  re- 
quire, to ,  know  our  past  and  our  present  state.  Englishmen 
pride  themselves  on  their  honour ;  but  it  is  neither  honorable 
to  undertake  to  govern  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
governed,  or  to  misrepresent  their  circumstances  to  others 
whose  influence  may  decide  their  future. 

It  was  manifest  from  the  speech  of  her  Majesty's  minister, 
on  the  night  of  the  all-important  division  on  the  Irish  Church 
question,  that  he  either  had  not  studied  Irish  history,  or  that 
he  had  forgotten  its  details.  If  his  statements  are  correctly 
reported  by  the  press,  they  are  inconceivably  wild.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  obliged 
him  to  speak  as  he  did,  but  is  this  an  excuse  worthy  of  such  an 
honorable  position  ?  The  Normans,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  conquered  the  land  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  they 
conquered  completely.  The  most  cursory  acquaintance  with 
Irish  history  would  have  informed  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  that  the  Normans  did  not  conquer  the  land  in 
Ireland — ^no  man  has  as  yet  been  rash  enough  to  assert  that 
they  conquered  the  people.  The  Normans  obtained  possession 
of  a  small  portion,  a  very  small  portion  of  Irish  land ;  and  if 
the  reader  will  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Pale,  which  will  be 
appended  to  this  edition,  at  the  proper  place,  he  will  see 
precisely  what  extent  of  country  the  English  held  for  a  few 
hundred  years.  Even  that  portion  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  said  to  have  conquered,  for  they  barely  held  it  from  day  to 
day  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Morally  Ireland  was  never  con- 
quered, for  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dared  to  say  that  the 
Irish  people  ever  submitted  nationally  to  the  English  Church 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  tl^at  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  old 
Erinn's  BhoreSb  It  remains  to  be  proved  if  her  sons  shall  be  aa 
fedtfaful  in  prosperity  as  they  have  been  in  adyersity.  It  remains 
to  be  proved,  if  opportunities  are  afforded  us  of  obtaining  higher 
intellectual  culture  without  the  danger  of  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion which  might  have  attended  that  culture  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, whether  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  them  to  the 
full.  May  we  not  hope  that  Ireland  will  become  once  more 
famous  both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  The  future  of  our 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  hierarchy.  No  government 
dare  refuse  anything  which  they  may  demand  perseveringly 
and  unitedly.  The  people  who  have  been  guided  by  them, 
and  saved  by  them  for  so  many  centuries,  will  follow  as  they 
lead.  If  their  tone  of  intellectual  culture  is  elevated,  the 
people  will  become  elevated  also ;  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  those  reproaches,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  those  who  utter  them, 
rather  than  to  those  of  whom  they  are  uttered.  Let  our 
people  be  taught  to  appreciate  something  higher  than  a  mere 
ephemeral  literature ;  let  them  be  taught  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  antiquities  and  the  glorious  past  of  their  nation ;  and 
then  let  them  leam  the  history  of  other  peoples  and  of  other 
races.  A  high  ecclesiastical  authority  has  declared  recently 
that ''  ecclesiastics  do  not  cease  to  be  citizens,"  and  that  they 
do  not  consider  anythingwhich  affects  the  common  weal  of  their 
country  is  remote  from  their  duty.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Limerick,  headed  by  their  Dean,  and,  it  must  be  presumed, 
with  the  sanction  of  their  Bishop,  have  given  a  tangible  proof 
that  they  coincide  in  opinion  with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  The  letter  addressed  to  Earl  Grey  by  that  pre- 
late, should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irishman;  and  it  is  with 
no  ordinary  gratification  that  we  acknowledge  the  kindness 
and  condescension  of  his  Grace  in  favouring  us  with  an  early 
copy  of  it 

This  letter  treats  of  the  two  great  questions  of  the  day  with 
admirable  discretion.  As  I  hope  that  every  one  who  reads 
these  pages  possesses  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  I  shall  merely  draw 
attention  to  two  paragraphs  in  it :  one  in  which  Fenianism  is 
treated  of  in  that  rational  spirit  which  appears  to  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  storm  of  angry  discussion  which 
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cannot  conoeive  how  any  one  who  desires  an  injustice  to 
be  remoTed,  can  object  to  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion 
of  the  subject  An  English  writer,  also,  has  made  some 
childish  remarks  about  the  materials  for  Irish  history  not 
being  yet  completOi  and  inferred  that  in  consequence  an 
Irish  history  could  not  yet  be  written.  His  observations  are 
too  paerile  to  need  refutation.  I  have  been  informed  also 
that  some  objection  has  been  made  to  a  "  political  preface;" 
and  that  one  gentleman,  whose  name  I  have  not  had  the 
honour  of  hearing,  has  designated  the  work  as  a  "political 
pamphlet"  Even  were  not  Irish  history  exceptional,  I  con- 
fess myself  perplexed  to  understand  how  history  and  politics 
can  be  severed.  An  author  may  certainly  write  a  perfectly 
colourless  history,  but  he  must  state  the  opinions  of  different 
parties^  and  the  acts  consequent  on  those  opinions,  even  should 
he  do  so  without  any  observation  of  his  own.  I  never  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  intention  of  writing  such  a  history, 
though  I  freely  confess  I  have  exercised  considerable  self- 
restraint  as  to  the  expression  of  my  own  opii^ion  when  writing 
some  portions  of  the  present  work.  You  might  as  ^ell  attempt 
to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  different  religious  opinions,  as  attempt  to  write  the 
history  of  any  nation,  and,  above  all,  of  Ireland,  without 
special  and  distinct  reference  to  the  present  and  past  political 
opinions  of  the  different  sections  of  which  the  nation  is  com- 
posed. Such  suggestions  are  only  worthy  of  those  who,  when 
factb  are  painful,  try  to  avert  the  wound  they  cause  by 
turning  on  the  fram^  of  the  weapon  which  has  driven 
these  facts  a  little  deeper  than  usiial  into  their  intellectual' 
conception;  or  of  those  uneducated,  or  low-minded,  even  if 
educated  persons,  who  consider  that  a  woman  cannot  write  a 
history,  and  would  confine  her  literary  efforts  to  sensation 
novels  and  childish  tales.  I  am  thankful,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
unduly  proud,  that  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  America,  have  pronounced  a  very  different  judgment 
on  the  present  work,  and  on  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  raise 
her  countrywomen  to  higher  mental  efforts  than  are  required  by 
the  almost  exclusive  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.    If  women 
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Students  by  bis  valuable  literary  labours,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  me  to  undertake  this  work.  In  preparing  the 
Second  Edition,  I  am  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Rev.  James 
GafiFney,  C.C.,  M.RI.A.,  of  Clontarf,  who,  even  during  the 
heavy  pressure  of  Lenten  parochial  duties,  has  found  time  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  many  important  suggestions,  and  to 
•how  his  love  of  Ireland  by  deeming  no  effort  too  great  to 
further  a  knowledge  of  her  glorious  history.  •  I  am  also 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  Shearman,  CO.,  M.R.LA.,  of  Howth, 
for  the  valuable  paper  read  before  the  R.I.A.,  on  the  "In- 
scribed Stones  at  Killeen  Gormac;"  and  to  many  other 
authors  who  have  presented  me  with  their  works ;  amongst 
the  number,  none  were  more  acceptable  than  the  poems  of 
Dr.  Ferguson,  and  the  beautiful  and  gracefully  written  Irish 
before  the  Conquest^  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  whose  gifts  are  all  the 
more  treasured  for  the  peculiar  kindness  with  which  they  were 
presented. 

To  my  old  friend,  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  M.RI.A., 
who  should  be  the  laureate  of  Ireland — and  why  should  not 
Ireland,  that  land  of  song,  have  her  laureate  ? — ^I  can  only  offer 
my  affectionate  thanks,  for  his  kindnesses  are  too  numerous 
to  record,  and  are  so  frequent  that  they  would  scarcely 
bear  enumeration.  At  this  moment,  Roderick  O'Flana- 
gan,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  has  found,  or  rather  made,  leisure,  amongst 
his  many  professional  and  literary  occupations,  to  prepare  the 
valuable  and  important  map  of  Irish  families,  and  to  which 
W.  H.  Hennessy,  Esq.,  M.RI.A.,  at  present  employed  by 
Government  on  the  important  work  of  publishing  ancient,  Irish 
MS.,  has  also  given  his  assistance. 

To  many  of  the  gentlemen  in  Cork,  and  principally  to 
Nicholas  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  Norwood,  and  Eugene  M'Swpeny, 
Esq.,  I  cannot  fail  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  the  generous  help 
they  have  given  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  First 
Edition.  M.  F.  CUSACIC. 

Ebvuabb,  Co.  Kebrt, 
Aiw.  10«A,  1870 
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>f  tbe  different  races  who  form  an 

tioQ  of  tbe  Biitisb  Empire,  sbonld 

tie  moat  carefully  cultivated  studies 

imber  of  tbat  nation.     To  be  igno- 

own  histoiy,  is  a  disgrace;  tQ  be 

the  history  of   those  whom   we 

1  injustice.     We  can  neither  govern 

}r  others  without  a  thorough  know* 

^   culiaritiea  of  disposition  which  may 

reqtiire  restrwut,  and  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  which 

may  require  development      We  must  know  tbat  water  can 

extinguish  fire,  before  it  occurs  to  us  to  put  out  a  fire  by  tbe 

use  of  water.     We  must  know  tbat  fire,  when  properly  used, 

is  a  beneficent  element  of  natuie,  and  one  which  can  be  used 

to  oat  advantage  when  properly  controlled,  before  we  shall 

attempt  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  general  or  a  particular 

benefit.    I  believe  a  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  are  more 

than  ever  anxious  to  study  their  national  history.    I  believe 

a  time  has  come  when   the  EugUsh  nation,  or  at  least  a 

majority  of  the  English  nation,  are  williog  to  read  tbat  history 

without  prejudice,  and  to  consider  it  with  impartiality. 

When  first  I  proposed  to  write  a  History  of  Ireland,  at  tbe 
earnest  request  of  persons  to  whose  opinion  I  felt  bound  to 
defer,  I  was  assured  by  many  that  it  was  useless ;  tbat  Insh- 
loeD  did  not  support  Irish  literature ;  above  all,  that  the  Irisb 
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clergy  were  indifferent  to  it,  and  to  literature  in  general  I 
have  since  ascertained,  by  personal  experience,  that  this  charge 
is  utterly  unfounded,  though  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  made 
on  what  appeared  to  be  good  authority.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
wished  that  there  was  a  more  genend  love  of  reading  culti- 
vated amongst  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  but  the  deficiency  is 
on  a  fair  way  to  amendment.  As  a  body,  the  Irish  priest- 
hood may  not  be  devoted  to  literature ;  but  as  a  body,  un- 
questionably they  are  devoted — nobly  devoted — to  the  spread 
of  education  amongst  their  peopla 

With  regard  to  Englishmen,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  speech  of  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  Alderman 
Salomons,  who  has  just  addressed  his  constituents  at  Green- 
wich in  these  words : — 

"  The  state  of  Ireland  will,  doubtless,  be  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  discussion  next  session.  Any  one  who  sympathizes  with 
distressed  nationalities  in  their  struggles,  must,  when  he  hears 
of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  similar  to  those 
combinations  which  used  to  be  instituted  in  Poland  in  oppo- 
sition to  Russian  oppression,  be  deeply  humiliated.  Let 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  people  be  probed,  and  let  them  be 
remedied  when  their  true  nature  is  discovered.  Fenianism  is 
rife,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  England,  and  an  armed 
police  required,  which  is  an  insult  to  our  liberty.  I  did  not 
know  much  of  the  Irish  land  question,  but  I  know  that  mea- 
sures have  been  over  and  over  again  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  with  a  view  to  its  settlement,  and  over  and  over 
again  they  have  been  cushioned  or  silently  withdrawn.  If  the 
question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  why  let  it  be  so,  and  let 
us  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland  by  wise  and  honorable 
means.  The  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  must  also  be  consi- 
dered. I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Dublin  Freeman*8  Journal,  who  is  now 
examining  the  question.  It  stated  what  will  be  to  you 
almost  incredible — namely,  that  the  population  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore  is  870,978, 
and  that  of  those  only  13,000  are  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  while  340,000  are  Roman  Catholics.    If  yon 
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as  well  as  for  their  honour,  to  fulfiL  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  to  those  Irish  grievances  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  fully 
understood  by  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  perusal  of  Irish 
history,  past  and  present  Until  grievances  are  thoroughly 
understood,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  thoroughly  remedied. 
While  they  continue  to  exist,  there  can  be  no  real  peace  in 
Ireland,  and  English  prosperity  must  su£fer  in  a  degree  from 
Irish  disaffection. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  all-,  except  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  the  denial,  that  the  Laud  question  and  the  Church 
qtlestion  are  the  two  great  subjects  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Irish  difficulty.  The  difficulties  of  the  Land  question  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  the  difficulties' of  the  Church 
question  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I  shall  re- 
quest your  attention  briefly  to  the  standpoints  in  Irish  history 
from  which  we  may  take  a  clear  view  of  these  subjects.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  Land  question,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  because  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  Church  question  is  intimately  connected  with  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  certain  Anglo-Norman  nobles 
came  to  Ireland,  and,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  intermar- 
riages, obtained  estates  in  that  country.  Their  tenure  was 
the  tenure  of  the  sword.  By  the  sword  they  expelled  persons 
whose  families  had  possessed  those  lands  for  centuries ;  and  by 
the  sword  they  compelled  these  persons,  through  poverty,  con- 
sequent on  loss  of  property,  to  take  the  position  of  inferiors 
where  they  had  been  masters.  You  will  observe  that  this  first 
English  settlement  in  Ireland  was  simply  a  colonization  on  a  very 
small  scale.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  native  popula- 
tion are  averse  to  the  colonization,  and  if  the  new  and  the  old 
races  do  not  amalgamiite,  a  settled  feeling  of  aversion,  more  or 
less  strong,  is  established  on  both  sides.  The  natives  hate  the 
colonist,  because  he  has  done  them  a  grievous  injury  by  taking 
possession  of  their  lands ;  the  colonist  hates  the  natives,  because 
they  are  in  his  way ;  and,  if  he  be  possessed  of  "  land  hunger," 
they  are  an  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  It 
should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
%tion  and  conquest    The  Saxons  conquered  what  we 
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knew  that  he  was  subject  to  recall  at  any  moment ;  he  had 
neither  a  personal  nor  a  hereditary  interest  in  the  country. 
He  came  to  make  his  fortune  there,  or  to  increase  it  He 
came  to  rule  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation* 
The  worst  of  kings  has,  at  least,  an  hereditary  interest  in  the 
country  which  he  governs ;  the  best  of  lord  deputies  might 
say  that,  if  he  did  not  oppress  and  plunder  for  himself,  other 
men  would  do  it  for  themselves  :  why,  then,  should  he  be  the 
loser,  when  the  people  would  not  be  gainers  by  his  loss  ? 

When  parliaments  began  to  be  held,  and  when  laws  were 
enacted,  every  possible  arrangement  was  made  to  keep  the  two 
nations  at  variance,  and  to  intensify  the  hostility  which  already 
existed.  The  clei^  were  set  at  variance.  Irish  priests  were  for- 
bidden  to  enter  certain  monasteries,  which  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  their  English  brethren ;  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  refused 
admission  to  certain  Church  properties  in  Ireland,  that  English 
ecclesiastics  might  have  the  benefit  of  them.  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  issued  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding the  "Irish  by  birth"  even  to  come  near  his  army,  until 
he  found,  that  he  could  not  do  without  soldiers,  even  should 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  Irish.  The  Irish  and  English 
were  forbidden  to  intermarry  several  centuries  before  the  same 
bar  was  placed  against  the  union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  last  and  not  the  least  of  the  fearful  series  of  injustices 
enacted,  in  the  name  of  justice,  at  the  Parliament  of  Kilkenny, 
was  the  statute  which  denied,  which  positively  refused,  the 
benefit  of  English  law  to  Irishmen,  and  equally  forbid  them  to 
use  the  Birehon  law,  which  is  even  now  the  admiration  of 
jurists,  and  which  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  many 
centuries. 

If  law  could  be  said  to  enact  that  there  should  be  no  law, 
this  was  precisely  what  was  done  at  the  memorable  Parliament 
of  Kilkenny.  If  Irishmen  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  Hibemicism,  or  scorned  as  the  basest  villany ; 
but  it  was  the  work  of  Englishmen,  and  the  Irish  nation  were 
treated  as  rebels  if  they  attempted  to  resist  The  confiscation 
of  Church  property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  added  a  new 
eting  to  the  land  grievance,  and  introduced  a  new  feature  in 
its  injustice.    Church  property  had  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
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country,  is  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  enact  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  each  race  and 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  as  an 
historian,  on  however  humble  a  scale,  not  only  to  show  how 
our  present  history  is  affected  by  the  past,  but  also  to  give  you 
such  a  knowledge  of  our  present  history  as  may  enable  you  to 
judge  how  much  the  country  is  still  suffering  from  preaeTit  1 

grUvances,  occasioned  by  past  maladministration.   Englishmen  ^ 

are  quite  aware  that  thousands  of  Irishmen  leave  their  homes 
every  year  for  a  foreign  country ;  but  they  have  little  idea  of 
the  cause  of  this  emigration.  Englishmen  are  quite  aware  that 
from  time  to  time  insurrections  break  out  in  Ireland,  which 
seem  to  them  very  absurd,  if  not  very  wicked;  but  they  do  not 
know  how  much  grave  cause  there  is  for  discontent  in  Ireland. 
The  very  able  and  valuable  pamphlets  which  have  been  written 
on  these  subjects  by  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Levey,  and  on  the  Church 
question  by  Mr.  De  Yere,  do  not  reach  the  English  middle 
classes,  or  probably  even  the  upper  classes,  unless  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  them  individually.  The  details  of  the  suffer* 
ings  and  ejectments  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  are  given 
trom  time  to  time  in  the  Irish  papers,  and  principally  in  the 
Irish  local  papers,  are  never  even  known  across  the  Channel. 
How,  then,  can  the  condition  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Irish  people, 
be  estimated  as  it  should  ?  I  believe  there  is  a  love  of  fair 
play  and  manly  justice  in  the  English  nation,  which  only  needs 
to  be  excited  in  order  to  be  brought  to  act.      f 

But  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
English.  I  fear  there  are  many  persons,  even  in  Ireland,  .who 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  working  of  their  own 
land  laws,  if,  indeed,  what  sanctions  injustice  deserves  the  name 
of  law.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  state  very  briefly  the  posi- 
tion of  an  Irish  tenant  at  the  present  day,  and  I  shall  show 
(1)  how  this  position  leads  to  misery,  (2)  how  misery  leads  to 
emigration,  and  (3)  how  this  injustice  recoils  upon  the  heads 
of  the  perpetrators  by  leading  to  rebellion.  First,  the  position 
of  an  Irish  tenant  is  simply  this :  he  is  rather  worse  off*  than  a 
slave.  I  speak  advisedly.  In  Russia,  the  proprietors  of  large 
estates  worked  by  slaves,  are  obliged  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
slaves;  in  Ireland,  it  quite  depends  on  the  will  of  the  pro- 
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been  at  the  pains  to  collect  instances  of  this  tyranny^  in  his 
Plea  for  the  Celtic  Race. 

I  have  shown  how  the  serfdom  of  the  Irish  tenant  leads  to 
misery.  But  the  subject  is  one  which  would  require  a  volume. 
No  one  can  understand  the  depth  of  Irish  misery  who  has  not 
lived  in  Ireland,  and  taken  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the  lower  orders.  The  tenant 
who  is  kept  at  starvation  point  to  pay  his  landlord's  rent,  has 
no  means  of  providing  for  his  family.  He  cannot  encourage 
trade;  his  sons  cannot  get  work  to  do,  if  they  are  taught 
trades.  Emigration  or  the  workhouse  is  the  only  resource.  I 
think  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  the  poor  in  Ireland  to  get 
work  are  absolutely  unexampled,  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing  that  a 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  I 
know  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  belonging  to  a  comparatively 
respectable  family  was  taken  into  service,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  for  years  her  only  food,  and  the  only  food  of  her  family, 
was  dry  bread,  and,  as  an  occasional  luxury,  weak  tea.  So 
accustomed  had  she  become  to  this  wretched  fare,  that  she 
actually  could  not  even  eat  an  egg.  She  and  her  family  have- 
gone  to  America ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  after  a  few  years,  that 
the  weakened  organs  will  recover  their  proper  tone,  with  the 
gradual  use  of  proper  food. 

There  is  another  ingredient  in  Irish  misery  which  has  not 
met  with  the  consideration  it  deserves.  If  the  landlord  happens 
to  be  humane,  he  may  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the 
families  of  his  tenantry.  He  may  also  send  a  few  pounds  to 
them  for  coals  at  Christmas,  or  for  clothing ;  but  such  instances 
are  unhappily  rare,  and  the  alms  given  is  comparatively 
nothing.  In  England  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse.  On 
this  subject  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  There  is 
scarcely  a  little  village  in  England,  however  poor,  where  there 
is  not  a  committee  of  ladies,  assisted  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  .who  distribute  coals,  blankets,  and  clothing  in  winter; 
and  at  all  times,  where  there  is  distress,  give  bread,  tea,  and 
.meat  Well  may  the  poor  Irish  come  home  discontented  after 
they  have  been  to  work  in  England,  and  see  how  differently 
the  poor  are  treated  there.  I  admit,  and  I  repeat  it  again, 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  landlord  takes  an  interest 
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convent  to  which  I  allude  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1861.  There  was  a  national  school  in  the  little  town  (in  £ng* 
land  it  would  be  called  a  village),  with  an  attendance  of  about 
forty  children.  The  numbers  rose  rapidly  year  by  year,  after 
the  arrival 'of  the  nuns,  and  at  present  the  average  daily  atten* 
•dance  is  just  400.  It  would  be  very  much  higher,  were  it  not 
for  the  steady  decrease  in  the  population,  caused  by  emigration. 
The  emigration  would  have  been  very  much  greater,  had  not 
the  parish  priest  given  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  by  building  a  new  church,  convent,  and  convent  schools. 
The  poorest  of  the  children,  and,  in  Ireland,  none  but  the  very 
poorest  will  accept  such  ahns,  get  a  breakfast  of  Indian  meal  and 
milk  all  the  year  round.  The  comfort  of  this  hot  meal  to  them, 
when  they  come  in  half-clad  and  starving  of  a  winter  morning, 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  .have  seen  the  children  par- 
take of  it,  and  heard  the  cries  of  delight  of  the  babies  of  a 
year  old,  and  the  quiet  expression  of  thankfulness  of  the  elder 
children.  Before  they  go  home  they  get  a  piece  of  dry  bread, 
and  this  is  their  dinner — ^a  dinner  the  poorest  English  child 
woiild  almost  refuse.  The  number  of  meals  given  at  present 
is  350  per  diem.  The  totals  of  meals  given  per  annum  since 
1862  are  as  follows : — 

During  the  year  1862 36,400 

„  „  1863 45,800 

„  „  1864 46,700 

„  „  1865 49,000 

„  „  1866 70,000 

„  „  1867 73,000 


Making  a  total  of         320,900 

There  were  also  1,035  euits  of  clothing  given. 
The  Industrial  School  was  established  in  1863.  It  has  been 
principally  supported  by  English  ladies  and  Protestants.  The 
little  town  where  the  convent  is  situated,  is  visited  by  tourists 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  many  who  have  visited  the 
convent  have  been  so  much  struck  by  the  good  they  saw  done 
there,  that  they  have  actually  devoted  themselves  to  selling 
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From  the  Ist  of  May,  1851,  to  the  31st  of  December,  186.% 
1,630,722  persons  emigrated  As  the  emigrants  generally 
leave  their  young  children  afber  them  for  a  time,  and  as  aged 
and  imbecile  persons  do  not  emigrate,  the  consequence  is,  that, 
from  1851  to  1861,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  increased 
from  5,180  to  6,653 ;  the  number  of  blind,  from  5,787  to  6,879 ; 
and  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  from  9,980  to  14,098.  In 
1841,  the  estimated  value  of  crops  in  Ireland  was  £50,000,000; 
in  1851,  it  was  reduced  to  £43,000,000;  and  in  1861,  to 
£35,000,000.  The  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
learned  professions  is  steadily  decreasing ;  the  traffic  on  Irish 
railways  and  the  returns  are  steadily  decreasing ;  the  live 
fitock  in  cattle,  which  was  to  have  supplied  and  compensated 
for  the  live  stock  in  men,  is  fearfully  decreasing ;  the  imports 
and  exports  are  steadily  decreasing.  The  decrease  in  cultivated 
lands,  from  1862  to  1863,  amounted  to  138,841  acres. 

While  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  was  passing  through 
the  press,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  article,  in  the  PaU 
Mall  Gfazette,  on  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Manning's  Letter  to  Earl 
Grey.  The  writer  of  this  article  stxongly  recommends  his 
Grace  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  Letter,  omitting  the  last 
fibcteen  pages.  We  have  been  advised,  also,  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  our  HisxoBT,  to  omit  the  Preface,  and  any  remarks 
or  facts  that  might  tend  to  show  that  the  Irish  tenant  was  not 
the  happiest  and  most  contented  being  in  God's  creation. 

The  Poll  Mall  QaaSette  argues — if,  indeed,  mere  assertion  can 
be  called  argument — ^first,  "that  Dr.  Manning  has  obviously 
never  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  but  takes  his  ideas 
and  beliefs  from  the  universal  statements  of  angry  and  igno- 
rant sufferers  whom  he  has  met  in  England,  or  from  intem- 
perate and  utterly  untrustworthy  party  speeches  and  pamphlets^ 
whose  assertions  he  receives  as  gospel ;"  yet  Dr.  Manning  has 
given  statements  of  facts,  and  the  writer  has  not  attempted  to 
disprove  them.  Second,  he  says:  "Dr.  Manning  echoes  the 
thoughtless  complaints  of  those  who  cry  out  against  emigration 
as  a  great  evil  and  a  grievous  wrong,  when  he  might  have 
known,  if  he  had  thought  or  inquired  at  aU  about  the  matter, 
not  only  that  this  emigration  has  been  the  greatest  conceivable 
blessing  to  the  emigrants,  but  was  an  absolutely  indispensable 
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step  towards  improving  the  condition  of  those  who  remained 
at  home  ;'*  and  then  the  old  calumnies  are  resuscitated  about 
the  Irish  being  "  obstinately  idle  and  wilfully  improvident/'  as 
if  it  had  not  been  proved  again  and  again  that  the  only  ground 
on  which  such  appellations  can  be  applied  to  them  in  Ireland 
is,  that  their  obstinacy  consists  in  objecting  to  work  without 
fair  remimeration  for  their  labour,  and  their  improvidence  in 
declining  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters.  It  is  the 
old  story,  "you  are  idle,  you  are  idle," — it  is  the  old  demand, 
"  make  bricks  without  straw," — and  then,  by  way  of  climax, 
we  are  assured  that  these  "poor  creatures"  are  assisted  to 
emigrate  with  tljie  tenderest  consideration,  and  *that,  in  fact, 
emigration  is  a  boon  for  which  they  are  grateful. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  landlords  pay  their  tenants  to 
emigrate,  and  send  persons  to  see  them  safe  out  of  the  country; 
but  it  is  absolutely  false  that  the  people  emigrate  willingly. 
No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  departure  of  emigrants  dare 
make  such  an  assertion.  They  are  offered  their  choice  between 
starvation  and  emigration,  and  they  emigrate.  If  a  man  were 
offered  his  choice  between  penal  servitude  and  hanging,  it  is 
probable  he  would  prefer  penal  servitude,  but  that  would  not 
make  him  appreciate  the  joys  of  prison  life.  The  Irish  parish 
priest  alone  can  tell  what  the  Irish  suffer  at  home,  and  how 
unwillingly  they  go  abroad.  A  pamphlet  has  just  been  pub- 
lished on  this  very  subject,  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Malone,  P.P., 
V.F.,  of  Belmullet,  co.  Mayo,  and  in  this  he  says :  "  I  have 
seen  the  son,  standing  upon  the  deck  of  the  emigrant  ship, 
divest  himself  of  his  only  coat,  and  place  it  upon  his  father's 
shoulders,  saying, '  Father,  take  you  this ;  I  will  soon  earn  the 
price  of  a  coat  in  the  land  I  am  going  to.' "  Such  instances, 
which  might  be  recorded  by  the  hundred,  and  the  amount  of 
money  sent  to  Ireland  by  emigrants  for  the  support  of  aged 
parents,  and  to  pay  the  passage  out  of  younger  members  of  the 
family,  are  the  best  refutation  of  the  old  falsehood  that 
Irishmen  are  either  idle  or  improvident 
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tion  01  HIS  tasK.  wnatever  tiieir  motives  may 
have  been,  we  may  thank  them  for  the  result.  Though  Moore's 
histot;  cannot  now  be  quoted  as  an  authority,  it  accomplished  ite 
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work  for  the  time,  and  promoted  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two  sources  from  whence  the  early  history  of  a  nation 
may  be  safely  derived :  the  first  internal — the  self-consciousness 
of  the  individual ;  the  second  external — the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  by  others — the  ego  sum  and  the  tu  es  ;  and  our  acceptance 
of  the  statements  of  each  on  matters  of  fad,  should  depend  on  their 
mutual  agreement. 

The  first  question,  then,  for  the  historian  should  be,  What  accounts 
does  this  nation  give  of  its  early  history  ?  the  second,  What  account 
of  this  nation's  early  history  can  be  obtained  db  extra?  By  stating 
and  comparing  these  accounts  with  such  critical  acumen  as  the 
writer  may  be  able  to  command,  we  may  obtain  something  ap- 
proaching to  authentic  history.  The  history  of  ancient  peoples 
must  have  its  basis  on  tradition.  The  name  tradition  unfortunately 
gives  an  ii  priori  impression  of  untruthfulness,  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  accepting  tradition  as  an  element  of  truth  in  historic 
research.  But  tradition  is  not  necessarily  either  a  puxe  myth  or  a 
falsified  account  of  facts.  The  traditions  of  a  nation  are  like  an 
aged  man's  recollection  of  his  childhood,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  If  we  would  know  his  early  history,  we  let  him  tell  the 
tale  in  his  own  fashion.  It  may  be  he  will  dwell  long  upon 
occurrences  interesting  to  himself,  and  apart  &om  the  object  of 
our  inquiries ;  it  may  be  he  will  equivocate  unintentionally  if  cross- 
examined  in  detail ;  but  truth  will  underlie  his  garrulous  story,  and 
by  patient  analysis  we  may  sift  it  out,  and  obtain  the  information 
we  desire. 

A  nation  does  not  begin  to  write  its  history  at  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence.  Hence,  when  the  chronicje  is  compiled  which 
first  embodies  its  story,  tradition  forms  the  basis.  None  but  an 
inspired  historian  can  commence  Inprincipio,  The  nation  has  passed 
through  several  generations,  the  people  already  begin  to  talk  of  "  old 
times ;"  but  as  they  are  nearer  these  "  old  times  "  by  some  thousands 
of  years  than  we  are,  they  are  only  burdened  with  the  traditions  of 
a  few  centuries  at  the  most ;  and  unless  there  is  evidence  of  a  wilful 
object  or  intent  to  falsify  their  chronicles,  we  may  in  the  main 
depend  on  their  accuracy.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  Gaedhilio 
history.  The  labours  of  the  late  lamented  Eugene  O'Curry  have 
made  this  an  easy  ta.sk.  He  took  to  his  work  a  critical  acumen 
not  often  attained  by  the  self-educated,  and  a  noble  patriotism  not 
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often  maintained  by  the  gifled  scions  of  a  country  whose  people 
and  whose  literature  have  been  alike  trodden  down  and  despised 
for  centuries.  The  result  of  his  researches  is  embodied  in  a  work^ 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Irish  history,  and 
of  every  Irishman  who  can  afford  to  procure  it.  This  volume 
proves  that  the  early  history  of  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written ;  that 
it  should  be  a  work  of  magnitude,  and  undertaken  by  one  gifted 
with  special  qualifications,  which  the  present  writer  certainly  does 
not  possess;  and  that  it  will  probably  require  many  years  of  patient 
labour  from  the  ''host  of  £rinn*s  sons/'  before  the  necessary 
materials  for  such  a  history  can  be  prepared. 

The  manuscript  matenals  for  ancient  Irish  history  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  historical,  which  purports  to  be  a 
narrative  of  facts,  in  which  we  include  books  of  laws,  genealogies, 
and  pedigrees;  and  the  legendary,  comprising  tales,  poems,  and 
legends.  The  latter,  though  not  necessarily  true,  are  generally 
founded  on  fact,  and  contain  a  mass  of  most  important  information 
regarding  the  ancient  customs  and  manner  of  life  among  our 
ancestors.  For  the  present  we  must  devote  our  attention  to  the 
historical  documents.  These,  again,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  lost  books  and  those  which  still  ren^ain.  Of  the  former 
class  the  principal  are  the  Cuilmenn,  i.e.,  the  great  book  written  on 
skins ;  the  Saltair  of  Tara  ;  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhajl 
(pron.  "ooa  cong-wall");  the  CiN  Droma  Snechta;  and  the 
Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these,  a  host  of  works  are  lost,  of 
lesser  importance  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  which,  if  preserved, 
might  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  not  only  upon  our  annals,  but 
also  on  the  social,  historical,  and  ethnographic  condition  of  other 
countries.  The  principal  works  which  have  been  preserved  are  : 
the  Annals  of  Tighernaoh  (pron.  **  Teemagh ") ;  the  Annals 
OF  Ulster;  the  Annals  of  Ink  Mac  Nerinn;  the  Annals  of 
Inkisfallen ;  the  Annals  of  Boyle;  the  GhronicumScotorum, 

Work. — Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irith  History.  This  work 
vroa  published  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  will 
be  an  eternal  monument  of  their  patriotism  and  devotfon  to  literature.  A  chair 
of  Irish  History  and  ArchsBology  was  also  founded  at  the  very  commencemenb 
of  the  University ;  and  yet  the  '*  Queen's  Colleges  "  are  discarding  this  study^ 
while  an  English  professor  in  Oxford  is  warmly  advocating  its  promotion.  Is 
the  ralnd  of  a  chair  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  surroand 
it^  or  bj  the  contributions  to  science  of  the  professor  who  holds  it  2 
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80  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Hennessy;  the  world-famous  Annals  of 
THE  Four  Masters  ;  the  Book  of  Leinstrr  ;  the  Book  of  Laws 
(the  Brehon  Laws),  now  edited  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  many  books  of 
genealogies  and  pedigrees. 

For  the  present  it  most  suffice  to  say,  that  these  documents 
have  been  examined  by  tiie  ordinary  rules  of  literary  criticism, 
perhaps  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  that  the  result  has  been 
to  place  their  authenticity  and  their  antiquity  beyond  caviL 

Let  us  see,  then,  wh^t  statements  we  can  find  which  may  throw 
light  on  our  early  history,  first  in  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the 
lost  books,  and  Uien  in  those  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  Cuilhenn  is  the  first  of  the  lost  books  which  we  mentioned. 
It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  :*  **  The  fiUs  [bards] 
of  £rinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan  Torp6ist  [about  A.D. 
580],  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tdm  bd  Chvmlgni  in  full ; 
and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  fragments  only.  Senchan 
then  spoke  to  his  pupils  to  know  which  of  them  would  go  into  the 
countries  of  LethjOL  to  learn  the  Jdtn  which  the  Sai  had  taken  '  east- 
wards '  after  the  CwlrMnn,  £min6,  the  grandson  of  Ninin6,  and 
Muirgen,  Senchan's  own  son,  set  out  to  go  to  the  Fast." 

Here  we  have  simply  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  ancient 
work,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest,  if  not  in  pre-Christian 
times,  Irish  manuscripts  travelled  to  the  Continent  with  Irish 
scholars — Letha  being  the  name  by  which  Italy,  and  especially 
what  are  now  called  the  Papal  States,  was  then  designated  by 
Irish  writers. 

The  Saltair  of  Tara  next  claims  our  attention ;  and  we  may 
safely  affirm,  merely  judging  from  the  fragments  which  remain, 
that  a  nation  which  could  produce  such  a  work  had  attained  no 
ordinary  pitch  of  civilization  and  literary  culture.  The  Book  of 
Ballymote,'  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,^  attribute  this  work 
to  Gormac  Mac  Art :  ''  A  noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at 
that  time,  namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormac's  Saltair,  which  was 
composed  by  him  and  the  Seanchaidhe  [Historians]  of  Erinn,  in- 
cluding Fintan,  son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and  judge.  And 
their  synchronisms  and  genealogies,  the  succession  of  their  kings 

s  XetiMter.— Book  of  Leinster,  H.2.18,  T.C.B.    See  O'Carry,  p.  8. 
«  Ballymote, — Library  R.I.  A,  at  fol.  145,  a. a. 
*  il^ecofi.— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  classed  H.2.  Id 
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and  monftrchB,  their  battles,  their  cont«sta,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  world's  beginning  down  to  that  tipie,  were  written ;  and 
this  is  the  Salbur  of  Temair  [pron.  "  Tara,"  almost  as  it  is  called 
now],  which  is  the  origin  and  fountain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn 
from  that  period  down  to  tliis  time.  This  is  taken  from  the  Bock 
of  the  Uachongbhail."^ 

Ab  we  shall  speak  of  Cormac's  reign  and  noble  qoalities  in  detail 
at  a  later  period,  it  is  only  necessary  to  record  here  that  his  pane- 
gyric, as  king,  warrior,  jutige,  and  philosopher,  has  been  pronounced 
by  almost  contemporary  writers,  as  well  as  by  those  of  later  date. 
The  name  SaikUr  has  been  objected  to  as  more  likely  to  denote  a 
tompodtion  of  Christian  times.  ThiA  objection,  however,  is  easily 
removed :  first,  the  name  was  probably  applied  after  the  appellatim 
had  been  introduced  in  Christian  times ;  second,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  King  Cormac  designated  his  noble  work  by  this 
name ;  and  third,  even  could  this  be  proven,  the  much  maligned 
Keating  removes  any  difficulty  by  the  simple  and  obvious  remark, 
that  "it  is  becanse  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic  metre,  the 
chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Otlamh  of  the  King  of 
Erinn,  was  called  the  Sallair  of  Temair;  and  the  Chronicle  of  holy 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  Saltatr  of  Cathel;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus 
CnU  Di  [the  Culdee],  SaUair^na^Baim  [that  is,  Saltair  of  the 
Poems  or  Verses],  because  a  Salm  and  a  Poem  are  the  same, 
and' therefore  a  Salterium  and  a  Ihianairi  [hook  of  poems]  are  the 
same."* 
The  oldest  reference  to  this  bmous  compilation  is  found  in  a 


poem  on  the  site  of  ancient  Tara,  by  Cuan  O'Lochain,  a  distinguished 

•  tTaebn^Aoit.— O'Cnny's  MS.  Materialt,  p.  tl. 

■Same.— Ibid.  p.  12.     The  Psilmi  derived  tboir  ume  from  the- mmieal 
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scholar,  and  native  of  Westmeath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The 
quotation  given  below  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  mag- 
nificent volume,  compiled  in  the  year  1391,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy : — . 


Temair,  choicest  of  hills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated,' 

The  noble  city  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 

Who  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles 

Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good. 

Was  a  sage,  a  fiW  [poet],  a  prince  : 

Was  a  righteous  judge  of  tiie  Fen^-men,* 

Wa^  a  good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles: 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  Saltair  is  contained 

The  Jiest  summary  of  history ; 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns 

Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours ; 

They  consisted  of  the  five  kings  olthe  provinces, — 

The  Monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are '(written)  on  either  side. 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to, 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province. 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all, 

The  kings,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all  ; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province. 

From  a  cantred  up  to  a  great  chieftaincy. 


From  this  valuable  extract  we  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  subject  of  the  famous  Saltair,  and  a  not  less  clear 
knowledge  of  the  iidmirable  legal  and  social  institutions  by  which 
Erinn  was  then  governed. 

The  CiN  OF  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  antediluvian  occupation  of 


instrument  to  which  they  were  sung.  This  was  called  in  Hebrew  neM,  It 
obtained  the  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bottle  or  flagon.  Psaltery  is  the 
Greek  translation,  and  hence  the  name  psalm. 

7  Devastated,— 'T\nB  was  probably  written  in  tho  year  1001,  when  Brian 
Boroimh^  had  deposed  Mi^Iachy. 

*  Fend-men. — The  farmers,  who  were  not  Fenians  then  certainly,  for 
"  Cormao  was  a  righteous  judge  of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  the  Gaels.** 
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Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banbha,  called  in  other  books  Cesair  (pron. 
''  kesar  ").  The  Book  of  Lecan  quotes  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
also  for  the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  ancient  Eudrician 
race  .of  Ulster.  Keating  gives  the  descent  of  the  Milesian  colonists 
&om  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom 
Snechta,  which,  he  states,  was  compiled  before  St.  Patrick's 
mission  to  Erinn.®  We  must  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
a  curious  extract  from  the  same  work,  taken  from  the  Book  pf 
Leinster  :  "  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.  Historians 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  the  coming 
of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  had  been  driven  by  a  sea  tempest  into 
the  ocean  by  the  Tirr6n  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn  before  the  sons  of 
Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons  of  Milesius  [who,  it  would 
appear,  pressed  marriage  on  them],  that  they  preferred  their  own 
country,  and  that  they  would  not  abandon  it  without  receiving 
dowry  for  alliance  with  them.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  it 
is  the  men  that  purchase  wives  in  Erinn  for  ever,  whilst  it  is  the 
husbands  that  are  purchased  by  the  wives  throughout  the  world 
besides."^ 

*  Erinn. — Keatii^g  says: '  *  We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of  the  races 
of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ireland),  which  was  called 
the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta ;  and  it  was  before  the  coming  of  Patrick  to  Ireland 
the  author  of  that  book  existed." — See  Keating,  page  109,  in  O'Connor^s  trans- 
lation.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  devoted  priest  and  ardent  lover  of  his 
wuntry  did  not  bring  the  critical  actunen  to  his  work  which  would  have  made 
its  veracity  unquestionable.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  "the  business  of  his  history 
to  be  particular,*'  and  speaks  of  having  "faithfully  collected  and  transcribed." 
But  until  recent  invjestigations  manifested  the  real  antiquity  and  value  of  the 
MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,  his  work  was  looked  on  as  a  mere 
collection  of  legends.  The  quotation  at  present  under  consideration  is  a  case 
in  point.  He  must  have  had  a  copy  of  the  Gin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  must  have  known  who  was  the  author  of  the  original,  as  he  states 
ao  distinctly  the  time  of  its  compilation.  Keating's  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact 
and  transcription,  however,  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  This  statement 
might  have  been  considered  a  mere  conjecture  of  his  own,  had  not  Mr.  O'Curry 
discovered  the  name  of  the  author  in  a  partially  effaced  memorandum  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  which  he  reads  thus  :  "  [Ernin,  son  of]  Duach  fthat  is],  son  of 
the  King  of  Connacht,  an  OUamhy  and  a  prophet,  and  a  professor  in  history, 
and  a  professor  in  wisdom :  it  was  be  that  collected  the  Genealogies  and 
Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is,  the  Cin  Droma  SnechUt,** 
Duach  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh^  who  died 
A.D.  365. 

^  i^snciM.— O'Cnny,  page  I& 
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The  Saltair  of  Cashel  was  compiled  by  Comiac  Mac  Cullinan, 
King  of  Monster,  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  He  was  killed  in  the 
year  903.  This  loss  of  the  work  is  most  painful  to  the  stadent  of 
the  early  history  of  Erinn.  It  is  believed  that  the  ancient  compi- 
lation known  as  Cormac's  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the  inter- 
lined gloss  to  the  Saltair ;  and  the  references  therein  to  our  ancient 
history,  laws,  mythology,  and  social  customs,  are  such  as  to  indicate 
the  richness  of  the  mine  of  ancient  lore.  A  copy  was  in  exist^ice 
in  1454,  as  there  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford  (Laao^ 
610)  a  copy  of  such  portions  as  could  be  deciphered  at  the 
time.  This  copy  was  made  by  Shane  0*Cleiy  for  Mac  Idchard 
Butler. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  lost  books  is  taken  from  O'Curry's  MS, 
MateriaU,  page  20.  i  It  may  be  useful  te  the  philologist  and  in- 
teresting to  our  own  people,  as  a  proof  of  the  devotion  to  learning 
80  early  manifested  in  Erinn  : — 

''  In  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  CuUvMnn;  the 
Saltair  of  Tara ;  the  Cin  Drama  Snechta;  the  Book  of  St.  Mochta ; 
the  Book  of  Guana;  the  Book  of  IhtbhdaUithe ;  and  the  Saltdr  of 
Cashel.     Besides  these  we  find  mention  of  the  Leahhar  huidhe  Sldine 
or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane;  the  original  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre;  the 
Books  of  Eochaidh  0*Flannagain ;  a  certain  book  known  as  the  Book 
eaten  by  the  poor  people  in  the  desert ;  the  Book  of  Inis  an  Dtdn; 
the  Short  Book  of  St.  Buithe's  Monastery  (or  Monasterboice) ;  the 
Books  of  Flann  of  the  same  Monastery;  the  Book  of  Flann  of 
Dwngeimhin  (Dungiven,  co.Derry) ;  the  Book  of  Dun  da  Letk  Ghlas{oT 
Downpatrick);  the  Book  of  Doird  (Deny) ;  the  Book  of  SaJbhaU  Phor 
traic  (or  SauU,  co.  Down) ;  the  Book  of  the  UachonghhaU  (Navan, 
probably);  the  Leabhar  dubh  Molaga,  or  Black  Book  of  St.  Molaga ; 
the  Leabhar  bmdhc  Moling^  or  Yellow  Book  of  St.  Moling;  the 
Leahhar  buidhe  Mhic  Murchadha^  or  Yellow  Book  of  Mac  Murrach 
the  Leabhar  Arda^Macha^  or  Book  of  Armagh  (quoted  by  Keating) 
the  Leabhar  ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain,  or  Bed  Book  of  Mac  Aegan 
the  Leabhar  breac  Mhic  Aedhagain^  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan 
the  Leabhar  fada  Leithghlinne^  or  Long  Book  of  Leithghlinn,  or 
Leithlin ;  the  Books  of  O'Scoba  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  (or  Clonmae- 
nois);  the  DuU  Drama  Ceatay  or  Book  of  Drom  Ceat;  and  the  Book 
of  Clonsost  (in  Leiz,  in  the  Queen's  County)." 

Happily,  however,  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  MSS.  are  still 
preserved,  despite  the  **  drowning"  of  the  Danes,  and  the  "  bum- 
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A)  MS.  in  the  '' Domhnach  Airgid^  [R.I.A.]  (temp.  St  Patrick,  circa  a.d.  430.) 


>'V'    crnMe  h  abito^iS  Its  CI' ucl 


(B)  MS.  in  iht  "  CatAaeA,"  (6th  century  MS.  attributed  to  St  Co/urn  CiJli.) 


«tnitotca/n©~ 
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ing"  of  the  Saxon.  -  The  researches  of  continental  scholars  are 
adding  daily  to  our  store;  and  the  hundreds  of  Celtic  MSS.,  so  long 
entombed  in  the  libraries  of  Belgium  and  Italy,,  will,  when  published, 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  brightness  of  the  past,  and,  it  may 
be,  enhance  the  glories  of  the  future,  which  we  must  believe  are 
still  in  reserve  for  the  island  of  saints  and  sages.^ , 

The  list  of  works  given  above  are  supposed  by  O'Curry  to 
have  existed  anteHor  to  the  year  1100.  Of  the  books  which 
Keating  refers  to  in  his  History ,  written  about  1630,  only  one 
is  known  to  be  extant — the  SdHair-norRann^  written  by  Aengus 
C^ile  D6. 

The  principal  Celtic  MSS.  which  are  still  preserved  to  us,  may  be 
consulted  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  Library 
of  the  Soyal  Irish  Academy.  The  latter,  though  founded  at  a  much 
later  period,  is  by  far  the  more  extensive,  if  not  the  more  important, 
collection.  Perhaps,  few  countries  have  )>een  so  happy  as  to  pos- 
sess a  body  of  men  so  devoted  to  its  archaeology,  so  ardent  in  their 
preservation  of  all  that  can  be  found  to  illustrate  it,  and  so  capable  of 
elucidating  its  history  by  their  erudition,  which,  severally  and  collec- 
tively, they  have  brought  to  bear  on  every  department  of  its  ethno- 
logy. The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  more  than  140 
volumes,  several  of  them  are  vellum,'dating  from  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  collection  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy  also  contains  several  works  written  on  vellum,  with 
treatises  of  history,  science,  laws,  and  commerce ;  there  are  also 
many  theological  and  ecclesiastical  compositions,  which  have  been 
pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  written  in  the  purest 
style  that  the  ancient  Gaedhilic  language  ever  attained.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages.  These  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they 
enable  the  critical  student  of  our  language  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  many  obscure  or  obsolete  words  or  phrases,  by  reference  to 

'  Sage8. — M.  Nigra,  tbe  Italian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  publishing  continental  M8S. 

'  VeUum. — The  use  of  vellum  is  an  indication  that  the  MSS.  must  be  of  some 
tatiquity.  The  word  *'  paper  **  is  derived  from  papyrus,  the  most  ancient  mate- 
rial for  writing,  if  we  except  tbe  rocks  used  for  runes,  or  the  wood  for  oghams. 
Papyrus,  the  pith  of  a  reed,  was  used  until  the  discovery  of  parchment,  about 
190  B.C.  A  MS.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephua  on  papyrus,  was  among  the 
treasures  seized  by  Buonaparte  in  Italy. 
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the  originals ;  nor  are  they  of  less  value  as  indicating  die  high  stat^ 
of  literary  culture  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  duiing  the  early 
Christian  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Poetry,  mythology,  history,  and 
the  classic  literature  of  Greece  and  Eome,  may  be  found  amongst 
these  translations ;  so  that,  as  (yCurry  well  remarks,  "  any  one  well 
read  in  the  comparatively  few  existing  fragments  of  our  Qaedhilic 
literature,  and  whose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to  this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted."^  He  then  mentions,  by  way  of  illustration  of  classical 
subjects,  Celtic  versions  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  of  such  subjects  as 
cannot  be  classed  under  this  head,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  Wars  of  Charlemagne,  including  the  History  of  Roland  the 
Brave ;  the  History  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  almost  contemporary 
translation  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. 

There  ils  also  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  few  volumes  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  besides  the 
well-known,  though  inaccessible,  Stowe  collection.^ 

The  treasures  of  Celtic  literature  still  preserved  on  the  Continent, 
can  only  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  active 
researches  of  philologists  will  exhume  many  more  of  these  long- 
hidden  volumes,  and  obtain  for  our  race  the  place  it  has  always 
deserved  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  Louvain  collection,  formed  chiefly  by  Fathers  Hugh  Ward, 
John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clery,  between  the  years  1620  and 
1640,  was  widely  scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  The  most 
valuable  portion  is  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The  Bur- 
gundian  Library  at  Brussels  also  possesses  many  of  these  treasures. 
A  valuable'  resume  of  the  MSS.  which  are  preserved  ^there  was 
given  by  Mr.  Bindon,  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1847  .>  There  are  also  many  Latin  MSS. 
with  Irish  glosses,  which  have  been  largely  used  by  Zeuss  in  his 
world-famed  Orammatica  Cdiioa.    The  date  of  one  of  these-^  codez 

*  Aequainted.--OVuTry'B  MS.  Materials,  page  24 

^  CoUeetion. — A  recent  writer  in  the  Cornhill  says  that  Lord  Ashburnham 
refoses  access  to  this  collection,  now  in  his  possession,  fearing  that  its  contents 
may  be  depreciated  so  as  to  lessen  its  value  at  a  fature  sale.  We  should  hope 
this  statement  can  scarcely  be  accurate.  Unhappily,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
access  to  the  MSS.  is  denied,  from  whatever  motive. 
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oontaining  some  of  Venerable  Bede's  works — is  fixed  by  an  entiy 
of  the  death  of  Aed,  King  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  617.  This  most 
important  work  belonged  to  the  Irish  monastery  of  Bdchenan, 
and  is  now  preserved  at  Carlsruhe.  A  codex  is  also  preserved  at 
Cambray,  which  contains  a  fragment  of  an  Irish  se^on,  and  ths 
canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tighemaoliaiidhis  A-nnila — Entditinn  and  Reiearcb  of  niir  Early  Writers— Tha 
Chronicam  Scntonim — Dnald  Muo  Firbia— Mur<)erei),  ind  bia  Murderer 
u  protected  by  the  Penal' Ijiwa— The  Ann»U  of  the  Fonr  M»ater*— Micb»el 
O'CIery— Hia  Devotion  to  hi*  Country— Wnrd—Ck-lgan—Dedioataon  of 
the  Aniuk — The  Book  of  Id  vuiona— Proof ■  of  our  Early  ColoniM^on. 


UB  illustration  oan  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  tbe 
magniticence  and  extent  of  the  nucient  abbey  of 
Clonmacnois,  the  home  of  our  famouB  annalist, 
Tighernach.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no 
more  ancient  chronicler  can  be  produced  by  the 
northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of  Russian , 
history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Ice- 
landic history,  did  not  appear  until  a  century  later; 
KadiUbeck,  the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in 
1323;  and  Stiennan  could  not  discover  a  scrap  of 
writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  compared  favourably  even  with  the 
British  historians,  who  can  by  no  means  boast' 
of  such  ancient  pedigrees  as  the  genealogists  of 
Erinn.»    Tighemaoh  was  of  the  Murray-race  of 

*  Erinn. — O'Ciirry,  page  GT.  It  has  also  beeo  remark^,  that  there  is  DO 
nation  in  pnaBeemoa  of  eunh  ancient  ahroDiclaa  written  in  wliat  is  still  &e 
Uagaage  of  its  peopla. 
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Tuatha  De  Danann,  of  Erinn,^  and  Bubsequently  with  the  Milesians, 
flann  synchronizes  the  chiefs  of  the  yarious  lines  of  the  children  of 
Adam  in  the  East,  and  points  out  what  monarchs  of  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  Kdman  emperors  were  coik- 
temporary  with  the  kings  of  Erinn,  and  the  leaders  of  its  yarious 
early  colonies.  He  begins  with  Ninas,  son  of  Belus,  and  comes 
down  tor  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  contemporary  with  Eochaidh 
Feidhlech,  an  Iiish  Eang,  who  died  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  synchronism  is  then  continued  from  Julias 
Caesar  and  Eochaidh  to  the  Eoman  emperors  Theodosius  the  Third 
and  Leo  the  Third;  they  were  contemporaries  with  the  Irish 
monarch  Ferghal,  who  was  killed  A.D.  718. 

The  Annals  and  MSS.  which  senre  to  illustrate  our  history,  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  woidd  be  impossible,  with  one  or  two  excep« 
lions,  to  do  more  than  indicate  their  existence^  and  to  draw  attention 
to  the  weight  which  such  an  accumulation  of  authority  must  giye 
to  the  authenticity  of  our  early  history.  But  there  are  two  of 
these  works  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  :  the  Chronicum 
ScoTORUM  and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Chronicum  Scotorum  was  compiled  by  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 
He  was  of  royal  race,  and  descended  from  Dathi^  the  last  pagan 
monarch  of  Erinn.  His  family  were  professional  and  hereditary 
historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,^  and  held  an  ancestral  property 
at  Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  County  Sligo,  until  Cromwell  and  his 
troopers  desolated  Celtic  homes,  and  murdered  the  Celtic  dwellers, 
often  in  cold  blood.  The  young  Mac  Firbis  was  educated  for  hid 
profession  in  a  school  of  law  and  history  taught  by  the  Mac  Egans  of 
Lecain,  in  Ormonde.  He  also  studied  (about  A.D.  1595)  at  Burren,  in 
the  County  Clare,  in  the  literary  and  legal  school  of  the  O'Dayorens. 
His  pedigrees  of  the  ancient  Lish  and  the  Anglo-Norman  families, 

'  Erinn, — Eire  is  the  correct  form  for  the  nonunatiye.  Erinn  is  the  geni- 
tive, bnt  too  long  in  use  to  admit  of  alteration.  The  ordinary  name  of 
Ireland,  in  the  oldest  Irish  MSS.,  is  (h)  Erin,  gen.  (h)  Erenn,  dat  (h)  Erinn  ; 
bat  the  initial  h  is  often  omitted.  See  Max  Mailer's  Lectures  for  an  interest* 
ing  note  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer. 

^Poefo.— The  Book  of  Lecain  was  written  in  1416,  by  an  ancestor  of  Mae 
Hrbis.  Usher  had  it  for  some  time  in  his  possession ;  James  U.  carried  it 
to  Paris,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Irish  College  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and 
witnesses.  In  1787,  the  Chevalier  O'Keilly  procured  its  restoration  to  Ireland ; 
and  it  passed  eventaally  from  Vallancey  to  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy,  where 
it  ia  now  caref uUy  preserved. 
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also  worthy  of  the  future.  It  is  a  proof  of  what  great  and  noble 
deeds  may  be  accon^plished  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
and  one  of  the  many,  if  not  one  of  the  most,  triumphant  denials  of 
the  often-repeated  charges  of  indolence  made  against  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  of  aversion  to  learning  made  against  religious  orders  in 
general.  Nor  is  it  a  less  brilliant  proof  that  intellectual  gifts  may 
be  cultivated  and  are  fostered  in  the  cloister ;  and  that  a  patriot's 
heart  may  bum  as  ardently,  and  love  of  country  prove  as  powerful 
a  motive,  beneath  the  cowl  or  the  veil,  as  beneath  the  helmet 
or  the  coif. 

Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  was  a  friar  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis.  He  was  bom  at  Kilbarron,  near  BallyshannoUy 
county  Donegal,  in  the  year  1580,  and  was  educated  principally  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  more  celebrated  for  its 
academies  than  the  north.  The  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  is  not  known,  neither  is  it  known  why  he, 

*'  Once  the  heir  of  bardic  honours," 

became  a  simple  lay-brother.  In  the  year  1 627  he  travelled  through 
Ireland  collecting  materials  for  Father  Hugh  Ward,  also  a  Franciscan 
friar,  and  Guardian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  at  Louvain,  who 
was  preparing  a  series  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints.  When  Father  Ward 
died,  the  project  was  taken  up  and  partially  carried  out  by  Father 
John  Colgan;  His  first  work,  the  Trias  Thaumaturgw,  contains  the 
lives  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Columba.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  lives  of  Irish  saints  whose  .festivals  occur  from 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March ;  and  here,  unfortunately 
alike  for  the  hagiographer  and  the  antiquarian,  the  work  ceased. 
It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  saving — 

"  The  old  memoriali 
Of  the  noble  and  the  holy, 
Of  the  chiefs  of  ancient  lineage, 
Of  the  saints  of  wondrous  virtues  ; 
Of  the  Ollamhs  and  the  Brehons, 
Of  the  bards  and  of  the  betaghs,"' 

occurred  to  him  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  Father  Ward. 
His  own  account  is  grand  in  its  simplicity,  and  beautiful  as  in<li« 

•  Betapha.^'PoemSf  by  D.  F.  Mac  Carthy. 
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It  is  tttmecessaiy  to  make  any  observation  on  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  work  has  been 
edited  with  extraordinary  care  and  erudition  by  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
and  published  by  an  Irish  house.  We  must  now  return  to  the  ob- 
ject for  which  this  brief  mention  of  the  MS.  materials  of  Irish  history 
has  been  made,  by  showing  on  what  points  other  historians  coincide 
in  their  accounts  of  our  first  colonists,  of  their  language,  customs,  and 
laws ;  and  secondly,  how  far  the  accounts  which  may  be  obtained  ab 
exira  agree  with  the  statements  of  our  own  annalists.  The  Book  of 
Invasions,  which  was  rewritten  and  '*  purified  "  by  brother  Michael 
O'Clery,  gives  us  in  a  few  brief  lines  an  epitome  of  our  history  as 
recorded  by  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  Eritin : — 

^'  The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  found  in  the  following  book,  is 
the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  taking  by  Par/AoZan; 
the  taking  by  Nemedh  ;  the  taldng  by  the  Firbolgs ;  the  taking  by 
the  Tuatha  D4  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons  of  MUedh  [or 
Miletius] ;  and  their  succession  down  to  the  monarch.  MelsheacJdainn^ 
or  MaJachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022]."  Here  we  have  six 
distinct  '*  takings,"  invasions,  or  colonizations  of  Ireland  in  pre- 
Christian  times. 

It  may  startle  some  of  our  readers  to  find  any  mention  of  Irish 
history  "  before  the  Flood,"  but  we  think  the  burden  of  proof,  to  use 
a  logical  term,  lies  rather  with  those  who  doubt  the  possibility,  than 
with  those  who  accept  as  "tradition,  and  as  possibly  true,  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  transmitted  for  centuries  by  careful  hands. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  con- 
siderable advancement  in  science,  had  been  attained  by  the  more 
immediate  descendants  of  our  first  parents.  Navigation  and  com- 
merce existed,  and  Ireland  may  have  been  colonized.  The  sons  of 
Noah  ^ust  have  remembered  and  preserved  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  descendants.  Hence,  it 
depended  on  the  relative  anxiety  of  these  descendants  to  preserve 
the  history  of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  how  much  posterity  should 
know  of  it.  MacFirbis  thus  answers  the  objections  of  those  who, 
even  in  his  day,  questioned  the  possibility  of  preserving  such 
records  : — "  If  there  be  any  one  who  shall  ask  who  preserved  the 
history  [iSisancAttf],  let  him  ^ow  that  they  were  very  ancientand  long- 
lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  Grod  permitted  to 
preserve  and  hand  down  the  histoiy  of  Erinn,  in  books,  in  succession, 
one  after  another,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick." 
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of  the  long  past,  and  of  the  early  dispersion  and  progressive  distribu- 
tion of  a  race  created  to  ^'  increase  and  multiply." 

The  question  of  transit  has  also  been  raised  as  a  difficulty  by 
those  who  doubt  our  early  colonization.  But  this  would  seem 
easily  removed.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  Britain,  if  not  Ireland,  formed  part  of  the  European 
continent ;  but  were  it  not  so,  we  have  proof,  even  in  the  present 
day,  that  screw  propellers  and  iron  cast  vessels  are  not  necessary 
for  safety  in  distant  voyages^  since  the  present  aboriginal  vessels 
of  the  Pacific  will  weather  a  storm  in  which  a  Great  Eastern  or  a 
London  might  founder  hopelessly. 

Let  us  conclude  an  apology  for  our  antiquity,  if  not  a  proof  of  it,. 
in  the  words  of  our  last  poet  historian  : — 

**  We  believe  that  henceforth  no  wise  person  will  be  found  who- 
will  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of 
the  (Jaedhils  to  their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam ;  and  if  he  does 
not  believe  that,  may  he  not  believe  that  he  himself  is  the  son  of 
his  own  father.  For  there  is  no  error  in  the  genealogical  history, 
but  as  it  was  left  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  one  after  another. 
«  Surely  every  one  believes  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give  a 
similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down  to 
Noah  ;^  and  the  genealogy  of  Chnst  and  of  the  holy  fathers,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Church  [writings].  Let  him  believe  this,  or  let  him 
deny  God.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why  should  he  not  believe 
another  history,  of  which  there  has  been  truthful  preservation,  like 
the  history  of  Erinn  9  I  say  truthful  preservation,  for  it  is  not 
only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it]  were  very  numerous,  as  we 
said, :  preserving  the  same,  but  there  wa4  an  order  and  a  law 
with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of  which  they  could  not,  without 
great  injury,  tell  lies  or  falsehoods,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of 
Fenechas  [Law],  of  FodMa  [Erinn],  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets 
themselves,  their  order,  and  their  laws."* 

*  Noah. — ^This  is  a  clear  ai'gumentL  The  names  of  pre-Noahacian  patriarchs 
must  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  with  their  date  of  succession  and 
history.  Why  should  not  other  genealogies  have  been  preserved  in  a  aimiloi 
manner,  and  even  the  name$  o/  individwUa  transmitted  to  posteri^  t 

*  i^atof.— MaoFirbia.  .Apod  O'Cnny,  p.  210. 
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is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  as  authority  for  the  same  trar 
ditiouJ  The  Book  of  Invasions  also  mentions  this  account  as 
derived  from  ancient  sources.  MacFirbis,  in  the  Book  of  Genealo- 
gies, says :  '^I  shall  devote  the  first  book  to  Parthohn, '  who  first 
took  possession  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  devoting  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  coming  of  the  I^dy  Ceasair,"  &c.  And  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters :  "  Forty  days  before  the  Deluge,  Ceasair  came  to 
Ireland  with  fifty  girls  and  three  men — Bith,  Ladhra,  and  Fintain 
their  names."^  All  authorities  agree  that  Partholan  was  the  first 
who  colonized  Ireland  after  the  Flood.    His  arrival  is  stated  in  the 

*  m 

Chronicum  Scotorum  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
the  age  of  Abraham."*  The  Four  Masters  say :  "  The  age  of  the 
world,  when  Partholan  came  into  Ireland,  2520  years."^ 

Partholan  landed  at  Inver^  Scene,  oow  the  Kenmare  river,  ac- 
companied by  his  sons,  their  wives,  and  a  thousand  followers.  His 
antecedents  are  by  no  means  the  most  creditable;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  feel  some  satisfaction,  that  a  colony  thus  founded  should 
have  been  totally  swept  away  by  pestilence  a  few  hundred  years 
after  its  establishment. 

The  Chronicum  Scotorum  gives  the  date  of  his  landing  thus: 
*^  On  a  Monday,  the  14th  of  May,  he  arrived,  his  companions  being 
eight  in  number,  viz.,  four  men  and  four  women."  If  the  kingdom 
of  Desmond  were  as  rich  then  as  now  in  natural  beauty,  a  scene 
of  no  ordinary  splendour  must  have  greeted  the  eyes  and  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  its  first  inhabitants.  They  had  voyaged  past 
the  fair  and  sunny  isles  of  that  ''  tideless  sea,"  the  home  of  the 
Phoenician  race  from  the  earliest  ages.  They  had  escaped  the  dan- 
gers of  the  rough  Spanish  coast,  and  gazed  upon  the  spot  where 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  the  beacons  of  the  early  mariners^ 
For  many  days  they  had  lost  sight  of  land,  and,  we  may  .believe. 


H  TrorftWofi,— O'Cuny,  p.  13. 

'  Names, — Four  Masters,  O^Donovan,  p.  8. 

*  AbraJiam, -^ChTomxsum  Scotomm,  ]x  5. 
^  Years, — Four  Masters,  p.  5. 

*  Inver, — Jnver  and  Aber  have  been  used  as  test  words  in  disorimhiatiDg 
between  the  Gaedhilic  and  Cymric  Celts.  The  etymology  and  meaning  is  the 
same — a  meeting  of  waters.  Inver,  the  Erse  and  Gaedhilic  form,  is  common 
in  Ireland,  and  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  Gael  encroached  on  the 
pymry.  See  Words  and  Plaoes,  p.  259;  lor  interesting  observations  on  thin 
Hiibject 


I  r 
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unpleasantly  pugilistic  race,  who,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Glon- 
macnois,  *^  were  a  sept  descended  from  Cham,  the  sonne  of  Noeh, 
and  lived  by  pyrade  and  spoUe  of  other  nations,  and  were  in  those 
dajrs  very  troublesome  to  the  whole  world."*  The  few  Nemedians 
who  escaped  alive  after  their  great  battle  with  the  Fomorians,  fled 
into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Three  bands  were  said  to  have  emi- 
grated with  their  respective  captains.  One  party  wandered  into 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  Tuatha  D6  Dananns ;  others  made  their  way  to  Greece, 
where  they  were  enslaved,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Firbolgs,  or 
bagmen,  from  the  leathern  bags  which  they  were  compelled  to 
carry ;  and  the  third  section  sought  refuge  in  the  north  of  England, 
which  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  of  £rit6n  from  their  leader, 
Briotan  Maol.^ 

The  fourth  immigration  is  that  of  the  Firbolgs ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  early  the  love  of  country  is  manifested  in  the  Irish  race, 
since  we  find  those  who  once  inhabited  its  green  plains  still  anxious 
to  return,  whether  their  emigration  proved  prosperous,  as  to  the 
Tuatha  D6  Dananns,  or  painful,  as  to  the  Firbolgs. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  donmacnois,  Keating^  and  the 
Leahhar-Gdbhaia^  the  Firbolgs  divided  the  island  into  five  provinces, 
governed  by  five  brothers,  the  sons  of  Dels  Mac  Loich : — ''  Slane, 
the  eldest  brother,  had  the  province  of  Leynster  for  his  part,  which 
containeth  from  Inver  Colpe,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  river  Boyne 
entereth  into  the  sea,  now  called  in  Irish  Drogheda,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  three  waters,  by  Waterford,  where  the  three  rivers,  Suyre, 
Ffeor,  and  Barrow,  do  meet  and  run  together  into  the  sea. 
Gann,  the  second  brother^s  part,  was  South  Munster,  which  is  a 
province  extending  from  that  place  to  Bealagh-Conglaissey.  Sean- 
gann,  the  third  brother's  part,  was  from  Bealagh-Conglaissey  to 
BossedahaUeagh,  now  called  Limbriche,  which  is  in  the  province  of 
North  Munster.  Geanaun,  the  fourth  brother,  had  the  province  of 
Connacht,  containing  from  Limerick  to  Easroe.    Borye,  the  fifth 

*  Tfor2(2.— See  Conell  MacGeoghegBn^s  Translation  of  the  Annak  of  Clon- 
maonoifl,  quoted  by  O'Donovan,  p.  11. 

'  Maol» — The  Tentonic  languages  afford  no  explanation  of  the  name  of 
Britain,  though  it  is  inhabited  by  a  Teutonic  nee.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  adopted  an  ethnic  appellation  of  the  former  inhabitants.  This  may 
have  been  patronjrmio,  or,  perhaps,  a  Celtic  prefix  with  the  Enskarian  suffisr 
ctaii.  a  district  or  country.    See  WcrdB  and  Plaeett  p.  60. 
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'   Professor  O'Cuny  pronounces  to  be  "  almost  the  earliest  erent  upon 
the  record  of  which  we  may  place  sure  reliance."^     It  would 
appear  diat  there  were  two  battles  between  the  Firbolgs  and 
^latha  Di  Dananns,  and  that,  in  the  last  of  these,  Nuada  wa* 
slain.    According  to  this  ancient  tracrt, 
when  the  Firbolg  king  heard  of  the  anv 
val  of  the  invaders,  he  sent  a  warrior 
named  8reng  to  reconnoitre  their  oamp. 
The  Tnatfaa  1l>6  Dananns  were  as  skilled 
in  war  as  in  magic ;  they  had  sentineb 
carefnlly  posted,  and  their  videtles  were 
as  much  on  the  alert  as  a  Wellington 
or  a  Napier  could  desire.     The  champion 
Breas  was  sent  forward  to  meet  the  stran- 
ger.     As  they  approached,  each  raised 
his  shield,  and  cautiously  surveyed  his 
opponent  from  above  the  protecting  apa. 
Breas  was  the  first  to  speak.    The,  motfaer- 
tongne  was  as  dear  then  as  now,  and  Sreng 
was  charmed  to  hear  himself  addressed 
in  his  own  language,  which,  equally  dear 
to  the  exiled  Nemedian  chiefs,  had  been 
preserved  by  them  iii  their  long  waudov 
ings  through  northern  Europe.    An  sko- 
mination  of  each  others  armour  next  took    . 
i  place.    Sreng  was  armed  with  "  two  heavy, 
thick,    pointless,    but    sharply    rounded 
spears ;"  while  Breas  carried  "  two  beauti- 
fully shaped,  thin,  slender,  long,  sharp- 
pointed  spears."*    Perhaps  the  one  bore  a 
spear  of  the  same  class  of  heavy  flint 
weapons  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
and  the  other  the  lighter  and  more  graco- 
FUHT  spEAR-HKui,  »Roa  f^\  g^ord^  ^f  wHch  many  specimens  may 
rasjoLLKTKH.  OF  ma  be  seen  in  the  coUection  of  the  Eoyal  Irisb 
Academy.    Breas  then  proposed  that  they 
should  divide  the  island  between  the  two  parties ;  and  after  e:;- 
changing  spears  and  promises  of  mutual  Mendship,  each  returned 
to  his  own  camp. 

*  fcIioMB.— O'Ciuiy,  p.  S1&  ■  SpeaTa.—0'CaiTy,  p.  SU. 
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liis  conrt.  His  reception  was  not  sudi  as  he  had  expected ;  he 
therefore  went  to  Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,'  a  Fomorian  chief.  The 
two  warriors  collected  a  vast  army  and  navy,  and  formed  a  hiidge 
of  ships  and  hoats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
Erinn.  Having  landed  their  forces,  they  marched  to  a  plain  in  the 
barony  of.  Tirerrill  (co.  Sligo),  where  they  waited  an  attack  or 
surrender  of  the  Tnatha  D^  Danann  army.  But  the  magical  skill, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  superior  abilities  of  this  people,  proved  them 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  chronicler  gives  a  quaint 
And  most  interesting  account  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  arrange- 
ments. Probably  the  Crimean  campaign,  despite  our  nineteenth 
century  advancements  in  the  art  of  war,  was  not  prepared  for  more 
carefully,  or  carried  out  more  efficiently. 

Nuada  called  a  "privy  council,"  if  we  may  use  the  modem 
term  for  the  ancient  act,  and  obtained  the  advice  of  the  great 
Daghda ;  of  Lug,  the  son  of  Gian,  son  of  Diancecht,  the  famous 
physician ;  and  of  Ogma  Grian-Aineach  (of  the  sim-like  face).    Bat 
Daghda  and  Lug  were  evidently  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
and  war  departments,  and  arranged  these  intricate  affairs  with  per- 
haps more  honour  to  their  master,  and  more  credit  to  the  nation, 
than  many  a  modem  and  '*  civilized"  statesman.    They  summoned 
to  their  presence  the  heads  of  each  department  necessaiy  for  car- 
rying on  the  war.    Each  department  was  therefore  carefully  pre- 
organized,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  success  almost  certain,  and 
to  obtain  ^every  possible  succour  and  help  from  those  engaged  in  the 
<;ombat,  or  those  who  had  suffered  from  it.    The  ^*  smiths"  were 
prepared  to  make  and  to  mend  the  swords,  the  surgeons  to  heal  or 
staunch  the  wounds,  the  bards  and  druids  to  praise  or  blame ;  and 
each  knew  his  work,  and  what  was  expected  from  the  department 
which  he  headed  before  the  battle,  for  the  questions  put  to  each, 
and  their  replies,  are  on  record. 

Pardon  me.  You  will  say  I  have  written  a  romance,  a  legend, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  country* — a  history  of  what  might  have  been, 

^ Eye.— There  is  a  carious  note  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  (Annals,  p.  18)  aboat 
this  fialor.  The  tradition  of  his  deeds  and  enchantments  is  still  preserved  in 
Tory  Island,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  value  of  tradition,  and  of  the 
many  proofiB  that  it  usually  overlies  a  strata  of  facts. 

*  Country.— We&nd  the  following  passages  in  a  work  purporting  to  beahistoxy 
of  Ireland,  recently  published :  "It  wonld  be  throwing  away  time  to  examine 
-critically /o&^etf  like  those  contained  in  the  present  and  following  chapter."  The 
subjects  of  those  chapters  are  the  colonization  of  Partholan,  of  the  Nemediaas^ 
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In  those  days,  u  in  the  do-called  middle  ages,  laditn  ezeroieed 
their  skill  in  the  healing  art ;  and  we  find  honorahle  mention 
made  of  the  lady  Ochtriuil,  who  BBsiated  the  chief  physician  (her 
&ther)  and  his  sons  in  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Tuatha  Dd  Danann 
heroes.  These  warriors  have  also  left  many  evidences  of  their 
existence  in  raths  and  monumental  pillars.'  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  much  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  Danes,  of  right  belongs 
to  the  Dananns,  and  that  a  confuaion  of  names  has  promoted  a 
confusion  of  appropriation.  Before  we  turn  to  the  Milesian  immi- 
gration, the  last  colonization  of  the  old  country,  let  us  inquire  what 
was  known  and  said  of  it,  and  of  its  people,  by  foreign  writers. 

*  PiUari. — Tlie  montunenti  wcribed  to  the  Tiuth&  T>i  Duiaiidi  ar«  princi- 
pally ntiuited  in  Meath,  nt  Droghedk,  Dowlet.  Knowth,  and  New  Graaga. 
Them  ars  others  at  Cnoc-Aiai  and  Cnoc-Gr£n^  co.  Limerick,  and  on  Um 
Fap  liooutain^  m.  Keny, 


OLvnT,  ooMTinnHa  oval  B*mr, 
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The  Irish  annalists  claim  a  descent  from  the  Scythians,  who, 
they  say,  are  descended  from  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of 
Noah.  Keating  says :  ''  We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off* 
of  the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of 
Ireland),  which  was  called  the  Gin  of  Drom  Snechta."^  It  will  be 
remembered  how  curiously  O'Curry  verified  Keating's  statement 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  work,^  so  that  his  testimony  may  be 
received  with  respect.  In  the  Scripture  genealogy,  the  sons  of 
Magog  ara  not  enumerated;  but  an  historian,  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  design  of  assisting  the  Celts  to  build  up  a  pedi- 
gree, has  happily  supplied  the  deficiency.  Josephus  writes  ^ 
''  Magog  led  out  a  colony,  which  from  him*  were  named  Magoges^ 
but  by  the  Greeks  called  Scythians."  But  Keating  specifies  the 
precise  title  of  Scythians,  from  which  the  Irish  Celts  are  descended. 
He  says  they  had  established  themselves  in  remote  ages  on  the 
borders  of  the  Eed  Sea,  at  the  town  of  Chiroth ;  that  they  were 
expelled  by  the  grandson  of  that  Pharaoh  who  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  that  hfi  persecuted  them  because  they  had 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  provisions. 

This  statement  is  singularly  and  most  conclusively  confirmed  by 
Babbi  Simon,  who  wrote  two  hundred  years  before  th^  birth  of 
Christ.  He  says  that  certain  Canaanites  near  the  Bed  Sea  gave 
provisions  to  the  Israelites;  ''and  because  these  Canaan  ships 
gave  Israel  of  their  provisions,  God  would  not  destroy  their  ships, 
but  with  an  east  wind  carried  them  down  the  Bed  Sea."^  This 
colony  settled  in  what  was  subsequently  called  Phoenicia;  and 
here  again  our  traditions  are  confirmed  db  extra,  for  Herodotus 
says:  ''The  PhcBnicians  anciently  dwelt,  as  they  allege,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Bed  Sea.''^ 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  ancient  nation  obtained  the 

'  Snechta.—0'CuTTy,  p.  14. 

*  ITorit— See  ante,  p.  48. 

'  HVttetf.— Josephus,  lib.  L  o.  6.  Most  of  the  authorities  in-thiBohapfcer 
are  taken  from  the  Essay  on  the  ancient  history,  religion,  learning,  arts,  and 
government  of  Ireland,  by  the  late  W.  D' Alton.  The  Essay  obtained  a  prise 
of  £80  and  the  Cnnningham  Qold  Medal  from  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  It 
is  published  in  volume  zvi  of  the  Transactions,  and  is  a  repertoiy  of  learning 
of  immense  value  to  the  student  of  Irish  history. 

^  Sea, — lib.  Zoar,  p.  87,  as  cited  by  Vallancey,  and  Parson's  De€enoe^  fta, 
p.  205. 

*  StcL — ^HerodotoB^  L  vii.  o.  89. 
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navigators  could  have  seen  the  sun  in  a  position  contraiy  to  that 
in  which  it  is  seen  in  Europe.  The  expression  of  his  doubt  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  which,  however, 
is  generally  believed  by  modem  writers.* 

This  navigation  was  performed  about  seven  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  established  at  an  early  period,  and  that  it  was 
not  impossible  for  them  to  have  extended  their  enterprises  to  Ire- 
land. The  traditions  of  our  people  may  also  be  confirmed  from 
other  sources.  Solinus  writes  thus :  "  In  the  gulf  of  Boatica  there 
is  an  island,  distant  some  hundred  paces  from  the  mainland,  which 
the  T3rrians,  who  came  from  the  Eed  Sea,  called  Erythroea,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  in  their  language,  denominate  Gadir,  i.e,,  the 
enclosure.'* 

Spanish  historians  add'  their  testimony,  and  claim  the  Phoenicians 
as  their  principal  colonizers.  The  Uispania  lUustrata,  a  rare  and 
valuable  work,  on  wDich  no  less  than  sixty  writers  were  engaged, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  colonization  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians  at 
764  A.C.  De  Bellegarde  says  :  "  The  first  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  history  is  Hercules,  the  Phoenician,  by  some  called  Melchant."  It 
IS  alleged  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  he  retired 
into  Spain  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  promise.  This 
will  be  consistent  with  old  accounts,  if  faith  can  be  placed  in  the 
inscription  of  two  columns,  which  were  found  in  the  province  of 
Tingitane,  at  the  time  of  the  historian  Procopius.'^  A  Portuguese 
historian,  Emanuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  mentions  the  sailing  of 
Oatelus  from  Egypt,  with  his  whole  family,  and  names  his  two 
sons,  Iberus  and  Himerus,  the  first  of  whom,  he  says,  "some  wiU 
have  to  have  sailed  into  Ireland,  and  given  the  name  Hibemia  to 
it" 

*  Writers, — ^The  circunmayigation  of  Africa  by  a  Phoenician  Bhip,  in  the 
reign  of  Neco,  about  610  B.a,  is  credited  by  Humboldt,  Kennell,  Heeren, 
Grote,  and  Rawlinson.  Of  their  voyages  to  Cornwall  for  tin  there  is  no 
question,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  they  sailed  to  the  Baltic  for  amber.  It 
has  been  even  supposed  that  they  anticipated  Colnmbns  in  the  discovery  of 
America.  Niebuhr  connects  the  primitive  astronomy  of  Europe  with  that  of 
America,  and,  therefore,  must  suppose  the  latter  conntiy  to  have  been  dis- 
covered.-^^m<.  o/Bamet  voL  i.  p.  281.  This,  however,  is  very  vague  ground 
(if  conjecture ;  the  tide  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  emigration,  was  more  probably 
eastward.. 

'  ProcopiuB^^ffkU  Oen,  iPEspagnet  vol.  L  a  I.  p.  4 
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misty  atmosphere.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that  this  poem^  was 
written  five  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  lemi^  meant  the  present  island  of  Ireland  must  be  re- 
moved, at  leasi  to  an  unprejudiced  inquirer;  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  route  which  is  described,  and  the  position  of  the  island 
in  that  route. 

The  early  history  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed,  both  civilly  and  morally,  has  naturally  fallen 
into  disrepute.  We  do  not  like  to  display  the  qualifications  of  one 
whom  we  have  deeply  injured.  It  is,  at  least,  less  disgraceful  to 
have  forbidden  a  literature  to  a  people  who  had  none,  than 
to  have  banned  and  barred  the  use  of  a  most  ancient  lan- 
guage,— to  have  destroyed  the  ^^nals  of  a  most  ancient  people. 
In  self-defence,  the  conqueror  who  knows  not  how  to  l^umph 
nobly  will  triumph  basely,  and  the  victims  may,  in  time,  almost 
forget  what  it  has  been  the  policy  of  centuries  to  conceal  from 
them.  But  ours  is,  in  many  respects,  an  age  of  historical  justice, 
and  truth  will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  England's  present  greatness  to  deny  the  facts  of  history ;  and  it 
is  one  of  its  most  patent  facts  that  Albion  was  unknown,  or,  at 
least,  that  her  eidstence  was  unrecorded,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  is 
mentioned  with  respect  as  the  Sa6red  Isle,  and  the  Ogygia^  of  the 
Greeks. 

As  might  be  expected,  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  ancient 
Erinn  are  of  the  most  contradictory  character;  but  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  all  accounts  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  island.  The  moist  climate,  the  fertile  soil,  the  richly- 
wooded  plains,  the  navigable  rivers,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
fish,^  are  each  and  all  mentioned  by  the  early  geographers.    The 

7  Poem, — ^There  has  been  question  of  the  author,  but  none  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  the  probable  date  of  compilation. 

*  Ogygia, — Camden  writes  thus  :  **  Nor  can  any  one  conceive  why  they 
should  call  it  Ogygia»  unless,  perhaps,  from  its  antiquity ;  for  the  Greeks 
called  nothing  Ogygia  unless  what  was  extremely  ancient.*' 

*  Fish. — And  it  stiU  continues  to  be  a  national  article  of  consumption  and 
export.  In  a  recent  debate  on  the  *'  Irish  question/'  an  honorable  member 
observes,  that  he  regrets  to  say  "  tish"  is  the  only  thing  which  appears  to  be 
flourishifig  in  Ireland.  We  fear,  however,  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  Irish  sea-coast  lisheries, 
that  the  poor  fishennen  are  not  prosperiug  as  well  as  the  fish.  Mr.  Hart 
stated  :  *'  Fish  was  as  plenty  as  ever ;  but  numbers  of  the  fishermen  had  died 
during  the  famine,  others  emigrated,  and  many  of  those  who  remained  were 
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therefore,  would  be  considered  eminently  irteligious  b;  the  vot^ 
ries  of  the  latter. 

The  most  Berioua  social  chaise  against  the  Irish  Celts,  is  that  of 
being  anthropophagi ;  and  the  Btatement  of  St.  Jerome,  that  he 
had  seen  two  Scoti  in  Gaul  feeding  on  a  human  carcass,  has  been 
claimed  as  strong  corroboration  of  the  assertions  of  pagan  writers. 
Ae  the  good  father  was  often  vehement  in  his  statements  andimpul- 
uve  in  his  opinions,  he  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken,  or,  perhaps, 
purposely  misled  by  those  who  wished  to  give  him  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  Irish.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  cannibal  as  a  nation,  since  St.  Patrick  never  even  alludes 
to  such  a  custom  in  his  Confessio,''  where  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  mentioned  and  reproved,  had  it  existence. 

'  Con/euio. — Dr,  O'Donovan  itates;  in  >d  article  in  the  Utiter  Arehaolojfical 
JoUTTial,  ToL  viii.  p.  249,  tbat  he  had  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Priclutrd,  who 
stated  that  it  vas  hia  beUef  the  uicient  Irish  were  not  anthropojih:^  Ha 
adds  :  "  Whatever  they  may  have  been  whea  their  island  was  called  Inmiia 
Saera,  there  are  no  people  in  Enrope  who  are  more  equeamish  in  the  nse  of  meata 
.tliaQ  the  modem  Irish  peaaantry,  for  they  have  a  horror  of  every  kind  ol 
carrion  ;"  albeit  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that,  though  they  abuse  the  French 
for  eating  frogs,  and  the  English  for  eating  rooks,  there  is  evidence  to  prove 
eaten  in  Ireland,  even  in  the  reign  of  Qneeu  ElizabeOi. 


;*  AT  OLSHnabooaH,  co.  wicklow. 
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Gri^n6  by  Amhergen."*  Thus  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  dynasty 
passed  away^  bui  not  without  leaving  many  a  quaint  legend  of 
magic  and  mystery,  and  many  an*  impress  of  its  more  than 
ordinary  skill  in  such  arts  as  were  then  indications  of  national 
superiority.  The  real  names  of  the  last  chiefs  of  this  line,  are 
said  to  have  been  respectively  Ethur,  Gethur,  and  Fethur.  The 
first  was  called  MacCuiU,  because  he  worshipped  the  hazel-tree, 
•and,  more  probably,  because  he  was  devoted  to. some  branch  of 
literature  which  it  sjnnbolized;  the  second  MacGeacht,  because 
he  worshipped  the  plough,  i.e.,  was  devoted  to  agriculture;  and 
the  third  obtained  his  appellation  of  MacCri6n6  because  he  wor- 
shipped the  sun. 

It  appears  from  a  very  curious  and  ancient  tract,  written  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  Gaoilte  MacRonain,  that 
there  were  many  places  in  Ireland  where  the  Tuatha  D6  Dananna 
were  then  supposed  to  live  as  sprites  and  fairies,  with  corporeal 
and  material  forms,  but  endued  with  immortality.  The  inference 
naturally  to  be  drawn  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  Tuatha  D^ 
Dananns  lingered  in  the  country  for  many  centuries  after  their 
subjugation  by  the  Gaedhils,  and  that  they  lived  in  retired  situations, 
where  they  practised  abstruse  arts,  from  which  they  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  magicians. 

The  Tuatha  D^  Pananns  are  also  said  to  have  brought  the  famous 
Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  to  Ireland.  It  is  said  by  some  autho- 
rities that  this  stone  was  carried  to  Scotland  when  an  Irish  colony 
invaded  North  Britain,  and  that  it  was  eventually  brought  to 
England  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  year  1300,  and  deposited  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  large  block 
of  stone  which  may  be  seen  there  under  the  coronation  chair.  Dr. 
Petrie,  however,  controverts  this  statement,  and  believes  it  to  be 
the  present  pillar  stone  over  the  Groppies'  Grave  in  one  of  the  raths 
of  T^ra.  ' 

A  Danann  prince,  called  Oghma,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
occult  form  of  writing  called  the  Ogham  Graove,  which,  like  the 
round  towers  has  proved  so  fertile  a  source  of  doubt  and  discussion 
to  our  antiquaries. 

The  Milesians,  however,  did  not  obtain  a  colonization  in  Ireland 
without  some  difficulty.    According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  they 

*  Amherffen,-^Anuaia  of  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  L  p.  25. 
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claims  b;  an  appeal  to  anus  at  G^ieiJl,^  &  place  near  the  present 
Tullamore,  in  the  King's  county.  Eber  and  hia  chief  leaders  fell 
in  this  engagement,  and  £!remon  assumed  the  sole  goTemmeut  of 
the  island.* 


He  took  np  hia  residence  in  Leinster,  and  after  a  reign  of  fifteen 
years  died,  and  was  buried  at  Rdtth  Beilhaigh,  in  Arg<U  Boss.   This 

T  Oium.—Tbe  scene  of  the  battle  vas  &t  k  place  called  Toehar  tier  dhi 
•n/iagh,  or  "  the  ouaeway  between  two  plains,"  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Bri  damh,  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore,  The  name  of  the 
battle-field  ia  atill  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintf^lier,  in 
the  pariih  and  barony  of  QiuUl.  At  the  time  of  the  compoaition  of  the 
ancient  topogrspbicat  tract  called  the  Dinnseancbua,  the  mauDdaand  graTsa 
of  the  slain  were  atill  to  be  seen. — See  O'Curry,  page  449.  The  author 
of  this  tract.  Amergin  Mao  Amalgnidh,  wrote  about  the  aizth  century.  A 
co]iy  of  his  work  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymota)  which  waa  comfnled 
in  the  year  1.^1.  There  is  certainly  evidence  enoogh  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
meUt,  and  that  this  was  not  a  "  legend  invented  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelftll 
oentoriea."  It  is  almoit  amuging  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  peraoni  ntlerly 
ignorant  of  qnr  literature,  however  well-edacated  in  other  respect*.  If  the 
treasure!  of  ancient  histoiy  which  eiial  ia  Iriah  MSS.  existed  in  Sanacrit,  or 
even  in  Qreek  or  Latin,  we  should  find  scholars  devotiog  their  liveg  and  beet 
intellectual  energies  to  understand  and  proolairn  their  value  and  importaoDa, 
and  warmly  defending  them  against  all  impugneis  of  their  anthenticity. 

■  Iiland. — Hid  axe  Ggared  above  i*  a  rematkabia  weapon.  The  copy  ii 
taken,  by  permisuon,  from  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Acadauy.     Sb 
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physically,  in  the  seventh  century :  ''Ireland,  in  breadth  and  for 
Vholesomeness  and  serenity  of  climate,  far  surpasses  Britain ;  for 
the  snow  scarcely  ever  lies  there  above  three  days;  no  man 
makes  hay  in  summer  for  winter's  provision,  or  builds  stables 
for  his  beasts  of  burden.  No  reptiles  are  found  there;  for, 
though  often  carried  thither  out  of  firitain,  as  soon  as  the  ship 
comes  near  the  shore,  and  the  scent  of  the  air  reaches  them,  they 
die.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all  things  in  the  island  are  good 
against  poison.  In  short,  we  have  known  that  when  some  persons 
have  been  bitten  by  serpents,  the  scrapings  of  leaves  of  books  that 
were  brought  out  of  Ireland,  being  put  into  water  and  given  them 
to  drink,  have  immediately  expelled  the  spreading  poison,  and 
assuaged  the  swelling.  The  island  abounds  in  milk  and  honey  f 
nor  is  there  any  want  of  vines,  fish,'  and  fowl ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
for  deer  and  goats." 

The  chronology  of  Irish  pagan  history  is  unquestionably  one  of  its 
greatest  difficulties.  But  the  chronology  of  all  ancient  peoples  is 
equally  unmanageable.  When  Bunsen  has  settled  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy to  the  satisfaction  of  other  literati  as  well  as  to  his  own,  and 
when  Hindoo  and  Chinese  accounts  of  their  postdiluvian  or  ante- 
diluvian ancestors  have  been  reconciled  and  synchronized,  we  maj^ 

'  Honey. — Honey  was  an  important  edible  to  the  ancienta,  and,  therefore, 
likely  to  obtain  special  mention.  Keating  impugns  the  veracity  of  Solinus,  who 
stated  that  there  were  no  bees  in  Ireland,  on  the  authority  of  Camden,  who  says : 
'*Such  is  the  quantity  of  bees,  that  they  are  found  not  only  in  hives,  but  even 
in  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  holes  in  the  ground."  There  is  a  curious  legend 
anent  the  same  useful  insect,  that  may  interest  apiarians  as  well  as  hagiologista. 
It  is  said  in  the  life  of  St.  David,  that  when  Modomnoc  (or  Dominic)  was 
with  St.  David  at  Menevia,  in  Wales,  he  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
beehives,  and  that  the  bees  became  so  attached  to  him  that  they  followed  him 
to  Ireland.  However,  the  Rule  of  St.  Albans,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  (in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century),  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that 
bees  existed  in  Ireland  at  an  earlier  period,  although  the  saiut  may  have  beea 
80  devoted  to  his  favourites  as  to  have  brought  a  special  colony  by  miracle  or 
otherwise  to  Ireland.  The  Rule  of  St.  Alban  says  :  "  When  they  [the  monks] 
sit  down  at  table,  let  them  be  brought  [served]  beets  or  roots,  washed  with 
irater,  in  clean  baskets,  also  apples,  beer,  and  honey  from  the  hive."  Cer- 
tainly, habits  of  regularity  and  cleanliness  are  here  plainly  indicated  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  the  bee. 

'  Fish, — It  is  to  be  presumed  that  fish  are  destined  to  prosper  in  Hibemia : 
of  the  ancient  deer,  more  hereafter.  The  goats  still  flourish  also^  as  visitors 
to  Killamey  can  testify ;  though  they  will  probably  soon  be  relics  of  the  past, 
as  the  goatherds  are  emigrating  to  more  prosperous  regions  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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trustworthy  narrative  of  events.  From  whence  did  they  derive 
their  reliable  information  9  Unquestionably  from  works  such  as  the 
Origines  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  writers,  which  were  then 
extant,  but  which  have  since  perished.  And  these  writers,  whence 
did  they  obtain  their  historical  narratives  1  If  we  may  credit  the 
theory  of  Niebuhr,*^  they  were  transmitted  simply  by  bardic  legends, 
composed  in  verse.  Even  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  admits  that  ''  comme- 
morative festivals  and  other  periodical  observances,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  have  served  to  perpetuate  a  true  tradition  of  some  national 
event."^  And  how  much  more  surely  would  the  memory  of  such 
events  be  perpetuated  by  a  people,  to  whom  they  had  brought  im- 
portant political  revolutions,  who  are  eminently  tenacious  of  their 
traditions,  and  who  have  preserved  the  memory  of  them  into«t  for 
centuries  in  local  names  and  monumental  sites  !  The  sources  from 
whence  the  first  annalists,  or  writers  of  Irish  history,  may  have 
compiled  their  narratives,  would,  therefore,  be — I.  The  Books  of 
Genealogies  and  Pedigrees.  2.  The  Historic  Tales.  3.  The  Books 
of  Laws.  4.  The  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems.  5.  National  Monu- 
ment^ such  as  cromlechs  and  pillar  stones,  &c.,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  the  brazen  tablets  of  Eoman  history,  the  libri  lintei,^  or  the 
chronological  nail.* 

The  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees  form  a  most  important 
element  in  Irish  pagan  history.  For  social  and  political  reasons, 
the  Irish  Gelt  preserved  his  genealogical  tree  with  scrupulous 
precision.  The  rights  of  property  and  the  governing  power  were 
transmitted  with  patriarchal  exactitude  on  strict  claims  of  pri* 
mogeniture,  which  claims  could  only  be  refused  under  certain 
conditions  defined    by  law.      Thus,  pedigrees    and   genealogies 

292  B.a  Dionysius  published  his  history  seven  years  before  Christ.  Five  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  fall  witbiu  the  period  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  There 
are  many  sources  besides  those  of  the  works  of  historians  from  which  general 
information  is  obtained. 

^  NiebuJir. — **  Gennine  or  oral  tradition  has  kept  the  story  of  Tarpeia  forjKw- 
and-tu}enty  hundred  years  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  who  for  many 
centuries  have  been  total  strangers  to  the  names  of  Glcelia  and  Cornelia." — 
Jlitt.  vol.  L  p.  290. 

7  JBvent. — Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History^  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

B  Libri  lintei, — Registers  written  on  linen,  mentioned  by  Livy,  under  the 
year  444  B.c. 

^  NaiL—JAvy  quotes  Cincius  for  the  fact  that  a  series  of  nails  were  extant 
in  the  temple  of  Hostia,  at  VoLnnii,  as  a  register  of  successive  years.  Quite  as 
primitive  an  arrangement  as  the  Korth  American  quipm* 
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work.'  The  third  qualification,  or  Dichedal,  is  explained, '  that  lie 
b^;ins  at  once  the  head  of  his  poem/  in  short,  to  improvise  ex- 
tempore in  correct  verse.  'To  tl^e  Ollawh,*  says  the  ancient 
authority .  quoted  in  this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  *  belong 
synchronisms,  together  with  the  laegha  laidhibhy  or  illuminating 
poems  [incantations],  and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  etymo- 
logies of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  off  of  their  various  relation- 
ships/ Lastly,  '  here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  philosophy),'  says  the  tract  I  have  referred  to ;  *  genea- 
logies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  tales  form  the 
first  division ;  knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and  how  to  . 
measure  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of  them; 
judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  -poetiy,  another  of  them ;  lastly, 
IXchedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and  recite  the 
verses  without  ever  thinking  of  them  belore,'  "^ 

The  pedigrees  were  collected  and  written  into  a  single  book, 
called  the  Cin  H>r  Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  by  the  son  of  Duach 
Galach,  King  of  Connacht,  an  OUamh  in  history  and  genealo- 
gies, &c.,  shortly  before^  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  about  A.D.  432.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
genealogies  must  have  existed  for  centuries  prior  to  this  period* 
Even  if  they  were  then  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time, 
they  could  have  been  handed  down  for  many  centuries  orally 
by  the  Ollamhs ;  for  no  amount  of  literary  efibrt  could  be  supposed 
too  great  for  a  class  of  men  so  exclusively  and  laboriously  devoted 
to  learning. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and 
had  subdued  the  r^ces  previously  existing  in  Ireland,  only  their 
genealogies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  preserved.  The 
genealogical  tree  begins,  therefore,  with  the  brothers  Eber  and 
Eremon,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  expedition,  whose  ancestors 
are  traced  back  to  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet.  The  great  southern 
chieftains,  such  as  the  MacCarthys  and  O'Briens,  claim  descent 
from  Eber;  the  northern  families  of  O'Connor,  O'Donnell,  and 
O'Neill,  claim  Eremon  as  their  head.    There  are  also  other  families 

»  j?«/are.— O'Carry,  p.  240. 

^  B^ore. — This,  of  course,  opens  up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Irish 
Celts  had  a  written  literature  before  the  anival  of  St.  Patrick.  The  subject 
will  be  fully  entertained  later  on. 
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care  and  candour  by  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  interest  or  daty>i 
wish  to  understand  their  social  state,  and  the  government  best 
suited  to  that  state.  Many  of  the  poorest  families  in  Ireland  are 
descendants  of  its  ancient  chiefs.  The  old  habit — the  habit  which 
deepened  and  intejisified  itself  during  centuries— cannot  be  eradi- 
cated, though  it  may  be  ridiculed,  and  the  peasant  will  still  boast 
of  his  ''  blood :"  it  is  all  that  he  has  lefb  to  him  of  the  proud  in- 
heritance of  his  ancestors. 

The  second  source  of  historical  information  may  be  found  in 
the  HiSTOKiG  Tales.  The  reciting  of  historic  tales  was  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  Ollamh,  and  he  was  bound  to  pre* 
serve  the  truth  of  history  ''pure  and  unbroken  to  succeeding, 
generations." 

"  According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the  Ollamh^ 
or  perfect  Doctor,  was  bound  to  have  (for  recital  at  ^  the  public 
feasts  knd  assemblies)  at  least  Seven  Fifties  of  these  Historic  narra- 
tives ;  and  there  appear  to  have  been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks^ 
of  the  poets,  as  they,  progressed  in  education  towards  the  final- 
degree,  each  of  which  was  bound  to  be  supplied  with  at  least 
a  certain  number.  Thus  the  Anroth,  next  in  rank  to  an  OUamli, 
should  have  half  the  number  of  an  Ollamh  ;  the  Cli,  one-third  the 
number,  according  to  some  authorities,  and  eighty  according  to» 
others ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  FacJdog,  who  should  have  thirty ; 
and  the  Diiseg  (the  lowest  of  all),  who  should  have  twenty  of  these 
tales."7 

The  Ollamhs,  like  the  druids  or  learned  men  of  other  nations, 
were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  facts  of  history  to  their  pupils 
in  verse,^  probably  that  they  might  be  more  easily  remembered. 

7  ro/M.— O'Curry,  p.  241. 

*  Verse,— See  Niebuhr,  Hist  voL  i.  pp.  254-26L  Arnold  ha»  adopted  hifl 
theory,  and  Macaulay  ha»  acted  on  it.  But  the  Koman  poems  were  merely 
recited  at  public  entertainments,  and  were  by  no  means  a  national  arrange- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  history,  snch  aa  existed  anciently  in  Ireland. 
These  verses  were  sung  by  boys  more  patrum  (Od.  i  v.  15),  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests.  Ennius,  who  composed  his  AntuUes  in  hexameter  verse,  intro- 
ducing, for  the  first  time,  the  Greek  metre  into  Koman  literature,  mentions 
the  verses  which  the  FaurUf  or  religions  poets,  used  to  chant.  Scaliger 
thinks  that  the  Fauns  were  a  class  of  men  who  exercised  in  Latium,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  the  same  functions  as  the  Magians  in  Persia  and  the  Bards  in 
Oauh  Kiebubr  supposes  that  the  entire  history  of  the  Koman  kings  wan 
formed  from  poems  into  a  prose  narrative. 


SOUND  TOWIR  or  DY^BT,    KEAK  CBOOLl,    UlIBXIOX. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ngheBTanuB— HuDeBth—lDtrodncesCoEoiinMaDistiiictionofBkBk— Silnr 
Shietdn  and  Ctuuiota  &nt  used — Reign  of  Ugaing  M6r— .The  Tre&ctuiy  of 

Cobbtlifich — Rom&ntio  Tales — Qaeen  Idab— Dispute  wbicli  led  to  tbm 
celebrated  Cattla  Spoil— The  Story  ol  the  Taia  b6  Chuailgaf— The 
Eomans  feared  to  invade  Ireland— TacituB — Revolt  of  the  Att4eotti — 
lUign  of  Tnathal — Origin  of  the  Boromean  Tribute. 

[B.a  1700.] 

Is  afford  but  brief  details  firom  the  time  <tf 
1  to  that  of  Ugaini  M&r.  One  hundred  and 
n  sovereigns  are  enumerated  from  the  Mile- 
nquest  of  Ireland  {according  to  the  Four 
s,  B.C.  1700)  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
2.  The  principal  events  recorded  are  inter- 
J  deeds  of  arms,  the  clearing  of  woods,  tha 
ent  of  laws,  and  the  erection  of  palaces. 
eammas,  one  of  these  monarchs,  is  said  to 
itroduced  the  worship  of  idols  into  Ireland. 
his  it  would  appear,  that  the  more  refined 
I,  or  Sun-worship,  had  prevailed  prerionsly. 
d,  with  "  three-fourths  "  of  the  men  of  Ire- 
>ont  him,  on  the  night  of  Samhaiu,*  while 
aping  the    idol    called    Crom  Cniach,  at 

lallova  Eve.     Tbe  peasantry  atil!  uia  the  pagna 
'ord,  signifying  "  BQmmar"  wul  "«nd." 
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quisbed  the  siege  of  Tyre,  unhappily  reserred  for  the  cruel  de* 
Btruction  accomplished  by  Alexander,  a  few  centuries  later.    The 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  still  resounding  in  the  ears  of  an  ungrateful 
people.     He  had  spoken  of  the  coming  Chiist  and  His  all-peacefdl 
mission  in  mystic  imagery,  and  had  given  miraculous  evidences  of  his 
predictions.    But  suffering  should  be  the  precursor  of  that  mar- 
vellous advent.    The  Assyrian  dashed  in  resistless  torrent  upon  the 
fold.    Israel  was  led  captive.    Hosea  was  in  chains.     Samaria  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  were  added  to  the  conquest  of  Sennacherib; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  harassed  but  not  destroyed,  waited 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  and  the  measure  of  her  crimes, 
ere  the  most  ancient  of  peoples  should  for  ever  cease  to  be  a  nation. 
Ugain6  Mdr  is  the  next  monarch  who  demands  notice.    Hia 
obituary  record  is  thus  given  by  the  Four  Masters : — **  At  the  end 
of  this  year,  A.M.  4606,  Ugain^  Mdr,  after  he  had  been  full  forty 
years  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe,  as 
far  as  Muir-Toirrian,  was  slain  by  Badhbhchad  at  Tealach-an- 
Choisgair,  in  Bregia.    This  Ugain^  was  he  who  exacted  oaths  by 
all  the  elements,  visible  and  invisible,  from  the  men  of  Ireland 
in  general,  that  they  would  *never  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  with  his  children  or  his  race." 

XJgain^  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Laeghair6  Lore,  who  was 
cruelly  and  treacherously  killed  by  his  brother,  Cobhthach  CaeL 
Indeed,  few  monarchs  lived  out  their  time  in  peace  during  this  and 
the  succeeding  centuries.  The  day  is  darkest  before  the  dawn,  in 
the  social  and  political  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  The  Eternal 
light  was  already  at  hand ;  the  powers .  of  darkness  were  aroused 
for  the  coming  conflict;  and  deeds  of  evil  were  being  accom- 
plished, which  make  men  shudder  as  they  read.  The  assassi- 
nation of  Laeghair^  was  another  manifestation  of  the  old-world 
story  of  envy.  The  treacherous  Cobhthach  feigned  sickness,  which 
lie  knew  would  obtain  a  visit  from  his  brother.  When  the  monarch 
stooped  to  embrace  him,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  His 
next  act  was  to  kill  his  nephew,  Ailill  Am6 ;  and  his  ill-treatment 
of  Ainu's  son,  Maen,  was  the  consummation  of  his  cruelty.  The 
fratricide  was  at  last  slain  by  this  very  youth,  who  had  now  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Labhraidh-Loingseach,  or  Lowry  of  the 
Ships.  We  have  special  evidence  here  of  the  importance  of  our 
Historic  Tales,  and  also  that  the  blending  of  fiction  and  fact  by 
DO  means  deteriorates  from  their  value. 
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"  Conair^,  the  son  of  Edersc^l,  after  having  been  seventy  years  io 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  sla^n  at  Bruighean  DA  Dhearga  by 
insurgents."      Another   prince,  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  was  famous 
for  sighing.    He  rescinded  the  division  of  Ireland  into  twenty-five 
parts,  which  had  been  made  by  Ugain6  Mdr,  and  divided  the 
island  into  five  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  pro- 
vincial king,  under  his  obedience.    The  famous  Meadhbh,  or  Mab, 
was  his  daughter;    and  though  unquestionably  a  lady  of  rather 
strong  physical  and  mental  capabilities,  the  lapse  of  ages  has  thrown 
an  obscuring  halo  of  romance  round  her  belligerent  qualifications, 
and  metamorphosed  her  into    the    gentle    "Faery  Queen"  oi 
the  poet  Spenser.    One  of  M6av's  exploits  is  recorded  in  the 
famous  T^  h6  Chuailgn6,  which  is  to  Celtic  history  what  the 
Argonautic    Expedition,    or    the    Seven  against   Thebes,  is  to 
Grecian.     M6av  was  married  first  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  pro- 
vincial king  of  TJlster ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  was  dissolved,  in  modem  parlance,  on  the  ground  of  incompa- 
tibility.   In  the  meanwhile,  M^aVs  three  brothers  had  rebelled 
against  their  father;  and  though  his  arms  were  victorious,  the 
victory  did  not  secure  peace.      The  men  of  Connacht  revolted 
against  him,  and  to  retain  their  allegiance  he  made  his  daughter 
Queen  of  Connacht,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a  powerful 
chief  of  that  province.    This  prince,  however,  died  soon  after ;  and 
M6av,  determined  for  once,  at  least,  to  choose  a  husband  for  her- 
self,  made  a  royal   progress   to    Leinster,  where  Eoss    Buadb 
held  his  court  at  Naas.      She  selected  the  younger  son  of  this 
monarch,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  former  husband,  and 
they  lived  together  happily  as  queen  and  king  consort  for  many 
years.      On  one  occasion,  however,  a  dispute  arose  about  their 
respective  treasures,  and  this  dispute  led  to  a  comparison  of  their 
property.    The  account  of  this,  and  the  subsequent  comparison,  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Tdm,  and  is  a  valuable  repertory  of  archaeo- 
logical   information.      They   counted    their  vessels,  metal    and 
wooden ;  they  counted  their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold.    They  examined 
their  many-coloured  garments  of  crimson  and  blue,  of  black  and 
green,  yellow  and  mottled,  white  and  streaked.    All  were  eqnaL 
They  then  inspected  their  flocks    and   herds,  swine  from  the 
forests,  sheep  from  the  pasture  lands,  and  cows — ^here  the  first  differ- 
ence arose.    It  was  one  to  excite  M^Vs  haughty  temper.    There 
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poor  "white  horn"  was  killed,  and  Donn  ChuaUgn^,  who  had 
lashed  himself  to  madness,  dashed  out  his  brains.^ 

M6av  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  a  hundred.  According  to 
Tighernach,  she  died  A.D.  70,  but  the  chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters  places  her  demise  a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  difference 
of  calculation  also  makes  it  questionable  what  monarch  reigned  in 
Ireland  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  following  passage  is  from 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  :  "  In  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Conair6  o^d  of  Conchobar,.  Mary  was  bom ;  and 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  birth  of  Mary,  the  expedition  of  the 
Tdin  b6  Chuailgn^  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the  expedition  of 
the  T^n,  Christ  was  bom." 

The  Four  Masters  have  the  following  entry  after  the  age  of  the 
world  5194  :— 

THE  AGE  OF  CHRIST. 

"  The  first  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Crimhthann  Niadhnair."    Under  the  heading  of  the  age 

pion'fl  attire  : — *' A  red  and  white  cloak  flutters  about  him ;  a  golden  brooch 
in  that  cloak,  at  hia  breast;  a  shirt  of  white,  kingly  linen,  with  gold 
embroidery  at  his  skin  ;  a  white  shield,  with  gold  fastenings  at  his  shoulder ; 
A  gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ;  a  long,  sharps  dark  green  spear, 
together  with  a  short,  sharp  spear,  with  a  rich  band  and  carved  silver  rivets 
in  his  hand.** — O'Gurry,  p.  38.  We  give  an  illustration  on  previous  page  of  a 
flint  weapon  of  a  ruder  kind. 

'  BrcUtis,  —My  friend,  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  M.R.LA.,  our  poet 
par  excellence,  is  occupied  at  this  moment  in  vers^ying  some  portions  of  this 
romantic  story.  I  believe  he  has  some  intention  of  publishing  the  work  in 
America,  as  American  publishers  are  urgent  in  their  applications  to  him  for 
A  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  his  poems,  including  his  exquisite  trans- 
lations from  the  dramatic  and  ballad  literature  of  Spain.  We  hope  Irish  pub- 
lishers and  the  Irish  people  will  not  disgrace  their  country  by  allowing  such  a 
work  to  be  published  abroad.  We  are  too  often  and  too  justly  accused  of 
deficiency  in  cultivated  taste,  which  unfortimately  makes  trashy  poems, 
And  verbose  and  weakly- written  prose,  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  than 
works  produced  by  highly-educated  minds.  Irishmen  are  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  Englishmen  in  natural  gifts,  yet,  in  many  instances,  unquestionably 
they  have  not  or  do  not  cultivate  the  same  taste  for  reading,  and  have  not 
the  same  appreciation  of  works  of  a  higher  class  than  the  lightest  literature. 
Much  of  the  fault,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  present  system  of  education :  however, 
as  some  of  the  professors  in  our  schools  and  colleges  appear  to  be  aware  of  th« 
deficiency,  we  may  hope  for  better  things. 
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■ 

him  say,  that  Ireland  coiild  be  conquered  and  taken  with  one 
legion  and  a  small  reserve ;  and  such  a  measure  would  have  its 
advantages  even  as  regards  Britain,  if  Eoman  power  were  extended 
on  every  side,  and  liberty  taken  away  as  it  were  from  the  view  of 
the  latter  island."^ 

We  request  special  attention  to  the  observation,  that  the  Irish 
ports  were  better  known  to  commerce  and  merchants.  Such  a  state- 
ment by  such  an  authority  must  go  far  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  accounts  given  on  this  subject  by  our  own  annalists.  The 
proper  name  of  the  recreant  "  regulus  "  has  not  been  discovered, 
80  that  his  infamy  is  transmitted  anonymously  to  posterity.  Sir 
John  Davies  has  well  observed,  with  regard  to  the  boast  of  sub- 
duing Ireland  so  easily,  "that  if  Agricola  had  attempted  the 
conquest  thereof  with  a  far  greater  army,  he  would  have  found 
himself  deceived  in  his  conjecture."  William  of  Neuburg  has 
also  remarked,  that  though  the  Eomans  harassed  the  Britons  for 
three  centuries  after  this  event,  Ireland  never  was  invaded  by 
them,  even  when  they  held  dominion  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
that  it  yielded  to  no  foreign  power  until  the  yeiir^  1171.  Indeed, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  gave  their  legions  quite  sufficient  occupation 
defending  the  ramparts  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus,  to  deter  them 
from  attempting  to  obtain  more,  when  they  could  so  hardly  hold 
what  they  already  possessed. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha,^  or  Attacotti,  is  the 
next  event  of  importance  in  Irish  history.  Their  plans 
were  deeply  and  wisely  laid,  and  promised  the  success  they 
obtained.  It  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  history  which  rulers  in 
all  ages  would  do  well  to  study.  There  is  a  degree  of  oppres- 
sion which  even  the  most  degraded  will  refuse  to  endure ;  there 
is  a  time  when  the  injured  will  seek  revenge,  even  should  they 
know  that  this  revenge  may  bring  on  themselves  yet  deeper 
wrongs.    The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were   surely  men  of  some 


■  Island, —  Vita  JtUii  AgHc.  c.  24. 

'  Year, — Hist,  Rer.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  o.  26. 

^  Aitheach  Tuaiha, — The  word  meaus  rsntpayera,  or  rentpaying  tribes  or 
people.  It  is  probably  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
free  men.  It  has  been  said  that  this  people  were  the  remnants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  before  the  Milesians  colonized  it.  Mr.  O'Cnrry  denies  this 
statement,  and  maintains  that  they  were  Milesians,  bat  of  the  lower  classes^ 
who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  magnates  of  the  land. 
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adhach  Finnfeachteach  was  invited  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. *'  Good  was  Ireland  dniing  this  his  time.  The  seasons  were 
right  tranquil;  the  earth  brought  forth  its  fruit;  fishfiil  its  river- 
mouths  ;  milkfiil  the  kine ;  heavy-headed  the  woods.*'^ 

Another  revolt  of  the  Attacotti  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Fiacha 
of  the  White  Cattle.  He  was  killed  by  the  provincial  kings,  at  the 
slaughter  of  Magh  Bolg.^  Elim,  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage,  obtained  the  crown,  but  his  reign  was  singularly  unpros- 
perous ;  and  Ireland  was  without  com,  without  milk,  without  fruit, 
without  fish,  and  without, any  other  great  advantage,  since  the 
Aitheach  Tuatha  had  killed  Fiacha  Finnolaidh  in  the  slaughter  of 
Magh  Bolg,  till  the  time  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar."^ 

Tuathal  was  the  son  of  a  former  legitimate  monarch,  and  had  been 
invited  to  Ireland  by  a  powerful  party.  He  was  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  Attacotti,  but  at  last  established  himself  firmly  on  the 
throne,  by  exacting  an  oath  from  the  people,  '^  by  the  sun,  moon, 
and  elements,''  that  his  posterity  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
sovereignty.  This  oath  was  taken  at  Tara,  where  he  had  convened 
a  general  assembly,  as  had  been  customary  with  his  predecessors  at 
the  commencement  of  each  reign ;  but  it  was  held  by  him  with 
more  than  usual  state.  His  next  act  was  to  take  a  small  portion 
of  land  from  each  of  the  four  provinces,  forming  what  is  now  the 
present  county  of  Meath,  and  retaining  it  as  the  mensal  portion  of 
the  Ard-Kigh,  or  supreme  monarch.  On  each  of  these  portions  he 
erected  a  palace  for  the  king  of  every  province,  details  of  which  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  that  period  of  our  history  which  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  Tara.  Tuathal  had  at  this  time  two  beautiful 
and  marriageable  daughters,  named  Fithir  and  Dairin^.  Eochaidh 
Aincheann,  King  of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
younger  daughter,  Dairin^,  and  after  her  nuptials  carried  her  to  hia 
j^alace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.  Some  time  after,  his  people  pursuaded 
him  that  he  had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  the  elder  was  the 

better  of  the  two  sisters;  upon  which  Eochaidh  determined  by 

* 

7  TFbafo.— Four  Masters,  p.  97. 

*  Magh  Bolg, — Kow  Moybolgue,  a  parish  in  the  county  CaYan. 

'  Teacktnuxry  t.e.,  the  legitimate.  Four  Masters,  p.  99. — The  history  of  the 
vevolt  ef  the  Attacotti  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ancient  tracts  called  Histories 
It  is  termed  •"  The  Origin  of  the  Boramean  Tribute."  There  is  a  copy  of  this 
most  vklaable  work  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  details  which  follow  above  con- 
fieming  tiie  Boromean  Tribute  are  taken  from  the  same  source. 
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It  divided  Conn's  half  of 'Ireland  from  the  half  possessed  by 
E6ghan  Mdr,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  usuid  state  of  internecine 
feud  which  characterized  the  reigns  of  this  early  periods  One  of 
the  principal  quarrels  between  these  monarchs,  was  caused  by  a 
complaint  which  E6ghan  made  of  the  shipping  arrangements  in 
Dublin.  Conn's  half  (the  northern  side)  was  preferred,  and  £6ghaa 
demanded  a  fair  division.  They  had  to  decide  their  claims  at  the 
battle  of  Magh  Lena.'  £<Sghan  was  assisted  by  a  Spanish  chie^ 
whose  sister  he  had  married.  But  the  Iberian  and  his  Celtic 
brother-in-law  were  toth  slain,  and  the  mounds  are  still  shown 
which  cover  their  remains. 

Conn  was  succeeded  by  Conair6  II.,  the  father  of  the  three 
Cairbr^,  vrho  were  progenitors  of  important  tribes.  Cairbr6  Muse 
gave  his  name  to  six  districts  in  Munster ;  the  territory  of  Corcar 
baiscinn,  in  Clare,  was  named  after  Cairbr^  Bascain;  and  the 
Dalriada  of  Antrim  were  descended  from^Cnirbr^  £iada.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Bede  under  the  nam^'-i:)f  Eeuda,^  as  the  leader  of  the 
Scots  who  came  from  Hibecn&^to^tMba.  Three  centuries  later,  a 
fresh  colony  of  Dalpa^/tf&slaSH  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy  under  $'er]gtls;*£he  son  of  Ere.  Mac  Con  was  the  next 
Ard-Eig]^o/Jti;^ef -monarch  of  Ireland.  He  obtained  the  royal  po  wot 
aft^  ^.b^kU*  at  Magh  Mucruimh^,  near  Athenry,  where  Art  the 
^.M^^kdcholy,  son  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  the  seven 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  were  slain. 

The  reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  is  imquestionably  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  our  pagan  monarchs.  During  his  early  years  he  had 
bcien  compelled  to  conceal  himself  among  his  mother^s  friends  in 
Connaught  i  but  the  severe  rule  of  the  usurper  Mac  Con  excited  a 
desire  for  his  removal,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  prince  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  popular  feeling.  He,  therefore, 
appeared  unexpectedly  at  Tara,  and  happened  to  arrive  when  the 
monarch  was  giving  judgment  in  an  important  case,  which  is  thus 
related :  Soine  sheep,  the  property  of  a  widow,  residing  at  Tan, 
had  strayed  into  the  qtieen's  private  lawn,  and  eaten  the  grass. 
They  were  captured,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  king. 
He  decided  that  the  trespassers  should  be  forfeited;  but  Cormas 

>  Mtigh  LentL^-Tba  present  parish  o£  Moylana^  or  Kilbride^  ToDaisoRv 
King's  county. 
«  JReuda.—Bede,  JkcL  Biat.  p.  7« 
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The  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara»  as  we  mentioned  pro- 
viously,  ifi  attributed  to  this  monarch.  Even  in  Christian  times  his 
praises  are  loudly  proclaimed.  The  poet  Maelmura,  who  lived  ia 
the  eighth  century,  styles  him  Ceolach,  or  the  Musical,  and  Kenneth 
O'Hartigan,  who  died  A.D.  973,  gives  a  glowing  account  of  his 
magnificence  and  of  his  royal  palace  at  Tara.  OTlaherty  quotes  a 
poem,  which  he  says  contains  an  account  of  three  schools,  instituted 
by  Cormac  at  Tara ;  one  for  military  discipline,  one  for  history, 
and  the  third  for  jurisprudence.  The  Four  Masters  say :  "  It  was 
this  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  also,  that  collected  the  chronicles  of  Ire- 
land to  Teamhair  [Tara],  and  ordered  them  to  write^  the  chronicles 
of  Ireland  in  one  book,  which  was  named  the  Saltair  of  Teamhair. 
In  that  book  were  [entered]  the  coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms 
of  the  kings  of  Ireland  with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  kings  of  the  provinces  with  the  monarchs  of  Ireland. 
In  it  was  also  written  what  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  entitled 
to  [receive]  from  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  rents  and  dues  of  the 
provincial  kings  from  their  subjects,  from  the  noble  to  the  sub- 
altern. In  it,  also,  were  [described]  the  boundaries  and  mears  of 
Ireland  from  shorQ  to  shore,  from  the  provinces  to  the  cantred,  from 
the  cantied  to  the  townland,  from  the  townland  to  the  traighedli 
of  land."^  Although  the  Saltair  of  Tara  has  disappeared  from  our 
national  records,  a  law  tract,  called  the  Book  of  Acaill,  is  still  in 
existence,  which  is  attributed  to  this  king.  It  is  always  found 
annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  Learned,  who  died 
A.D.  677.  In  an  ancient  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Class  H.  L« 
15,  p.  149),  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  custom,  at  the  inauguration 

*  WrUe. — Professor  O'Curry  well  observes,  that  "  such  a  man  oonld  scarcely 
liave  carried  out  the  numerous  provisions  of  his  comprehensive  enactments 
without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwarrantable  presumption  to 
suppose,  that,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his 
command,  his  laws  were  committed  to  writing ;  and  when  we  possess  very 
ancient  testimony  to  this  effect,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  for 
casting  a  doubt  upon  the  statement."— if 6^.  Materials,  p!  47.  Mr.  Petrie 
writes,  if  possible,  more  strongly.  He  says :  "  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  conceive  how  the  minute  and  apparently  accurate  accounts  found  in  the 
various  MSS.  of  the  names  and  localities  of  the  Attacottio  tribes  of  Ireland  in 
the  first  century,  could  have  been  preserved,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  been  preserved  in  writing  in  some  work." — EsBO/jf  o»  Tara  HiU^ 
p.  46.    Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  more  doubtfully. 

'  Xraiui.— Four  Masters,  p.  117. 
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whQe  others  bear  indications  of  artiatic  skill  vrhicli  could  not  hare 
been  exercised  by  a  rade  or  uncultivated  people. 

We  give  a  full-page  illustration  of  an  um  and  its  contents,  at 
present  in  the  collection  of -the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  nni 
WBS  found  in  a  tumulus,  which  was  opened  in  the  Phcenix  Pai^ 
near  Dublin,  in  the  year  1838.  The  tnmnlna  was  abont  120 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  fifteen  feet  high.  Four  sepolcbnl 
vases,  containing  burnt  ashes,  were  found  wiUiin  the  tomb.  It  also 
enclosed  two  perfect  male  skeletons,  the  tops  of  the  femora  of 
another,  and  a  bone  of  some  animal.  A  number  of  shells^  were 
foond  under  the  head  of  each  skeleton,  of  the  kind  known  to 
conchologists  as  the  Naila  litloralij.  The  um  which  we  haT& 
figured  ia  the  largest  and  most  perfect,  and  manifestly  the  earliest  o£ 


the  set.  It  is  six  inches  high,  rudely  carved,  yet  not  without  some 
attempt  at  ornament.  The  bone  pin  was  probably  used  for  tJu 
hair,  and  the  shells  are  obviously  strung  for  a  necklace.  We  give 
above  a  specimen  of  the  highest  class  of  cinerary  urns.  It  stands 
unrivalled,  both  in  design  and  execution,  among  all  the  speciineiis 
found  in  the  British  isles.  This  valuable  remain  was  discovered 
in  the  cutting  of  a  lailway,  in  a  small  stone  chamber,  at  Knockne- 
Gonrs,  near  Bagnalatown,  county  Carlow.,  Burned  bones  of  an 
infant,  or  very  young  child,  were  found  in  it,  and  it  was  inclosed 
in  a  much  lai^er  and  ruder  urn,  containing  the  bones  of  an  adult. 

>5iWli.-C«k  Ant  E.  I.  A. ;  StoM  Mat.  p.  180.  The  ethnogrtfduo  phaM* 
of  oonoLology  might  form  a  «tndj'  in  itoelf.  Shells  appeer  to  be  the  earliMfc 
iDnaof  onument  in  use,  The  North  AmericMi  Indians  here  tlwir  ihell  nac^ 
laCM  buried  with  Uiem  also.    See  Wilwm'e  Pn-MMoric  Jfut, 
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tiona  of  the  ruder  weapons.  The  illustration  appended  here  maj 
give  some  idea  of  the  skill  obtained  by  our  pagan  ancestors  in 
working  gold.  This  ornament^  which  is  quite  complete,  though 
fractured  in  two  places,  stands  11^  inches  high.  It  weighs  16  oz. 
10  dwts.  13  grs.  The  gold  of  which  it  is  formed  is  Vbry  red.  It 
was  procured  with  the  Sirr  Collection,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  county  Glare.  ^  Our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  the  permission  to  depict 
these  and  the  other  rare  articles  from  t)ie  collection  which  are 
inserted  in  our  pages. 

The  amount  of  gold  ornaments  which  have  been  found  in  Ireland 
at  various  tidies,  has  occasioned  much  conjecture  as  to  whether 
the  material  was  found  in  Ireland  or  imported.  It  is  probable  that 
auriferous  veins  existed,  which  were  worked  out,  or  that  some  may 
even  now  exist  which  are  at  present  unknown.  The  discovery  of 
gold  ornaments  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  confirmations  of  the 
glowing  accounts  given  by  our  bardic  annalists  of  Erinn's  ancient 
glorias.  O'Hartigan  thus  describes  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the 
plate  possessed  by  the  ancient  monarchs  who  held  court  at  Tara : — 

"  Three  hundred  cupbearers  distributed 
Three  times  fifty  choice  goblets 
Before  each  party  of  great  numbers, 
Which  were  of  pure  stroug  carbuncle,* 
Or  gold  or  of  silver  alL" 

Dr.  Petrie  observes  that  this  statement  is  amply  verified  by  the 
magnificent  gold  ornaments,  found  within  a  few  yards  of  this  very 
spot,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  We  shall 
see,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  cursing  of  Tara  will  demand  a  special 
notice  of  its  ancient  glories,  how  amply  the  same  writer  has  vindi- 
cated the  veracity  of  Celtic  annalists  on  this  ground  also. 

A  remarkable  resemblance  has  been  noticed  between  the  pagan 
military  architecture  of  Ireland,  and  the  early  Pelasgian  menu* 
ments  in  Greece.  They  consist  of  enclosures,  generally  circular, 
of  massive  clay  walls,  built  of  small  loose  stones,  from  six  ta 
flixteen  feet  thick.    These  forts  or  fortresses  are  usually  entered  by 

^  Clare. — In  1855,  in  digging  for  a  railway-cutting  in  the  county  Clare^ 
gold  ornaments  were  found  worth  £2,000  as  bullion. 

*  Carbuncle, — ^Thia  word  was  used  to  denote  any  shining  stone  of  a  teA 
oolour,  luch  as  garnet,  a'production  of  the  countiy. 
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The  peculiar  objects  called  celts,  and  the  weapons  and  domestic 
utensils  of  this  or  an  earlier  period^  are  a  subject  of  scarcely  less 
interest.  The  use  of  the  celt  has  fairly  perplexed  all  antiquarian 
research.  Its  name  is  derived  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
nation  to  whom  this  distinctive  appellation  was  given,  but  from 
the  Latin  word  celtisy  a  chisel  It  is  not  known  whether  these 
celts,  or  the  round,  flat,  sharp-edged  chisels,  were  called  Im 
MiledL  "warriors*  stones."  In  the  record  of  the  battle  of  the 
Ford  of  Comar,  Westmeath,  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  thus 
described : — 

"  There  came  not  a  man  of  Lohar^s  people  without  a  broad  green 
spear,  nor  without  a  dazzling  shield,  nor  without  a  Li€Lgh'lamharlaiek 
(a  champion's  hand  stone),  stowed  away  in  the  hollow  cavity  of  his 
shield ....  And  Lobar  carried  his  stone  like  eacb  of  his  men ;  and 
seeing  the  monarch  his  father  standing  in  the  ford  with  Geat,  son  of 
Magach,  at  one  side,  and  Connall  Ceamach  at  the  other,  to  guard 
him,  he  grasped  his  battle-stone  quickly  and  dexterously,  and  threw 
it  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  unerring  aim,  at  the  king  his 
father ;  and  the  massive  stone  passed  with  a  swift  rotatory  motion 
towards  the  king,  and  dcjspite  the  efforts  of  his  two  brave  guarcfians, 
it  struck  him  on  the  breast,  and  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  ford 
The  king,  however,  recovered  from  the  shock,  arose,  and  placing 
}iis  foot  upon  the  fonnidable  stone,  pressed  it  into  the  earth,  where 
it  remains  to  this  day,  with  a  third  part  of  it  over  ground,  and 
;the  print  of  the  king's  foot  visible  upon  it." 

Flint  proper,  or  chalk  flint,  is  found  but^in  few  places  in  Ireland ; 
ihese  are  principally  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Deny. 
In  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  harder  metals,  flint  and  such- ' 
like  substances  were  invaluable  as  the  only  material  that  could  be 
fashioned  into  weapons  of  defence,  and  used  to  shape  such  rude 
.clothing  as  was  then  employed.    The  scarcity  of  flint  must  have 
rendered  these  weapons  of  great  value  in  other  districts.   Splitting, 
.chipping,  and  polishing,,  and  this  with  tools  as  rude  as  the  material 
Nworked  on,  were  the  only  means  of  manufacturing  such  articles ; 
and  yet  such  was  the  perfection,  and,  if  the  expression  be  appli- 
cable, the  amount  of  artistic  skill  attained,  that  it  seems  probable 
flint-ehipping  was  a  special  trade,  and  doubtless  a  profitable  one  to 
those  engaged  in  it. 

When  flints  were  used  as  arrows,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  chase, 
.a  bow  was  easily  manufactured*£rom  the  oak  and  birch  trees  with 
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pMtnenM  of  tliB  BUfed-The  Cnraiag  of  Tan  b;  St  Bocbuiiu— Extent  and 
Importance  of  Ancient  Tara— The  Fint  Mill  is  IreUod— The  lAa  Fail— 
Connna'a  Hous»— The  Bath  of  the  SyDods— The  Butqneting  Hall— durioti 
and  Svorda— SL  Columba—St.  Brendan  and  hii  Voyagea-^Pre-Columhiaa 
Diteovery  of  America— The  FUgae  afpua— St  Columba  and  St.  Colnmbamw 
—Irish  Saints  and  Irah  Schools— Aengns  the  Coldee. 

[>J).  543—693.] 
BOM  time  to  time,  in  the  world's  history,  terrible 
ftnd  mysterioua  pestilences  appear,  which  defy  all 
calculation  as  to  their  cause  or  probable  reappear- 
ance. Such  was  the  Bkfed^  or  Crom  Ch^iaSI, 
which  desolated  Ireland  in  the  year  543. 

The  plague,  whatever  its  nature  may  have 
been,  appears  to  have  been  general  throughout 
Europe.  It  originated  in  the  East;  and  in  Ireland 
was  preceded  by  famine,  and  followed  by  leproty. 
St:  Berchan  of  Glasueviu  and  St.  Finnea  of  Gl<>- 
nard  were  amongst  its  first  rictims. 
,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Keval,  of  the  soathent 

'  Hy-Nial  race,  was  Ard-£igh  during  this  period. 

In  his  reign  Tara  was  cursed  by  St.  EU>dann8  of 
Lothra,  in  Tipperary,  in  punishment  for  violation 
of  sanctuary;^  and  so  complete  was  its  8ab8e< 

*  Bltfed. — The  name  CTom  Chonaiil  indicates  a  ait^ness  which  prodaoad  » 
yellow  colour  in  the  akin. 

'  Stm^nan/. — This  may  appear  a  severe  puniahment,  hot  the  right  of  aaoo* 
toaiy  was  io  these  ages  the  great  means  of  protection  against  lawless  foroe, 
and  its  violation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  woiat  of  aacrilegni. 
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kindled.  On  the  night  of  All  Saints,  the  drnids  assembled  here 
to  offer  sacrifices,  and  it  was  established,  under  heavy  penalties, 
that  no  fire  should  be  kindled  on  that  night  throughout  the 
kingdom,  so  that  the  fire  which  was  used  afterwards  might  be  pro- 
cured from  it.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  the  people  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  scraball,  or  about  three-penpe,  yearly,  to  the  King  of 
Munster. 

On  the  1st  of  May  a  convocation  was  held  in  the  royal  palace 
of  the  King  of  -Connaught.  He  obtained  subsidies  in  horses  and 
arms  from  those  who  came  to  this  assembly.  On  this  occasion 
two  fires 'were  lit,  between  which  cattle  were  driven  as  a  preventa- 
tive or  charm  against  the  murrain  and  other  pestilential  distempers. 
From  this  custom  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  was  anciently 
called  Beltinne,  or  the  Day  of  Bel's  Fire. 

The  third  palace,  erected  by  Tuathal,  was  on  the  portion  of  land 
taken  from  the  province  of  Ulster.  Here  the  celebrated  fair  of 
TaUtean  was  held,  and  contracts  of  marriage  were  frequently  made. 
The  royal  tribute  was  raised  by  exacting  an  ounce  of  silver  from 
every  couple  who  were  contracted  and  married  at  that  time.  The 
fair  of  Tailtean  had  been  instituted  some  years  before,  in  honour  of 
Tailte,  who  was  buried  here.  This  fair,  says  Keating,  was  then 
kept  upon  the  day  known  in  the  Irish  language  as  La  Lughnasa,  or 
the  day  ordained  by  Lughaidh,  and  is  called  in  English  Lammas- 
day. 

The  fourth  and  the  most  important  of  the  royal  seats  was  the 
palace  of  Temair,  or  Tara :  here,  with  the  greatest  state  and  cere- 
mony, the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  discussed  and  decided.  On 
these  occasions,  in  order  to  preserve  the  deliberations  from  the 
public,  the  most  strict  secrecy  was  observed,  and  women  were 
.entirely  excluded. 

The  Dinnseanchus,  a  topographical  work,  compiled  in  the  twelfth 
century  from  ancient  MSS.,  is  the  principal  source  of  information 
on  this  subject.     Dr.  Pefcrie,  in  his  famous  Essay^  has  given  both 
the  original  and  translation  of  this  tract,  and  of  other  documents 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  he  remarks  how  exactly  the  accounts  . 
given  by  the  poet  historians  coincide  with  the  remains  which  even 
now  exist.    In  fact,  each  site  has  been  ascertained  with  precise 
accuracy — ^an  accuracy  which  should  very  much  enhance  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  our  ancient  histories. 
The  well  Neamhnach  was  first  identified.    Tradition  asserts  that 
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recent  period.    The  situation  ib  distinctly  pointed  oat  both  in  the 
prose  and  verae  accounts.    Here  was  held  the  Synod  of  Patrick, 
the  Synod  of  Buadhan  and  Brendan,  and  lastly,  the  Synod  of 
Adamnan.    The  next  existing  monument  which  has  been  identified 
with  certainty,  is  the  Teack-Miodhckuarta,  or  Banqueting  Hall,  so 
famous  in  Irish  history  and  bardic  tradition.    This  was  also  the 
great  house  of  the  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  place  where  the 
Fes  or  triennial  assemblies  were  held.     It  had  fourteen  doors — 
seven  to  the  east  and  seven  to  the  west.    Its  length,  taken  from 
the  road,  is  759  feet,  and  its  breadth  was  probably  about  90  feet. 
Kenneth  0*Hartigan  is  the  great,  and  indeed  almost  the  only^ 
authority  for  the  magnificence  and  state  with  which  the  royal  ban- 
quets were  held  herein.  .  As  lus  descriptions  are  written  in  a  strain 
of  eloquent  and  imaginative  verse,  his  account  has  been  too  readily 
supposed  to  be  purely  fictitious.    But  we  have  already  shown  that 
his  description  of  the  gold  vessels  which  were  used,  is  amply  corro- 
borated by  the  discovery  of  similar  articles.    His  account  of  the  ex- 
tent, if  not  of  the  exterior  magnificence,  of  the  building,  has  also 
been  fully  verified ;  and  there  remains  no  reason  to  dbubt  that  a 
*'  thousand  soldiers  **  may  have  attended  their  lord  at  his  feasts,  or 
that  'Hhree  times  fifty  stout  cooks  "  may  have  supplied  the  viands. 
There  was  also  the  "House  of  the  Women,"  a  term  savouring 
strangely  of  eastern  customs  and  ideas ;  and  the  "  House  of  the 
Fians,''  or  commons  soldiers. 

Two  poems  are  still  preserved  which  contain  ground-plans  of  the 
difierent  compartments  of  the  house,  showing  the  position  allotted 
to  difierent  ranks  and  occupations,  and  the  special  portion  which 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each.  The  numerous  distinctions  of  rank^ 
and  the  special  honours  paid  to  the  learned,  are  subjects  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  The  **  sad  of  literature "  and  the  "  royal 
chief"  are  classed  in  the  same  category,  and  were  entitled  to  a  jprim- 
ekrochaitf  or  steak;  nor  was  the  Irish  method  of  cooking  barbarous^ 
for  we  find  express  mention  of  a  spit  for  roasting  meat,  and  of  the 
skill  of  an  artificer  who  contrived  a  machine  by  which  thirty  spits 
oould  be  turned  at  once.^  The  five  great  Celtic  roads^  have  already- 
been  mentioned.    Indistinct  traces  of  them  are  still  found  at  Tanu. 

•  4t  onee.—See  Petrie's  Tara,  p.  213. 

*  Boads.—SeB  Napoleon's  J^tUus  CiBsar^  voL  iL  p.  22,  for  mention  of  tha 
Celtio  roads  in  GauL 
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clergy  attended.  Precedence  was  given  to  the  saint  by  the  prelates 
of  North  Britain,  to  honour  his  capacity  of  apostle  or  founder  of  the 
Church  in  that  country. 

Two  important  subjects  were  discussed  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
each  the  opinion  of  St.  Columba  was  accepted  as  definitive.  The 
first  referred  to  the  long-vexed  question  whether  the  Scottish  colony 
of  Alba  should  still' be  considered  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 
The  saint,  foreseeing  the  annoyances  to  which  a  continuance  of  this 
dependence  must  give  rise,  advised  that  it  should  be  henceforth  re- 
spected as  an  independent  state.  The  second  question  was  one  of 
less  importance  in  the  abstract,  but  fai*  more  difficult  to  settle  satis- 
factorily. The  bards,  or  more  probably  persons  who  wished  to 
enjoy  their  immunities  and  privileges  withoUt  submitting  to  the 
ancient  laws  which  obliged  them  to  undergo  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  study  before  becoming  licentiates,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, of  that  honorable  calUng,  had  become  so  numerous  and 
troublesome,  that  loud  demands  were  made  for  their  entire  suppres- 
sion. The  king,  who  probably  suffered  from  their  insolence  as 
much  as  any  of  his  subjects,  was  inclined  to  comply  with  the  popu- 
lar wish,  but  yielded  so  far  to  the  representations  of  St.  Columba,  as 
merely  to  diminish  their  numbers,  and  place  them  under  stricter 
rules. 

Hugh  Ainmire  was  killed  while  endeavouring  to  exact  the  Bora- 
mean  Tribute.  The  place  of  his  death  was  called  Dunbolg,  or  the 
Fort  of  the  Bags.  The  Leinster  king.  Bran  Dubh,  had  recourse  to 
a  stratagem,  from  whence  the  name  was  derived.  Finding  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  powerful  army  of  his  opponent,  he  entered 
his  camp  disguised  as  a  leper,  and  spread  a  report  that  the  Leinster 
men  were  preparing  to  submit.  ' 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  bullocks,  laden  with  leathern  bags, 
were  seen  approaching  the  royal  camp.  The  drivers,  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentinels,  said  that  they  were  bringing  provisions ; 
and  this  so  tallied  with  the  leper's  tale,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  deposit  their  burdens  without  further  inquiry.  In  the  night, 
however,  an  armed  man  sprang  from  each  bag,  and  l^ded  by  their 
king,  whose  disguise  was  no  longer  needed,  slaughtered  the  royal 
army  without  mercy,  Hugh  himself  falling  a  victim  to  the  personal 
bravery  of  Bran  Dubh. 

The  deaths  of  several  Irish  saints,  whose  lives  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  are  recorded  about  this  period.    Amongst  them. 
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west,  supposed  to  be  that  now  known  as  the  Ohio.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  of  venerable  bearings 
who  told  him  that  he  l^ul  gone  far  enough ;  that  further  discoveries 
were  reserved  for  other  men,  who  would  in  due  time  come  and 
christianize  that  pleasant  land. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years,  the  saint  returned  once  more  to 
Ireland,  and  lived  not  only  to  tell  of  the  marvels  he  had  seen,  but 
even  to  found  a  college  of  three  thousand  monks  at  Clonfert.  This 
voyage  took  place  in  the  year  545,  according  to  Colgan ;  but  as  St. 
Brendan  must  have  been  at  that  time  at  least  sixty  years  old,  an 
earlier  date  has  been  suggested  as  more  probable.^ 

The  northern  and  southern  Hy-Nials  had  long  held  rule  in 
Ireland  ;  but  while  the  northern  tribe  were  ever  distinguished,  not 
only  for  their  valour,  but  for  their  chivalry  in  field  or  court,  the 
southern  race  fell  daily  lower  in  the  estimation  of  their  counti-ymen. 
Their  disgrace  was  completed  when  two  kings,  who  ruled  Erinn 
Jointly,  were  treacheroasly  slain  by  Conall  Guthvin.  For  this 
crime  the  family  were  excluded  from  regal  honours  for  several 
generations. 

Home  dissensions  led  to  fatal  appeals  for  foreign  aid,  and  this 
frequently  from  the  oppressing  party.  Thus,  Congal  Caech,  who 
killed  the  reigning  sovereign  in  623,  fled  to  Britain,  and  after 
» 

^  Probable, -^The  legend  of  St.  Brendan  was  widely  diffased  in  the  Middle 
JVges.  In  the  Bibliotfuque  Imperude^  at  Paris,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
MSS.  of  the  original  Latin  legend,  the  dates  of  which  vary  from  the  eleventh 
^  the  foarteenth  century.  In  the  old  French  and  Romance  dialects  there  are 
.abundant  copies  in  most  public  libraries  in  France  ;  while  versions  in  Irish, 
Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portnguese,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
•Continent  Traces  of  ante-Columbian  voyages  to  America  are  continually  . 
•cropping  np.  But  the  appearance,  in  1837,  of  the  AniiquitaitB  Americana!  tive 
iia  Scriptores  SeptetUrionaUs  rerun^  anlt-Columbiarum,  in  America,  edited  by 
Professor  Rafu,  at  Copenhagen,  has  given  final  and  conclusive  evidence  on  th^ 
interesting  subject.  America  owes  its  name  to  an  accidental  landing.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  voyage  across  the  stormy  Bay 
of  Biscay,  or  the  wild  Gulf  of  Guinea,  may  have  been  driven  far  out  of  their 
course  to  western  lands.  Even  in  1833  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  apoa 
the  coast  of  Oregoii.  Humboldt  believes  that  the  Canary  Isles  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  Phosnicians,  but  "  perhaps  even  to  the  £truscans.''  There  is  a  map 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  made  in  the  year  1436|  where  an  iBland 
is  delineated  and  named  AntiUia^  See  Trans.  R.LA  vol.  xiv.  A  distin- 
guished modem  poet  of  Ireland  has  made  the  voyage  ol  St.  Brendan  the 
•ubject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems. 
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ravage  the  shores  of  England  or  Scotland ;  but  they  aeon  ratuined 
to  inflict  neir  barbarities  on  the  unfortunate  Irish.' 

Burning  churches  or  destroying  monasteries  was  a  favourite 
pastime  of  these  pirates,  wherever  they  could  obtain  a  landing 
on  Christian  shores ;  and  the  number  of  religious  houses  in  Ireland 
afforded  them  abundant  means  of  gratifying  their  barbarous  incU- 
nations.  But  when  they  became  so  far  masters  as  to  have  obtained 
some  permanent  settlement,  this  mode  of  proceedingwaa  considered 
either  more  troublesome  or  less  profitable  than  tbat  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  abbeys  and  churches.  Turgesius,  it  is  said, 
placed  an  abbot  of  hb  own  in  every  monastery ;  and  as  he  had 
already  conferred  ecclesiastical  pfBces  on  himself  and  on  his  lady, 
we  may  presume  he  was  not  very  particular  in  his  selections.  The 
vUlages,  too,  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  a  Danish  captain ;  and 
each  family  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  soldier  of  that  nation,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  house,  using  and  wasting  the  food  for 
tack  of  which  the  starving  children  of  the  lawful  owner  were  often 
dying  of  hunger. 

All  education  was  strictly  forbidden ;  books  and  manuscripts 
were  burned  and  drowned;  and  the  poets,  historians,  and  musicians 
imprisoned  and  driven  to  the  woods  and  mountuns.  Martial  sports 
were  interdicted,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank.  Even  nobles 
and  princes  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  usual  habiliments,  the  cast- 
off  clothes  of  the  Danes  being  considered  sufficiently  good  for  slaves. 

The  clergy,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  monasteries,  con- 
cealed themselves  as  best  they  could,  continuing  still  their  prayers 
and  fasts,  and  the  fervent  recital  of  the  Divine  Office.    The  Irish, 

'  IritK — The  historjr  of  the  two  hnndred  yem  during  which  these  northera 
pirates  detolated  the  islaod,  haa  been  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  veaerslileageaitd 
undoubted  satheDlicitj.  It  is  entitled  Cogadh  Qaedlut  n  Oatlaibk  (the  Wu% 
of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gall).  It  woi  quoted  by  Keatiug,  known  toColy^ui,  ud 
naed  by  the  Four  Miuters ;  but  for  many  yean  it  was  lupjioaGd  to  have  been 
completely  lost,  Dotil  it  was  disooveied,  in  1840,  by  Mr.  O'Curry,  among  the 
Seabright  MSS.  The  work  is  now  edited,  with  a  trantlatioo  &nd  most  valuable 
DoteB,  by  Ur.  Todd.  Several  other  co]iie9  have  been  discovered  since,  notably 
one  by  the  Franciscan  Brother,  ^lii^kael  O'Clery,  which  i^  at  present  in  the 
Burgundian  Libroiyat  Brussels.  From  internal  evidence,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  author  was  a  contemporary  of  King  Brian  Boroirah^  Dr.  O'Connor  refers 
the  authorship  to  Mao  Lisg.  who  was  chief  poet  to  that  monarch,  and  died  in 
1016,  two  yeara  after  hie  master.  Dr.  Todd  evidently  incline*  t«  thisopinion, 
though  he  distinctly  states  that  tbej-4  is  uu  authority  fur  it. 
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of  establishing  peace  and  concord  amongst  the  native  princes.  The 
northern  Hy-Nials  alone  remained  belligerent;  and  to  defend 
themselves,  pursued  the  usual  suicidal  course  of  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Danes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Irish  monarch, 
the  northern  chief,  Hugh  Finnlaith,  succeeded  to  the  royal  power ; 
broke  his  treaty  with  Amlafif,  which  had  been  only  oneof  convenience; 
and  turned  his  arms  vigorously  against  the  foreigners.  This  prince 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  the  Erst  sole 
Monarch  of  Scotland.  After  the  death  of  the  Irish  prince,  his  wife 
married  his  successor,  Flann,  who,  according  to  the  alternate  plan 
of  succession,  came  of  the  southern  Hy-Nial  family,  and  was  a  son 
of  Meloughlin,  once  the  formidable  opponent  of  the  lady's  former 
husband.  During  the  reign  of  Flann,  Cormac  Mac  Cullinaii,  a 
prelate  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  sanctity,  was  obliged  to 
unite  the  office  of  priest  and  king.  This  unusual  combination, 
however,  was  not  altogether  without  precedent.  The  archbishopric 
of  Gashel  owes  its  origin  remotely  to  this  great  man ;  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  city  of  Cashel  having  been  the  seat  of  royalty  in 
the  south,  and  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  it  was  exalted, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  dignity  of  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

Of  Cormac,  however  interesting  his  ^istory,  we  can  only  give  a 
passing  word.  His  reign  commenced  peaceably ;  and  so  wise — 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  so  holy — was  his  rule,  that  his 
kingdom  once  more  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity,  and  religion 
and  learning  flourished  again  as  it  had  done  in  happier  times. 

But  the  kingdom  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  rule,  was 
threatened  by  the  very  person  who  should  have  protected  it  most 
carefully;  and  Cormac,  after  every  efifoit  to  procure  peace,  was 
obliged  to  defend  his  people  against  the  attacks  of  Flann.  Even 
then  a  treaty  might  have  been  made  with  the  belligerent  monarch ; 
but  Cormac,  unfortunately  for  his  people  and  himself,  was  guided 
by  an  abbot,  named  Flahertach,  who  was  by  no  means  so  peaceably 
disposed  as  his  good  master.  This  unruly  ecclesiastic  urged  war 
on  those  who  were  already  too  willing  to  undertake  it ;  and  then 
made  such  representations  to  the  bishop-king,  as  to  induce  him 
to  yield  a  reluctant  consent.  It  is  said  that  Cormac  had  an  intima- 
tion of  his  approaching  end.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  made 
preparations  for  death,  as  if  he  believed  it  to  be  imminent. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  engagement  he  made  his  confession,  and 
added  some  articles  to  his  yi^  m  which  he  lefl  large  bounties  to 
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Flahertach  survived  the  battle,  and,  after  'some  years  spent  in 
penance,  became  once  more  minister,  and  ultimately  King  of 
Monster.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  learned  to  love  peace,  and 
his  once  irascible  temper  became  calm  and  equable. 

The  Bock  of  Gashel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  but  once  beantifiil 
chapel,  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  bishop-king.  His  literary 
fame  also  has  its  memorials.  His  Kule  is  contained  in  a  poem  of 
fourteen  stanzas,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of 
Gaedhilic,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other4anguages,theiilu6trious 
Cormac  was  so  profound  a  master.  This  Eule  is  general  in  several 
of  its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  particularly 
as  an  instruction  to  a  priest,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  direct^n 
of  himself  and  his  flock.  He  was  also  skilled  in  the  Ogham  writings, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a  poem  written  by  a  contemporary,  who, 
in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  th^  Irish  kings  and  chiefs, 
addresses  the  following  stanza  to  Cormac  : — 

*'  Connao  of  Cashel,  with  his  champions, 
Manster  is  his, — may  he  long  enjoy  it ! 
Around  the  King  of  Haith-Bidi  are  cultivated 
The  letters  and  the  trees." 

The  death  of  Cormac  is  thus  pathetically  deplored  by  Dalbuif 
son  of  M6r : — 

'*  The  bishop,  the  soul's  director,  the  renowned,  illustrious  doctor, 
King  of  Caiseal,  King  of  Famumha :  O  God  I  alas  for  Cormac  I  " 

Flann's  last  years  were  disturbed  by  domestic  dissensions.  His 
sons,  Donough  and  Conor,  both  rebelled  against  him ;  but  Nial 
Glundubh  (of  the  black  knee),  a  northern  Hy-Nial  chief,  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  their  father. 
Kann  died  the  following  year,  AD.  914,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
prince  who  had  so  ably  defended  hinu      Meanwhile,  the  Danes 


MS.  in  the  Bnrgundian  Library :  "The  hind  feet  of  his  horse  slipped  on  the 
slippery  road  in  th^  track  of  that  blood ;  the  horse  fell  backwards,  and  broke  faia 
[Cormac's]  back  and  his  neck  in  twain ;  and  he  said,  when  falling^  In  nuinut 
tuas  commendo  spiritum  meuniy  and  he  gives  up  his  spirit ;  and  the  impious 
sons  of  malediction  come  and  thrust  spears  into  his  body,  and  sever  hia  head 
from  his  body.'*  Keating  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  battle^  from  sd 
ajicieat  tract  not  known  at  pfesent. 
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fleet  in  915,  and  settled  at  Cenn-Fuait.^  Here  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Iiish  army,  bat  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Two 
years  after  they  received  another  disastrous  defeat  at  Cill-Mosanhog, 
near  Rathfamham.  A  large  cromlech,  still  in  that  neighbourhood, 
probably  marks  the  graves  of  the  heroes  slain  in  that  engagement. 
Twelve  kings  fell  in  this  battle.  Their  names  are  given  in  the 
Warz  of  ffie  GaedJiU,  and  by  other  authorities,  though  in  some 
places  the  number  is  increased.  Nial  Glundubh  was  amongst  the 
slain.  He  is  celebrated  in  pathetic  verse  by  the  bards.  Of  the 
battle  was  said : — 

'*  Fierce  and  hard  was  the  Wednesday 
On  which  hosts  were  strewn  under  the  fall  of  shields  ;. 
It  shall  be  caUed,  till  judgment's  day, 
The  destructive  bnxxung  of  Ath-diath." 

The  lamentation  of  Nial  was,  moreover,  said : — 

"  Sorrowful  this  day  is  sacred  Ireland, 
Without  a  iraliant  chief  of  hostage  reign  ! 
It  is  to  see  the  heavens  without  a  sun. 
To  view  Magh-Neill^  without  a  Nial." 

**  There  is  no  cheerfulness  in  the  happiness  of  men ; 
There  is  no  peace  or  joy  among  the  hosts ; 
No  fair  can  be  celebrated 
Since  the  sorrow  of  sorrow  died.** 

Donough,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  succeeded,  and  passed  his  reign  in 
obscurity,  with  the  exception  of  a  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Biegia. 
Two  great  chieftains,  however,  compensated  by  their  prowess  for 
his  indifference ;  these  were  Muircheartach,  son  of  the  brave  Nial 
Glundubh,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Callaghan  of  Cashel, 
King  of  Munster.  The  northern  prince  was  a  true  patriot^  willing 
to  sacrifice  .every  personal  feeling  for  the  good  of  his  country :  conse- 
quently, he  proved  a  most  formidable  foe  to  the  Danish  invader. 
Callaghan  of  Cashel  was,  perhaps,  as  brave,  but  his  name  cannot 
be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The  personal  advance- 
ment of  the  southern  Hy-Nials  was  more  to  him  than  the  political 
advancement  of  his  country ;  and  he  disgraced  his  name  and  his 

•  (7efifi-/VMi<.— Foat  Head.    The  site  has  not  been  accurately  identified. 
^  MaghrlfeiU,  ie.,  the  Plain  of  Nial,  a  bardic  name  for  Ireland.— Foor 
Masters,  toL  ii  p.  595. 
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succeeded  by  Gongallach,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes,  A.D.  954^ 
Donnell  O'Neill,  a  son  of  the  brave  Muircheartach,  now  obtained 
the  royal  power,  such  as  it  was ;  and  at  his  death  the  throne  re- 
verted to  Maelseachlainn,  or  Malachy  II.,  the  last  of  his  race  who 
ever  held  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  But  it  i^ust  not 
be  supposed  that  murders  and  massacres  are  the  staple  commodi- 
ties of  our  annals  during  this  eventful  period.  Every  noteworthy 
event  is  briefly  and  succinctly  recorded.  We  find,  from  time  to 
time,  mention  of  strange  portents,  such  as  double  suns,  and  other 
celestial  phenomena  of  a  more  or  less  remarkable  character.  Fearful 
storms  are  also  chronicled,  which  appear  to  have  occurred  at  certain 
intervals,  and  hard  frosts,  which  proved  almost  as  trying  to  thd 
''  men  of  Erinn  "  as  the  wars  of  the  Grentiles,  black  or  white.  But 
the  obituaries  of  abbots  or  monks,  with  the  quaint  remarks  ap- 
pended thereto,  and  epitomes  of  a  lifetime  in  a  sentence,  are  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  those  ancient  tomes.  In  one 
page  we  may  find  record  of  the  Lord  of  Aileach,  who  takes  a  pil-  ' 
grim's  staff ;  in  another,  we  have  mention  of  the  Abbot  Muireadhach 
and  others,  wjio  were  ''destroyed  in  the  refectory"  of  Dniim- 
Mesclaum  by  Congallach ;  and  we  read  in  the  lamentation  of  Muir- 
eadhach, that  he  was  "  the  lamp  of  every  choir."  Then  we  are  told 
simply  how  a  nobleman  ''  died  in  religion,"  as  if  that  were  praise 
enough  for  him ;  though  another  noble,  DomhnaU,  is  said  to  have 
''  died  in  religion,  after  a  good  life."  Of  some  abbots  and  bishops 
there  is  nothing  more  than  the  death  record ;-  but  in  the  age  of 
Christ  926,  when  Celedabhaill,  son  of  Scannal,  went  to  Some  on 
his  pilgrimage  from  the  abbacy  of  Beannchair,  we  are  given  in  full 
the  four  quatrains  which  he  composed  at  his  departure, — a  compo- 
sition which  speaks  highly  for  the  poetic  powers  and  the  true  piety 
of  the  author.    He  commences  thus : — 


Time  for  me  to  prepare  to  pan  from  the  shelter  of  a  habitation, 
To  journey  as  a  pilgrim  over  the  surface  of  the  noble  lively  sea; 
Time  to  depart  from  the  spares  of  the  flesh,  with  all  its  guilt ; 
Time  now  to  ruminate  how  I  may  find  the  great  Son  of  Mary ; 
Time  to  seek  virtue,  to  trample  upon  the  wiU  with  sorrow ; 
Time  to  reject  vices,  and  to  renounce  the  demoi. 

Time  to  barter  the  transitory  things  for  the  country  of  the  King  of  heaven  ; 
Time  to  defy  the  ease  of  the  little  earthly  world  of  a  hundred  pleasures ; 
Time  to  work  at  prayer  in  adoration  of  the  high  King  of  angels.'* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Bkttle  of  Doodilk— The  Daaea  tnppoted  to  be  Clirutdanized— Briao 
Boroimhti  and  his  Brother  Malioan — The  Pnlr»irtrinn|i  fight  the  Daneo — 
Mahonn  ia  aaaauiiiated — Brian  reveDgn  hii  Brother'a  Mnrdei^MaUchy'a 
Eiploita  agunst  -the  Danae — Malachy  and  Brian  form  a  Treaty  and  fight 
the  Dkoel — Malachy  vini  "the  Collar  of  Gold" — Brian'i  "Happy  Family" 
at  Kincora — He  naorpa  the  Supreme  Power,  and  heeomes  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land— liemote  Causet  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf — Oormfisith  ia  "  grim"  witil 
Brian— Blockade  of  Dublin— The  Danes  prepare  for  a  Fierce  Conflict — Brian 
prepare*  abo— The  Battle  of  Clontarf— Diipontioii  of  the  Fonea— Briao'a 
Death— Defeat  of  the  Danm. 

[A.D,  926—1028.] 

ANY  of  th»  sea-coast  towns  were  nov  in  possesdan 
of  the  Danes.  The^  liad  founded  Limerick,  and, 
indeed,  Wexford  and  Wateri'otd  almost  owe  them 
the  debt  of  parentage.  Obviously,  the  ports  were 
their  grand  securities — a  ready  refuge  if  driven 
by  native  valour  to  embark  in  their  fleets ;  conve- 
nient head-quartera  when  marauding  expeditions 
to  England  or  Scotland  were  in  preparation.  Bat 
the  Danes  never  obtuned  the  same  power  in  Ire- 
land as  in  the  sister  country.  The  domestic  di«- 
sensions  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  ruinous  as  they  were 
to  the  nation,  gave  it  at  least  the  advantage  of 
having  a  brave  and  resolute  body  of  men  always 
in  arms,  and  ready  to  fiice  the  foe  at  a  moment's 
notice,  when  no  selfish  policy  interfered.  In  937 
Athelstane  gained  his  famons  victory  over  the 
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UiTongh  the  Danish  ranks.  Fresh- foes  met  them  on  ever;  dde; 
snd,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  the  men  of  Munster  were  conqaered^ 
Callaghan,  the  king,  and  Prince  Duncan,  eon  of  Kennedy,  were 
bronght  entires  to  Dablin.  Then  the  royal  prisoners  were  removed 
to  Armagh,  and  their  safe  keeping  entrusted  to  nine  Danish  earb, 
who  had  a  strong  military  force  at  their  eiders  to  guard  them- 

"  The  news  of  this  insidione  act  rapidly  fanned  the  ardour  of  the 
Unnster  troops  to  be  revenged  for  the  imprisdnment  of  their  be- 
loved king.  Kennedy,  the  Prince  of  Mnnster,  father  of  Duncan, 
was  appointed  regent,  with  ample  powers  to  govepi  the  country  in 
the  king's  absence.  'The  first  step  was  to  collect  an  army  to  cope 
with  the  Danes.  To  assemble  a  safficient  body  of  troops  on  land 
was  easy ;  but  the  great  strength  of  the  northern  rovers  lay  in  their 
swift-sailing  ships.  '  It  must  strike  the  humblest  comprehension 
with  astonishment,'  says  Marmion,  '  that  the  Irish,  although  pos- 
sessed of  an  island  abounding  with  forests  of  the  finest  oak,  and 
other  suitable  materials  for  ^p-building — enjoying  also  the  most 
splendid  rivers,  loughs,  and  harbours,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  extensive  fieets,  should,  notwithstanding,  for  so 
many  centuries,  allow  the  piratical  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  sub- 
sequently the  more  dangerous  subversion  of  their  independence  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  without  an  effort  to  build  a  navy  that  could 
cope  with  those  invaders  on  that  element  from  which  they  could 
alone  expect  invasion  from  a  foreign  foe.'  This  neglect  has  also 
been  noticed  by  the  distinguished  Irish  writer — Wilde — who,  in 
his  admirably  executed  Catalogue  of  the  ArUi^lks  in  the  Rot/at  7ni& 
Academy,  observes : — '  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  ike  subject 
of  the  early  naval  architecture  of  this  countiy.  So  far  as  we  yet 
know,  two  kinds  of  boats  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  very  ewiy 
times  in  the  British  Isles— the  canoe  and  the  corragh ;  the  one 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  the  other  composed  of  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  hides.'  larger  vessels  there  must  have  been ; 
though,  from  the  length  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  we  have  aa 
traces  of  them  now.  Kennedy  not  only  collected  a  formidable  army 
by  land,  but  '  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  manned  it  with 
unen,  that  he  might  make  sure  of  his  revenge,  and  attach 
!my  by  sea  and  land.'  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  con- 
>n  an  adminrf  perfectly  skilled  in  maritime  aSiairs,  Failbhe 
king  of  Desmond, 
len  the  army  of  Munster  arrived  near  Armagh,  Uiey  learnt  the 
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e:rtant  fuller  accounts  in  various  pieces  of  native  poetry,  especially 
one  entitled  '  The  Pursuit  after  Callaghan  of  Cashel,  by  the  Chi^ 
of  Munster,  after  he,  had  been  entrapped  by  the  Danes.' " 

The  year  948  has  generally  been  assigned  as  that  of  the  conyer* 
sion  of  the  Danes  to  Christianity ;  but,  whatever  the  precise  period 
may  have  been,  the  conversion  was  rather  of  a  doubtful  character, 
as  we  hear  of  their  burning  churches,  plundering  shrines,  and 
slaughtering  ecclesiastics  with  apparently  as  little  remorse  as  ever. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin  are  said  to  hav^ 
been  converted,  they  burned  the  belfry  of  Slane  while  filled  with 
religious  who  had  sought  refuge  there.  Meanwhile  the  Irish  mo- 
narchies were  daily  weakened  by  divisions  and  domestic  wars. 
Connaught  was  divided  between  two  or  three  independent  princes, 
and  Munster  into  two  kingdoms. 

The  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  five  provinces  no  longer 
held  good ;  and  the  Ard-Eigh,  or  chief  monarch,  was  such  only  in 
name.  Even  the  great  northern  Hy-Nials,  long  the  bravest  and 
most  united  of  the  Irish  clans,  were  now  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  Cinel-Connaill  and  CinelrOwen :  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
for  some  time  excluded  from  the  alternate  accession  of  sovereignty, 
which  was  still  maintained  between  the  two  great  fiunilies  of  the 
race  of  Nial.  But,  ^ough  this  arrangement  was  persevered  in 
with  tolerable  regularity,  it  tended  little  to  the  promotion  of  peace, 
as  the  northern  princes  were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Meath  men,  who  were  their  inferiors  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  valour.         ^ 

The  sovereignty  of  Munster  had  also  been  settled  on  the  alter- 
nate principle,  between  the  great  tribe  of  Dalcassians,  or  north 
Munster  race,  .and  the  Eoghanists,  or  southeners.  This  plan  of 
succession,  as  may  be  supposed,  failed  to  woric  peaceably ;  and, 
in  942,  Kennedy,  the  father  of  the  famous  Brian  Boroiaih6, 
contested  the  sovereignty  with  the  Eoghanist  prince,  Callaghan 
Cadhel,  but  yielded  in  a  chivalrous  spirit,  not  very  common 
under  such  circumstances,  and  joined  his  former  opponent  in  his 
contests  with  the  Danes.  The  author  of  the  Wan  of  ihA  GaedhU 
fvUh  the  GcUl  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Brian 
and  his  eldest  brother,  Mathgamhain.  They  are  described  as  ^'  two 
fierce,  magnificent  heroes,  the  two  stout,  able,  valiant  piUais,'* 
who  then  governed  the  Dalcassian  tribes ;  Mathgamhain  (Mar 
houn)  being  the  actual  chieftain,  Brian  the  heir  apparent.    A 
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youthful,  bright  girls,  blooming  silk-clad  women,  and  aetive^ 
well-formed  boys."  The  active  boys  were  soon  disposed  of,  for  we 
find  that  they  collected  the  prisoners  on  the  hillocks  of  Saingd, 
where  *^  every  one  that  was  fit  for  war  was  put  to  death,  and  every 
one  that  was  fit  for  a  slave  was  enslaved."  This  event  is  dated 
A.D.  968. 

Mahoun  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  but  his  sac- 
cess  procured  him  many  enemies.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  under  the  auspices  of  Ivar  of  Limerick  and  his  son,  Dubhoeim. 
The  Eoghanist  dans  basely  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  their 
lawful  sovereign,  allied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  and  became 
principals  in  the  plot  of  assassination.  Their  motive  was  as 
simple  as  their  conduct  was  vile.  The  two  Eoghanist  families  were 
represented  by  Donovan  and  Molloy.  They  were  descendants  of 
OUioU  01uim,from  whom  Mahoun  was  also  deseended,  but  his  family 
were  Dalcassians.  Hitherto  the  Eoghanists  had  succeeded  in  de- 
priving the  tribes  of  Dal-Cais  of  their  fair  share  of  alternate  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Munster ;  they  became  alarmed  at  and 
jealous  of  the  advancement  of  the  younger  tribe,  and  determined  to 
do  by  treachery  what  they  could  not  do  by  force.  With  the  usual 
headlong  eagerness  of  traitors,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  Brian, 
and  quite  overlooked  the  retribution  they  might  expect  at  his  hands 
for  their  crime.  There  ^e  two  different  accounts  of  the  murder, 
which  do  not  coincide  in  detail.  The  main  facts,  however,  are 
reliable:  Mahoun  was  entrapped  in  some  way  to  the  house  of 
Donovan,  and  there  he  was  basely  murdered,  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  in  defiance  of  the  safe-conduct  of  the 
bishop,  which  he  secured  before  his  visit.  • 

The  traitors  gained  nothing  by  their  treachery  except  the  con- 
tempt of  posterity.  Brian  was  not  slow  in  avenging  his  brother. 
*^  He  was  not  a  stone  in  place  of  an  egg,  nor  a  wisp  of  hay  in  place 
of  a  dub ;  but  he  was  a  hero  in  place  of  a  hero,  and  valour  after 
valour."* 

Public  opinion  was  not  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of  his  character; 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahoun,  Brian  invaded  Donovan's 
territory,  drove  off  his  cattle,  took  the  fortress  of  Cathair  Cuan^ 
and  slew  Donovan  and  his  Danish  ally,  Harolt.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  accounts  with  Molloy.    Gogardn  is  sent  to  the 


Valour,^  Wars  o/the  Oaedhil,  p.  lOL 
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mention  a  traitor  in  Brian's  camp,  who  had  informed  the  Danes  that 
his  forces  had  been  weakened  by  the  absence  of  his  son  Donoagh, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  devastate  Leinster.  Malachy  has  the  credit 
of  this  piece  of  treachery,  with  other  imputations  scarcely  less  dis- 
reputable. 

The  site  of  the  battle  has  been  accurately  defined.  It  took  place 
on  the  plain  of  Clontarf,^  and  is  called  the  Battle  of  the  Fishing 
Weir  of  CJontarf.  The  weir  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tolka, 
where  the  bridge  of  Ballybough  now  stands.  The  Danish  line  was 
extended  along  the  coast,  and  protected  at  sea  by  their  fleets.  It 
was  disposed  in  three  divisions,  and  comprised  about  21,000  men, 
the  Leinster  forces  being  included  in  the  number.  The  first  divi- 
sion or  left  wing  was  the  nearest  to  Dublin.  It  was  composed  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  headed  by  Sitric,  who  was  supported  by 
the  thousand  mail-clad  Norwegians,  commanded  by  Garlus  and 
Anrud.  In  the  centre  were  the  I^igennians,  under  the  command 
of  Maelmordha.  The  right  wing  comprised  the  foreign  auxiliaiieSy 
under  the  command  of  Brodir  and  Siguard.^ 

Brian's  army  was  also  disposed  in  three  divisions.  The  first 
was  composed  of  his  brave  Dalcassians,  and  commanded  by  his  son 
Murrough,  assisted  by  his  four  brothers,  Teigue,  Donough,  Connor, 
and  Flann,  and  his  youthful  heir,  Turlough,  who  perished  on  the 
field.  The  second  division  or  centre  was  composed  of  troops  from 
Munster,  and  was  commanded  by  Moth  la,  gi'andson  of  the  King  of 
the  Deisi,  of  Waterford,  assisted  by  many  native  princes.     The 

^  Clontarf. — There  is  oarions  evidence  that  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
dontarf  must  have  been  written  bj  an  eye-witness,  or  by  one  who  bad  ob- 
tained his  information  from  an  eye-witness.  The  author  states  that  "the 
foreigners  came  out  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  morning  at  the  full  tide,"  and 
that  the  tide  came  in  again  in  the  evening  at  the  same  place.  The  Danes  sof* 
fered  severely  from  this,  '*  for  the  tide  had  carried  away  their  ships  from 
them. "  Consequently,  hundreds  perished  in  the  waves. — Wars  of  ike  Gtiedhii^ 
p.  191.  Dr.  Todd  mentions  that  he  asked  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  of  TVioity 
College,  Dublin,  to  calculate  for  him  '*  what  was  the  hour  of  high  water  at 
the  shore  of  Clontarf,  in  Dublin  Bay,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1014."  The 
result  was  a  full  confirmation  of  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the  Warm 
of  the  GaedhU — the  Rev.  S.  Haughton  having  calculated  that  the  momisg  tide 
was  full  in  at  5.30  a.n).,  the  evening  tide  being  full  at  55.5  p.m. 

^  Sigtuird, — ^Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  disposition  of  forces  on  each. 
side,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  accuracy  on  the  subject.  We  know- 
how  difHcult  it  is  to  obtain  correct  particulars  on  such  occasions,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  *'own  correspondents"  and  electric  telegraphs. 
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amiB.*  A  seeond  detachment  smved  the  next  day,  headed  hj 
Manrice  de  Prendci^aat,  A  WeLah  gentleman,  with  ten  knights  ftud 
sixty  archen.  Demod  at  once  assembled  his  men,  and  joined  hia 
allies.  He  coald  only  muster  fire  hundred  followeis ;  but  with 
their  onited  forces,  sneh  as  they  were,  the  outlawed  king  and  the 
needy  adventurers  laid  siege  to  tbe  city  of  Wexford.  The  brave 
inhabitants  of  this  mercantile  town  at  once  set  forth  to  meet  them ; 
iKit,  fearing  the  result  if  attacked  in  open  field  by  well-discipliiied 
txoopfl,  tiiey  fired  the  suborhs,  and  entrenched  themselTes  in  the 


town.  Next  morning  the  assaulting  party  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  but  the  clergy  of  Wexford  advised  an  effort  for 
peace:  terms  of  capitulation  were  negotiated,  and  Dermod  was 
obliged  to  pardon,  when  he  would  probably  have  preferred  to  mas- 
sacre. It  is  said  that  FitsStephen  burned  his  little  fleet,  to  show 
his  followers  that  they  must  conquer  or  die.  Two  cantreds  of  land, 
comprising  the  present  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,*  were  bestowed 

*  Mtit-at-arTtu. — HiberTiia  Bxpagnata,  lib.  i.  c  16. 

■  BaTgy.—OwT  illuatration  given  ■  viewof  theremainiof  thiisDcientcutla. 
It  way  formerly  the  reaidence  of  Bogenal  HiLrvey,  a  Ptoteatant  geDtleman, 
who  mffered  in  tho  rebellion  of  1798,  foe  his  adherence  to  the  cauie  of  Ireltnd. 
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. 1 . . — 

had  already  broken  ont  in  the  Irish  camp :  the  Ulster  chiefs  retomed 
home ;  the  contingent  was  weakened ;  and,  either  through  fear,  or 
from  the  natural  indolence  of  his  pacific  disposition,  he  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Mac  Murrough's  authority.  Mac  Murrough  gave  his 
son  Cormac  as  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  A  private 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two  kings,  in  which 
Dermod  pledged  himself  to  dismiss  his  foreign  allies  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  bring  no  more  strangers  into  the  country.  It  is 
more  than  probable:  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  fulfilling 
his  promise  ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  broke  it  the  first  moment 
it  was  his  interest  to  do  so.  Dermod's  object  was  simply  to  gain 
time,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 

Maurice  FitzGerald  arrived  at  Wexford  a  few  days  after,  and  the 
recreant  king  at  once  proceeded  to  meet  him ;  and  with  this  addi- 
tion to  his  army,  marched  to  attack  Dublin.  The  Dano-Celts,  who 
inhabited  this  city,  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  that  they 
dreaded  a  repetition  of  his  former  tyrannies.  They  had  elected  a 
governor  for  themselves  ;  but  resistance  was  useless.  After  a  brief 
struggle,  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace — a  favour  which  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  granted  without  further  massacres  and 
burnings,  had  not  Dermod  wished  to  bring  his  arms  to  bear  in 
another  q[tiarter. 

Donnell  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Dermod,  had  just  rebelled  against  Eoderic,  and  the 
former  was  but  too  willing  to  assist  him  in  his  attempt.  Thus 
encouraged  where  he  should  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  and 
hunted  down  with  ignominy,  his  ambition  became  boundless. 
He  played  out  the  favourite  game  of  traitors ;  and  no  doubt 
hoped,  when  he  had  consolidated  his  own  power,  that  he  could 
easily  expel  his  foreign  allies.  Strongbow  had  not  yet  arrived, 
though  the  winds  had  been  long  enough  "  at  east  and  easterly."* 
His  appearance  was  still  delayed.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Earl  was 
in  a  critical  position.    Henry  and  his  barons  were  never  on  the  most 

®  Easterly, — Cambrensis  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  advised  the- 
despatch  of  a  letter  to  Stronghow.  He  also  gives  us  the  letter,  which  probably 
was  his  own  compositioD,  as  it  is  written  in  the  same  strain  of  bombast  as 
his  j)rai8es  of  his  family. — Hib,  Expug.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  It  commences  thus:  "We 
have  watched  the  storks  and  swallows ;  the  summer  birds  are  come  and  gone," 
&c.  y^e  imagine  that  Dermod's  style,  if  he  had  taken  to  epistolary  oonet- 
poadence,  would  have  been  rather  a  contrast. 
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their  limbs,  and  then  hurled  them  from  a  precipice  into  the  sea.  It 
was  ^e  first  instalment  of  the  utterly  futile  theory,  so  often  put  in 
j)ractice  since  that  day,  of ''  striking  terror  into  the  Irish ;"  and  the 
experiment  was  quite  as  unsuccessful  as  all  such  experiments  have 
ever  been.* 

While  these  cruelties  were  enacting,  Strongbow  had  been  collect- 
ing forces  in  South  Wales;  but,  as  he  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
departure,  he  received  a  peremptory  order  from  Henry,  forbidding 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  he  determined 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  royal  mandate,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  he  laid  siege  to  Waterford.  The  citizens 
behaved  like  heroes,  and  twice  repulsed  their  assailants ;  but  their 
bravery  could  not  save  them  in  the  face  of  overpowering  numbers. 
A  breach  was  made  in  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  poured  in ;  and  a 
merciless  massacre  followed. .  Dermod  arrived  while  the  conflict 
was  at  its  height,  and  for  once  he  has  the  credit  of  interfering  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  Beginald,  a  Danish  lord,  and  O'Phelan,  Prince 
of  the  Deisi,  were  about  to  be  slain  by  their  captors,  but  at  his 
request  they  were  spared,  and  the  general  carnage  was  suspended. 
For  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  one  could  wish  to  think  that 
this  was  an  act  of  mercy.  But  Mac  Murrough  had  his  daughter  Eva 
with  him;  he  wished  to  have  her  nuptials  with  Strongbow  celebrated 
at  once ;  and  he  could  scarcely  accomplish  lus  purpose  while  men 
were  slaying  their  fellows  in  a  cold-blooded  massacre.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  nuptials  were  performed.  The  English  Earl,  a  widower, 
and  long  past  the  prime  of  manhood,  was  wedded  to  the  fair 
young  Celtic  maiden ;  and  the  marriage  procession  passed  lightly 
over  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Thus  com- 
menced the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  must  those 
nuptials  be  for  ever  celebrated  in  tears  and  blood  1 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  the  army  set  out  for  Dubjin. 
Boderic  had  collected  a  large  force  near  Clondalkin,  and  Hosculf, 
the  Danish  governor  of  the  city,  encouraged  by  their  presence,  had 
again  revolted  against  Dermod.  The  English  army  having  learned 
that  the  woods  and  defiles  between  Wexford  and  Dublin  were  well 
guarded,  had  made  forced  marches  along  the  mountains,  and 
succeeded  in  reacl^g  the  capital  long  before  they  were  expected. 

'  Been.—Ji  we  are  to  believe  Cambreiuii,  Haymond  argaed  againat  this 
oraelty,  and  Henry  in  favour  of  it. 
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more  fully  entertained  when  we  come  to  the  Synod  of  Casbel, 
which  was  held  two  years  later. 

In  1171  Dermod  MacMurrough,  the  author  of  so  many  nodseries, 
and  the  object  of  so  much  just  reprobation,  died  at  Ferns,  on  the 
4th  of  May.  His  miserable  end  was  naturally  considered  a  judg- 
ment for  his  evil  life.  His  obituary  is  thus  recorded  :  *"  Diarmadd 
Mac  Murchadha,  King  of  Leinster,  by  whom  a  trembling  soil  was 
made  of  all  Ireland,  after  having  brought  over  the  Saxons,  after 
having  done  extensive  injuries  to  the  Irish,  after  plundering  and 
burning  many  churches,  as  Ceanannus,  Cluain-Iraired,  &c.,  died 
before  the  end  of  a  year  [after  this  plundeiing],  of  an  insufferable 
and  unknown  disease ;  for  he  became  putrid  while  living,  through 
the  miracle  of  God,  Colum-cUle,  and  Finnen,  and  the  other  saints  of 
Ireland,  whose  churches  he  had  profaned  and  burned  some  time 
before ;  and  he  died  at  Feamamor,  without  [making]  a  will,  withont 
penance,  without  the  body  of  Christ,  without  unction,  as  his 
evil  deeds  deserved,"' 

£ut  the  death  of  the  traitor  could  not  undo  the  traitor's  work. 
Men's  evil  deeds  live  after  them,  however  they  may  repent  them  on 
their  deathbeds.  Strongbow  had  himself  at  once  proclaimed  King 
of  Leinster — his  marriage  with  Eva  was  the  ground  of  his  claim  ; 
but  though  such  a  mode  of  succession  might  hold  good  in  Normandy, 
it  was  perfectly  illegal  in  Ireland.  The  question,  however,  was  not 
one  of  right  but  of  might,  and  it  was  settled  as  all  such  questions 
invariably  are.  But  Strongbow  had  a  master  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  who  had  his  own  views  of  these  complications.  His 
tenure,  however,  was  somewhat  precarious.  His  barons,  always 
turbulent,  had  now  a  new  ground  for  aggression,  in  the  weakness  to 
which  he  had  exposed  himself  by  his  virtual  sanction  of  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  fain  to  content  himself 
with  a  strong  injunction  commanding  all  his  English  subjects  then 
in  Ireland  to  return  immediately,  and  forbidding  any  further  rein- 
forcements to  be  sent  to  that  country.  Strongbow  was  alarmed, 
and  at  once  despatched  Raymond  le  Gros  with  apologies  and  expla- 
nations, offering  the  King  all  the  lands  he  had  acquired  in  Ireland. 
Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  these 

^  DuervecL— The  Annals  of  Clonmacnou  give  a  similar  aocoimt ;  bnfcinft 
paper  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  said,  that  he  died  **  after  tkeyictory 
of  penance  and  unction."  The  old  account  is  probably  the  more  reliable^  as  ^ 
is  the  more  consonant  with  his  previous  career. 
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Strongbow  again  committed  the  government  of  Dablin  to  Miles 
de  Cogan,  and  set  out  for  Wexford.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
opposed  by  O'Regan,  Prince  of  Idrone.  An  action  ensued,  wjiich 
might  have  terminated  fatally  for  the  army,  had  not  the  Irish  prince 
received  his  death-wound  from  an  English  archer.  His  troops  took 
to  flight,  and  Strongbow  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  he  arrived 
too  late.  Messengers  met  him  on  the  way,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fort  of  Carrig.had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  who  are  said 
to  have  practised  an  unjustifiable  stratagem  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  place.  As  usual,  there  are  two  versions  of  the  story.  One  of 
these  versions,  which  appears  not  improbable,  is  that  the  besieged 
had  heard  a  false  report  of  the  affair  in  Dublin ;  and  believing 
Strongbow  and  the  English  army  to.  have  been  overthrown,  they 
surrendered  on  the  promise  of  being  sent  in  safety  to  Dublin.  On 
their  surrender,  the  conditions  were  violated,  FitzStephen  was  im. 
prisoned,  and  some  of  his  followers  killed.  The  charge  against  the 
besiegers  is  that  they  invented  the  report  as  a  stratagem  to  obtain 
their  ends,  and  that  the  falsehood  was  confirmed  in  n  solemn  man* 
ner  by  the  bishops  of  Wexford  and  Kildare.  > 

Ai  soon  as  the  Wexford  men  had  heard  of  Strongbow's  approach, 
they  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  fled  to  Beg-Erin,  a  stockaded  island, 
at  the  same  time  sending  him  a  message,  that,  if  he  attempted  to 
approach,  they  would  kill  all  their  prisoners.  The  Earl  withdrew 
to  Waterford  in  consequence  of  this  threat,  and  here  he  learned  that 
his  presence  was  indispensable  in  England ;  he  therefore  set  off  at 
once  to  plead  his  own  cause  with  his  royal  master.  A  third  attack 
had  been  made  on  Dublin,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  Lord  of  Breffni, 
but  it  was  repulsed  by  Miles.  With  this  exception,  the  Irish  made 
no  attempt  against  the  common  enemy,  and  domestic  wars  were  as 
frequent  as  usual. 

Henry  had  returned  to  England,  and  was  now  in  Newenham,  in 
Gloucestershire,  making  active  preparations  for  bis  visit  tQ  Ireland. 
The  odium  into  which  he  had  fallen>  after  his  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  had  rendered  his  position  pe- 
rilous in  the  extreme;  and  probably  his  Irish' expedition  would  never 
have  been  undertaken,  had  he  not  required  some  such  object  to  turn 
his  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects  from  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.^    He  received  Strongbow  coldly,  and  at  first  refused 

^  Crime, — So  fearful  was  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  a  public  excommtini- 
cation  and  interdict,  that  he  sent  tconrtierB  at  once  to  Rome  to  announce  hif 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AtrivAl  of  Hem;  IL— Some  of  the  Native  Prinoee  pay  him  Homage— His  Clu- 
raotor— Dublin  in  the  time  of  Henry  tl.— His  Winter  P^ace— Nornuu 
Lusuriea— King  Henrj  holds  a  Court— Adrian'*  Bull— Temporal  Power  of 
the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages— Conduct  of  the  Cloi^—IriBh  Property  given 
to  Bojclish  Settlen—Heciy  II.  retunu  to  Eogltmd— The  Aocoont  Cambmuia 
gives  of  the  Injuries  dons  to  Ireland  by  his  Countrymen— Baymond,  Jfont- 
marisco,  and  Strongbow- The  latter  is  defeated— He  recalls  Baymond  Iram 
Wale*— Treaty  between  Boderic  and  Henry- Death  of  Stroogbow. 

[i.T>.  1171—1176.] 

ENBY  landed  in  Ireland  od  the  IStb  of  October, 
1171,  at  Crook,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Strongbow,  William  Fitz- 
Aldelm,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Ro-  - 
bert  FitzBamard,  and  many  other  lords.  His 
whole  force,  which,  according  to  the  most  antheqtic 
English  accounts,  was  distributed  in  four  hundred 
ships,  consisted  of  500  knights  and  4,000  qien-at- 
arma.  It  would  appear  the  Iriah  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  he  intended  to  claim  the  kingdom  as  his 
own,  and  rather  looked  upon  him  aa  a  powerful 
potentate  who  had  come  to  assist  the  native  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Even  had  they  suspected 
his  real  object,  no  opposition  might  have  been  made 
to  it.  The  nation  had  Buffered  much  from  domestie 
dissension  ;  it  had  yet  to  learn  that  foreign  oppres- 
sion was  an  incomparable  greater  evil. 
If  a  righteous  king  or  a  wise  statesman  had  taken  the  affair  in 

*  /rwA  Brooch. — The  brooch  figured  above  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  wm 
found  in  the  ArdkiUen  ciannoge,  near  Strokestown,  connty  Boecommon.  The 
original  is  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aeulemy,  and  is  considered  (he  finest  specimen 
of  bronze  worhmandiip  in  the  collection. 
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the  devil  we  came,  to  the  devil  we  shall  go."  And  the  head  of  this 
family  had  now  come  to  reform  the  Irish,  and  to  improve  their 
condition — social,  secular,  and  ecclesiastical  I 

A  special  residence  was  erected  for  the  court  on  part  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  southern  side  of  Dame-street.  The  whole 
extent  of  Dublin  at  that  time  was,  in  length,  from  Com  Market  to 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  Liffey,  then 
covering  Essex-street,  to  Little  Sheep-street,  now  Ship-street,  where 
a  part  of  the  town  wall  is  yet  standing  J  The  only  edifices  in 
existence  on  the  southern  side  of  Dame-street,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew and  the  King's  Mills.^  College-green  was  then  quite  in  the 
country,  and  was  known  as  the  village  of  Le  ffogges,  a  name  that  is 
apparently  derived  from  the  Teutonic  word  Hoge,  which  signifies  a 
small  liill  or  sepulchral  mound.  Here  there  was  a  nunnery  called 
St.  Mary  le  Hogges,  which  had  been  erected  or  endowed  not  many 
years  before  Henry's  arrival,  and  a  place  called  Hoggen's  Butt,  where 
the  citizens  exercised  themselves  in  archery.  Here,  during  the 
winter  of  1171,  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  may  have 
engaged  in  peaceful  contests  and  pleasant  trials  of  skilL 

Henry's  "  winter  palace  "  was  extemporized  with  some  artistic 
taste.  It  was  formed  of  polished  osiers.  Preparations  had  been 
made  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table — a  matter 
in  which  the  Normans  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  either  Celt  or 
Saxon.  The  use  of  crane's  flesh  was  introduced  into  Ireland  for 
the  first  time,  as  well  as  that  of  herons,  peacocks,^  swans,  and  wild 

'  Standing. — ^Four  Masters,  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  note  m. 

^  MUls, — Dame-etreet  deiived  its  Dame  from  a  dam  or  mill-stream  near  it 
There  was  also  the  gate  of  Blessed  Mary  del  Dam.  The  original  name  was 
preserved  until  quite  recently..  In  the  reign  of  Charles  J.  the  Master  of  the 
BoUa  had  a  residence  here,  which  is  described  as  being  **in  a  very  whole* 
some  air,  with  a  good  orchard  and  garden  leading  down  to  the  water-side."-' 
Gilbert's  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  264  In  fact,  the  residences  here  were  similar  to 
those  pleasant  places  on  the  Thames,  once  the  haunts  of  the  nobility  of 
London. 

*  Peacocks.  — To  serve  a  peacock  with  its  feathers  was  one  of  the  grandest  ex- 
ploits of  mediaeval  cookery.  It  was  sown  up  in  its  skin  after  it  had  been  roasted, 
when  it  was  allowed  to  cool  a  little.  The  bird  then  appeared  at  the  last  course 
as  if  alive.  Cream  of  almonds  was  also  a  favourite  dainty.  Indeed,  almonds 
were  used  in  the  composition  of  many  dishes  ;  to  use  as  many  and  as  various 
ingredients  as  possible  seeming  to  be  tixe  acme  of  gastronomy.    St.  Bernard  had 
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power ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  had  been  exercised  repeatedly 
both  before  and  after  Adrian  granted  the  fiunons  Bull,  by  which  he 
conferred  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  on  Henry  II.    The  Merovingian 
dynasty  was  changed  on  the  decision  of  Pope  Zachaiy.     Pope 
Adrian  threatened  Frederick  I.,  that  if  he  did  not  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  property  in  Lombardy,  he  should  forfeit 
the  cro-v^,  "  received  from  himself  and  through  his  unction."  When 
Pope  Innocent  III.  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Lack- 
hmd  in  1211,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  of  England  on^  Philip 
Augustus,  the  latter  instantly  prepared  to  assert  his  daim,  though 
he  had  no  manner  of  title,  except  the  Papal  grant.^    In  fact,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Henry  was  claiming  the  Irish  crown  in  right 
of  Adrian's  Bull,  given  some  years  previously,  he  was  in  no  small 
trepidation  at  the  possible  prospect  of  losing  his  English  domi* 
nions,  as  an  excommunication  and  an  interdict  were  even  then 
hanging  over  his  head.    Political  and  polemical  writers  have  taken 
strangely  perverted  views  of  the  whole  transaction.     One  writer,* 
with  apparently  the  most  genuine  impartiality,  accuses  the  Pope, 
the  King,  and  the  Irish  prelates  of  the  most  scandalous  hypocrisy. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  question  might  have  served  to  prove 
the  groundlessness  of  this  assertion.    The  Irish  clergy,  he  assorts — 
and  his  assertion  is  all  the  proof  he  gives — ^betrayed  their  country 
for  the  sake  of  tithes.    But  tithes  had  already  been  enacted,  and 
the  Irish  clergy  were  very  far  from  conceding  Henry's  claims  in  the 
manner  which  some  historians  are  pleased  to  imagine. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  possession  of  Ireland  was 
coveted  at  an  early  period  by  the  Norman  rulers  of  Great  Britain. 
When  Henry  IL  ascended  the  throne  in  1154,  he  probably  intended 
to  take  the  matter  in  hands  at  once.  An  Englishman,  Adrian  lY., 
filled  the  Papal  chair.  TheEnglish  monarch  would  naturally  find  him 
favourable  to  his  own  country.  John  of  Salisbury,  then  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  commissioned  to  request  the  favour. 
No  doubt  he  represented  his  master  as  very  zealous  for  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  made  it  appear  that  his  sole  motive  was  the  good^ 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  barbarous  Irish ;  at  least  this  is  plainly 

on  eonstikitional  right;  biit  the  fonner  aUo  admitted  a  divine  rights — D^ 
Maistre,  Du  Pape,  lib.  ii  p.  387. 

*  OranL^See  M.  Gosselin's  Power  of  (he  Pope^  during  the  Middle  Age$^ 
for  farther  information  on  this  subject. 

^  Writer, — Ireland,  Hiitorical  and  StatistieaL 
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they  believed  the  nsurpation  less  tmjust,  but  because  they  considered 
submission  the  wisest  course.  But  the  Bull  of  Adrian  had  not  yet 
been  produced ;  and  Henry's  indifference  about  this  document,  or  his 
reluctance  to  use  it,  showB  of  how  little  real  importance  it  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time.  One  fearful  evil  followed  from  this  Anglo-Nor^ 
man  invasion.  The  Irish  clergy  had  hitherto  been  distmguished  for 
the  high  tone  of  their  moral  conduct ;  the  English  clergy,  unhappily^ 
were  not  so  rich  in  tliis  virtue,  and  their  evil  communication  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  nation  whom  it  was  supposed  they 
should  be  $o  eminently  capable  of  benefiting. 

Henry  did  not  succeed  much  better  with  his  administration  of 
secular  affairs.  In  his  Curia  Regis,  at  Lismore,  he  modelled  Irish 
administration  on  Norman  precedents,  apparently  forgetting  that  a 
kingdom  and  a  province  should  be  differently  governed.  Strongbow 
was  appointed  Earl  Marshal ;  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Lord  Constable ;  Ber- 
tram de  Verdun,  Seneschal ;  Theobald  Walter,  Chief  Butler ;  and 
De  Wellesley,  Eoyal  Standard-bearer.  It  was  also  arranged  that,  on 
the  demise  of  a  Chief  Governor,  the  Norman  nobles  were  to  elect  a 
successor,  who  should  have  full  authority,  until  the  royal  pleasure 
could  be  known.  Henry  did  not  then  attempt  to  style  himself 
King  or  Lord  of  Ireland;  his  object  seems  to  have  been  simply  to 
obtain  authority  in  the  country  through  his  nobles,  as  Wales  had 
been  subdued  in  a  similar  manner.  English  laws  and  customs  were 
also  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  English  settlers  -,  the  native 
population  still  adhered  to  their  own  legal  observances.  Heniy 
again  forgot  that  laws  must  be  suited  to  the  nation  for  whom  they 
are  made,  and  that  Saxon  rules  were  as  little  likely  to  be  accep- 
table to  the  Celt,  as  his  Norman  tongue  to  an  English-speaking 
people. 

Dublin  was  now  made  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  its  governor,  has  been  generally  considered  in  point  of  fact 
the  first  Viceroy  for  Ireland.  He  was  installed  in  the  Norman 
fashion,  and  the  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance  wlBre  made  the 
insignia  of  the  dignity.  Waterford  and  Wexford  were  also  bestowed 
on  royal  favourites,  or  on  such  knights  as  were  supposed  most  likely 
to  hold  them  for  the  crown.  Castles  were  erected  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  portioned  out  among  Henry's  needy  followers ; 
Mid,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  a  man  was  called  a  rebel  if  he 
presumed  to  consider  his  house  or  lands  as  his  own  property. 

The  winter  had  been  so  stormy  that  there  was  little  communion- 
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■ifh.  England ;  but  early  in  spring  the  King  received  the 
ixioB  intelligence  of  the  arriral  of  Fapal  Legates  in  Normandy, 
amed  that  they  threatened  to  place  his  dominioDS  under  an 
lict,  if  lie  did  not  appear  immediately  to  answer  for  his  crime. 
a.  £leanor  and  his  sons  were  also  plotting  against  him,  and 
I  ^rere  many  who  boldly  declared  that  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
>p  of  Canterbury  would  yet  be  fearfully  avenged.  Henry  de- 
lined  at  once  to  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  avert  his  doom 
L  real  or  pretended  penitence.  He  therefore  suled  for  England 
n  Wexford  Harbour,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  17th  of  A'pril,  1172, 
L  arrived  the  Bame  day  at  Port  Finnen,  in  Wales.  We  give  the 
timony  of  Gambrensis,  no  friend  to  Ireland,  to  prove  that  neither 
Tgj  nor  laity  benefited  by  the  royal  visit.  He  thus  describes 
3  inanguratiou  of  that  selfish  system  of  plunder  and  devastation, 
which  Ireland  has  been  subjected  for  centuries — a  system  which 
efers  the  interests  of  the  few  to  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  then 
jSb  bitteriy  at  the  misery  it  has  created:  "The  clergy  are  reduced 
beggary  in  t^e  island ;  the  cathedral  churches  mourn,  having 
en  deprived,  by  the  aforesaid  persons  [the  leading  adventurers], 
d  others  along  with  them,  or  who  came  over  after  them,  of  the 
ids  and  ample  estates  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them 
thfully  and  devoutly.  And  thus  the  exalting  of  the  Church  has 
en  changed  into  the  despoiling  or  plundering  of  the  ChurcK" 
)r  is  his  account  of  the  temporal  state  of  the  kingdom  any  better. 
3  informs  ns  that  Dermod  Mac  Mmrough,  the  originator  of  all 
ose  evils,  "  oppressed  his  nobles,  exalted  upstarts,  was  a  calamity 
his  countrymen,  hated  by  the  strangers,  and,  in  a  word,  at  war 
th  the  world."  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  who,  it  will  be 
nembered,  were  his  own  relatives,  and  of  their  work,  he  writes 
OS :  "  This  new  and  bloody  conquest  was  defiled'hy  au  enormous 
daion  of  blood,  and  the  slaughter  of  a  Christian  people."  And 
sin :  "  The  lands  even  of  the  Irish  who  stood  faithful  to  our  cause, 
im  the  first  descent  of  FitzStephen  and  the  Earl,  you  have,  in 
>lation  of  a  treaty,  made  over  to  your  friends."'  His  character  of 
inry  is,  that  he  was  more  given  to  "  hunting  than  to  holiness." 
The  EngUsh  monarch,  however,  could  assume  an  appearance  of 
«t  profound  humility  and  the  deepest  piety,  when  it  suited 
I  convenience.    He  excelled  himself  in  this  department  by  his 

'  Frkndt.—SU>.  Expitg.  lib.  ii.  c  38. 
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submiaaon  to  the  Holy  Sdo,  when  he  found  that  BnbmlnioD  alone 
could  save  his  crown. 

The  Lord  of  Sreffiii  had  been  one  of  Henij'B  favoorite  gtteste  at 
hia  Cbristmas  festiTities.  He  posBessed  the  territoiy  of  East  Meath, 
and  this  territoiy  Henrj'  bad  coolly  bestowed  on  Hugh  de  I^cy.* 
The  rightfdl  owner  was  not  qoite  so  dazzled  by  the  ennshine  of 
royal  favour,  as  to  be  willing  to  remgn  his  property  without  a 
struggle.  The  Irish  chieftun,  whose  name  was  Tieman  O'Ronrke, 
was  persuaded  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  English  usurper  at  the 
TTill  of  Tara,  near  Athboy.  Both  parties  were  attended  by  armed 
men.  A  dispute  ensued.  The  interpreter  was  killed  by  a  blow 
lumed  at  De  Lacy,  who  fled  precipitately ;  O'Roni^e  was  killed  bj 
a  spear-tbrnst  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  vengeance  was  wreaked 
on  his  dead  body,  for  the  crime  of  wishing  to  maintain  his  rights,  by 
subjecting  it  to  decapitation.  His  bead  was  impaled  over  the  gate 
of  Dublin  Castle,  and  afterwards  sent  as  a  present  to  Henry  IL 
His  body  was  gibbeted,  with  the  feet  upwards,  on  the  northern 
side  of  tiie  same  building."  The  Four  Masters  say  Uiat  O'Bonrke 
was  treacherously  Slain.  From  the  account  given  by  CasnbrensiB, 
it  would  ^pear  that  there  was  a  plot  to  destroy  the  aged  chieftain, 
hii*.  fiw  viait  of  clearer  evidence  we  may  give  his  enemies  the  benefit 
ibt. 

bow  was  now  employing  himself  by  depredating  the  teiri- 
tch  had  been  conferred  on  him.  He  took  an  army  of 
se  and  foot  into  Offaly,  to  lay  waste  O'Dempsey's  torritoiy, 
»  having  also  committed  thq  crime  of  wishing  to  keep  bis 
estates.  He  met  with  no  opposition  until  be  was  about 
with  the  spoils ;  then,  as  he  passed  through  a  defile,  the 
set  upon  bim  in  the  rear,  and  slew  several  of  his  knigbts, 
off  the  Norman  standard,  Robert  de  Qnincey,  who  had 
led  a  daughter  of  Strongbow's  by  a  foTmei  marriage,  was 

h  Laey. — In  •  charter  executed  at  Watarford,  Henry  Had  i^led 
lan  "Bulli,''aNoniian  tennfor  AKpraseiitativeof  royalty.  Ite 
wtowed  on  bim  covered  800,000  acres,  Tbis  was  eometliiag  like 
dnader. 

g. — Thii  wu  the  Danish  fortress  of  Dnblin,  which  occapied  the 
(of  the  hill  on  whioh  the  present  Castla  of  Dublin  atands.  SeeMl^ 
ire,  voL  iiL  p.  6.  The  Annals  say  this  was  a  "ipectscle  of  intow 
Irish."  It  aertainly  oonld  not  have  tended  to  iocreMe  tbcu  dsto- 
^iihralai 
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Baymond  came  without  a  moment's  delay,  accompanied  by  a  con« 
sider^ble  force.  His  arrival  was  most  opportune  for  the  English 
cause.  The  Northmen  of  Waterford  were  preparing  to  massacre  the 
invaders,  and  effected  their  purpose  when  the  Earl  left  the  town  to 
join  the  new  reinforcements  at  Wexford.  The  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated at  Wexford  with  great  pomp  ;  but  news  was  received,  on  the 
following  morning,  that  Eoderic  had  advanced  almost  to  Dublin ; 
and  the  mantle  and  tunic  of  the  nuptial  feast  were  speedily  exchanged 
for  helmet  and  coat-of-mail.^  Unfortunately  Eoderic's  army  was 
already  disbanded.  The  English  soon  repaired  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  their  fortresses  :  and  once  more  the  Irish  cause 
was  lost,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  for  want  of  combination 
and  a  leader.  \ 

Henry  now  considered  it  time  to  produce  the  Papal  Bulls,  A.i>. 
1175.  He  therefore  despatched  the  Prior  of  Wallingford  and 
William  FitzAldelm  to  Waterford,  where  a  synod  of  the  clergy  was 
assembled  to  hear  these  important  documents.  The  English  monarch 
had  contrived  to  impress  the  Holy  See  with  wonderful  ideas  of  his 
sanctity,  by  his  penitential  expiations  of  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  him  to  procure  a 
confirmation  of  Adrian's  Bull  from  the  then  reigning  Pontiff',  Alex- 
ander III.  The  Pope  also  wrote  to  Christian,  the  Legate,  to  the 
Irish  archbishops,  and  to  the  King.  Our  historians  have  not  informed 
us  what  was  the  result  of  this  meeting.  Had  the  Papal  donation 
appeared  a  matter  of  national  importance,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 
that  it  would  have  excited  more  attention. 

Eaymond  now  led  an  army  to  Limerick,  to  revenge  himself  on 
Donnell  O'Brien,  for  his  defeat  at  Hiurles.  He  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise.  Several  engagements  followed,  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Normans  were  always  victorious.  Soderic  now  sent  ambassadors 
to  Henry  II.  The  persons  chosen  were  Catholicus,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam ;  Concors,  Abbot  of  St.  Brendan's,  in  Clonfert ;  and  St.  Lau-^ 

'  Coc^-of-mail. — Costly  mantles  were  then  fashionable.  Stratt  informs  as 
that  Henry  I.  had  a  mantle  of  fine  cloth,  lined  with  black  sable,  which  cart 
£100  of  the  money  of  the  time — about  £1,500  of  onr  money.  Fairholt  gires 
on  illustration  of  the  armour  of  the  time  {HiaUHry  ofCoBtume^  p.  74).  It  was 
either  tegulated  or  formed  of  chains  in  rings.  The  nasal  appendage  to  the 
helmet  was  soon  after  discarded,  probably  from  the  inconvenient  hold  it 
afforded  the  enemy  of  the  wearer  in  battle.  Face-guards  were  invoitod  ioob 
after. 
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at  a  later  period,  that  seven!  Irish  buih<^  aesiated  at  tlie  Connd) 
of  Lateran. 

Dennod  MacCarthy's  son,  Connae,  had  rebelled  agamet  Mm,  ud 
he  was  imwise  enough  to  ask  Raymond's  assistance.  As  usnal,  the 
Norman  was  successfol ;  he  reinstated  the  King  of  Desmond,  and 
received  for  his  rewu^  a  district  in  Kerry,  wheve  his  yoongest  son, 
Maooccv  became  the  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  FitaMautic^  sod 


where  his  descendants,  the  Earls  of  Lansdowne,  still  posseee  in 
property.*  The  Irish  princes  were  again  engaging  in  difgrscefol 
domestic  fends.  Roderic  now  interfered,  and,  marching  into  Afnn- 
ster,  expelled  Donnell  O'Brien  from  Thomond. 

While  Raymond  was  still  in  Limerick,  Strongbow  died  in  DaUin 
As  it  was  of  the  highest  political  importance  that  his  death  should 
be  concealed  nntil  some  one  was  present  to  hold  the  reigns  of  goven- 

•  Pn>pejiij.—iSMnice  KteGeraJd  died  at  Worford  in  1179.  Hs  ti  UiS 
ooQUBon  ancestor  ot  the  EkrU  ot  Desmond  and  Kildare,  the  Koighti  of  Gljsi>t 
ot  Eanr,  and  of  all  the  Iruh  Qeraldine^ 
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same  family;  and  that  he  then  and  there  vowed  to  effect  their  min. 
From  this  moment  is  dated  the  distrust  so  frequently  manifested 
by  the  English  Government  towards  the  powerful  and  popular 
Geraldines. 

The  new  Viceroy  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  Anglo-Norman  oolo- 
niBts.  He  was  openly  accused  of  partiality  to  the  Irish,  because  he 
attempted  to  demand  justice  for  them.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  policy  was  the  result  of  his  own  judgment,  or  a  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  royal  master.  His  conciliatory  conduct,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  motive,  was  unhappily  counteracted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  De  Courcy.  This  nobleman  asserted  that  he  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  Ulster  from  Henry  U.,  on  what  grounds  it  would  be  in- 
deed difficult  to  ascertain.  He  proceeded  to  make  good  his  daim; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  Viceroy's  prohibition,  set  out  for  the  north, 
with  a  small  army  of  chosen  knights  and  soldiers.  His  friend,  Sir 
Almaric  Tristram  de  Saint  Lawrence,  was  of  the  number.  He  wa» 
De  Courcy's  brother-in-law,  and  they  had  made  vows  of  eternal  - 
friendship  in  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Kouen.  De  Courcy  is 
described  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  strength,  of  laxge 
proportions,  shamefully  penurious,  rashly  impetuous,  and,  despite 
a  fiEor  share  in  the  vices  of  the  age,  full  of  reverence  for  the 
clergy,  at  least  if  they  belonged  to  his  own  race.  Cambrensis  gives 
a  glowing  description  of  his  valour,  and  says  that  "  any  one  who 
had  seen  Jean  de  Courci  wield  his  sword,  lopping  off  heads  and 
arms,  might  well  have  commended  the  might  of  this  warrior."^ 

De  Courcy  arrived  in  Downpatrick  in  four  days.  The  inhabitants 
were  taken  by  surprise ;  and  the  sound  of  his  bugles  at  daybreak 
was  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  their  danger.  Cardinal 
ViviaQ,  who  had  come  as  Legate  from  Alexander  IH.,  had  but  just 
arrived  at  the  spot.  He  did  his  best  to  promote  peace.  But 
neither  party  would  yield ;  and  as  the  demands  of  the  Norman  knights 
were  perfectly  unreasonable,  Vivian  advised  Dunlevy,  the  chiefbain 
of  Ulidia,  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  English  gained  the  victory,  principally  through  the  per- 
sonal bravery  of  their  leader.  This  battle  was  fought  about  the 
beginning  of  February ;  another  engagement  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  June,  in  which  the  northerns  were  again  defeated.^ 

^  Warrior.'-ffib.  Expug.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1^. 

8  Drfeated,  — Giraldus  gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  affairs. — Hib,  ^pug- 
lib.  iL  cap.  17.  He  says  the  Irish  forces  under  Dunlevy  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  warriors ;  but  this  statement  cannot  at  all  be  credited.    De  Courcy 
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nobles,  who  declined  the  tempting  but  dangerous  favour.  It  was 
then  presented  to  Philip  de  Bresosa ;  but  though  the  knight  was  no 
toward,  he  fled  precipitately,  when  he  discovered,  on  coming  in 
sight  of  Limerick,  that  the  inhabitants  had  set  it  on  fire,  so  deter- 
mined was  their  resistance  to  foreign  rule.  The  territory  of  Water- 
ford  was  granted  to  Roger  le  Poer ;  but,  as  usual,  the  city  was 
reserved  for'  the  royal  benefit.  In  fact,  Sir  John  Davies  well  ob« 
served,  that  ''  all  Ireland  was  by  Henry  II.  cantonized  among  ten 
of  the  English  nation ;  and  though  they  did  not  gain  possession  of 
one-third  of  the  kingdom,  yet  in  title  they  were  owners  and  lords  of 
all,  as  nothing  was  left  to  be  granted  to  the  natives."  He  might 
have  said  with  greater  truth,  that  the  natives  were  deprived  of 
«ver}rthing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  .to  do  so,  by  those  who  had  not 
the  slightest  riglit  or  title  to  their  lands. 

Meanwhile  De  Courcy  was  plundering  the  northern  provinces. 
His  wife,  Affreca,  was  a  daughter  of  Grodfrey,  King  of  Man,  so  that 
lie  could  secure  assistance  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  But  the  tide 
of  fortune  was  not  always  in  his  favour.  After  he  had  plundered 
in  Louth,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  vale  of  Newry^  river,  by  O'CairoU 
of  Oriel  and  Dunlevy  of  Ulidia.  On  this  occasion  he  lost  four 
hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  drowned.  Soon  after  he  suffered 
another  defeat  in  Antrim,  from  O'Flynn.  The  Four  Masters  say  he 
fled  to  Dublin ;  Dr.  O'Donovan  thinks  that  we  should  read  Down- 
patrick.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  cannot  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, as  the  paper  is  worn  away. 

The  Irish  were,  as  usual,  engaged  in  domestic  dissensions,  and 
the  English  acted  as  allies  on  whichever  side  promised  to  be  most 
advantageous  to  themselves.  The  Annals  record  a  great  "  wind- 
fitorm"  during  this  year,  which  prostrated  oaks,  especially  at 
Derry-Colamoille,  which  was  famous  for  its  forest.  They  also  record 
the  drying  up  of  the  river  Galliv  (Galway),  "  for  a  period  of 
a  natural  day.  All  the  articles  that  had  been  lost  in  it  from  the 
remotest  times,  as  well  as  its  fish,  were  collected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress,  and  by  the  people  of  the  country  in  general."^ 

*  Newry.^See  an  interesting  note  to  the  Annals  (Four  Masters),  yoL  ill 
<p.  40,  which  identifies  the  vallej  of  Glenree  with  the  vale  of  Newry.  la  an 
.ancient  map,  the  Newry  river  is  called  Ouien  Olenreejluviua, 

^  Qtneral, — This  is  mentioned  also  by  OTlaherty,  who  quotes  from  some 
'  other  annals.    See  hii  aoootuit  of  Iar*Connanght^  printed  for  the  ArohaologMal 
Society. 
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Henry  now  became  jealous  of  the  Archbishop,  and  perhaps  was 
not  overpleased  at  his  efforts  to  reform  these  ecclesiastics.  Boderio 
O'Connor  had  asked  St.  Laorenoe  to  undertake  a  mission  on  his 
behalf  tb  tdie  English  court ;  but  the  King  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
and  forbid  him  to  return  to  Ireland.  After  a  few  weeks'  residence 
at  the  Monastery  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  the  saint  set  out  for 
France.  He  fell  ill  on  his  journey,  in  a  religious  house  at  Eu,  where 
his  remains  are  still  preserved.  When  on  his  deathbed,  the  monks 
asked  him  to  make  his  will ;  but  he  exclaimed,  **  God  knows  that 
out  of  all  my  revenues  I  have  not  a  single  coin  to  bequeath."  With 
the  humility  of  true  sanctity,  lie  was  heard  frequently  calling  on 
God  for  mercy,  and  using  the  Tf  ords  of  the  Psalmist,  so  familiar  to 
ecclesiastics,  from  their  constant  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
As  he  was  near  his  end,  he  was  heard  exclaiming,  in  his  own  beau- 
tiful mother-tongue  :  "  Foolish  people,  what  will  become  of  youf 
Who  will  relieve  you  1  Who  will  heal  you  V  And  well  might  his 
paternal  heart  adie  for  those  who  were  soon  to  be  left  doubly 
orphans,  and  for  the  beloved  nation  whose  sorrows  he  had  so  often 
striven  to  alleviate. 

St.  Laurence  went  to  his  eternal  reward  on  the  14th  oi  Novem- 
ber, 1180.  He  died  on  the  feria  sexta  at  midnight.^  His  obsequies 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solenmity,  and  attended  by 
the  Scotch  Legate,  Alezis,  an  immense  conbourse  of  clergy,  and 
many  knights  and  nobles.  His  remains  were  exposed  for  some  days 
in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Eu. 

Heniy  inmiediately  despatched  his  chaplaiu,  Geoffrey  de  la  Haye, 

(quod  dicta  mimm  eat)  centum  et  qnadraginta  prosbj.  incontiDentuB  conTic- 
toe  Romani  miserit  abeolvendoa. " — Suriua,  t.  yi.  St.  Laurence  liad  f acultiea  for 
absolving  these  persons,  but  for  some  reason— probably  as  a  greater  punish- 
ment— he  sent  them  to  Rome.  £nglish  writers  at  this  period  also  complain  of 
the  relaxed  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  that  country.  How  completely 
all  such  evils  were  eradicated  by  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  the 
exertions  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  no  snch 
charges  could  be  brought  against  even  a  single  priest  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  Reformation. 

^  Midnight,—'^  ItaqvLB  cum  aextss  ferias  terminus  advenisset,  in  confinki 
sabbati  subsequentis  Spiritum  Sancti  viri  requies  SBtema  suscepit" — Viia  & 
LaurenUif  cap.  xxxiii  Th^  saint's  memory  is  still  honoured  at  Eu.  The  church 
has  been  lately  restored,  and  there  is  a  little  oratory  on  the  hill  near  it  to  maik 
the  spot  where  he  exclaimed,  Bcbc  est  reguies  mea,  as  he  approached  the  town 
where  he  knew  he  should  die.  Dr.  Kelly  {CambrenM  Evernta,  voL  ii.  p.  60) 
mentions  in  a  note  that  the  names  of  several  Irishmen  were  inscribed  therSL 
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Worcester,  who  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  rapacity  and  cmelty. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  miseries  inflicted  on  Ulster  by  De  Coorcy, 
he  levied  contributions  there  by  force  of  arms.  One  of  his  compa- 
nions, Hugh  Tyrrell,  who  ''  remained  at  Arma^  with  his  English- 
men, during  six  days  and  tiights,  in  the  middle  of  Lent,"  signalized 
himself  by  carrying  off  the  property  of  the  eler^y  of  Armagh; 
Amongst  other  things,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  brewing-pan,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  his  way,  he  met  so  many  calamities 
which  were  naturally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  oondact.^ 

John  was  now  preparing  for  his  visit  to  Ireland,  and  his  singu- 
larly unfelicitous  attempt  at  royalty.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Prince  wished  to  decUne  the  honour  and  the  expedition ;  for,  as  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Eraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
arrived  in  England,  to  enjoin  the  folfilment  of  the  King's  vow  to 
undertake  a  crusade  to  Palestine.  As  Henry  had  got  out  of  his 
difficulties,  he  declined  to  fulfil  his  solemn  engagement,  and  refused 
permission  to  his  son,  John,  who  threw  himself  at  his  fathei's  feet, 
and  implored  leave  to  be  his  substitute.  Eraclius  then  poured  forth 
his  indignation  upon  Henry,  with  all  the  energetic  freedom  of  the 
age.  He  informed  him  that  Grod  would  punish  his  impieties — that 
he  was  worse  than  any  Saracen;  and  hinted  that  he  might  have  in- 
herited his  wickedness  from  his  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  AnjoU) 
who  was  reported  to  be  a  witch,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  she 
had  flown  through  the  window  during  the  most  solemn  part  of  Maasi 
though  four  squires  attempted  to  hold  Her. 

John  sailed  from  Milford  Haven  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Wednes- 
day, 1185.  He  landed  with  his  troops  at  Waterford,  at  noon,  on 
the  following  day.  His  retinue  is  described  aa  of  unusual  splendour, 
and,  no  doubt,  was  specially  appointed  to  impress  the  ''  barbarous'' 
Irish.  Gerald  Barry,  the  famous  Cambrensis,  who  had  arrived  in 
Ireland  some  little  time  before,  was  appointed  his  tutor,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Eanulf  de  Glanville.  The  bitter  prejudice  of  the  former 
against  Ireland  and  the  Irish  is  a  matter  of  history,  as  well  as  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  the  latter  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interests  at  the 
expense  of  justice. 


'  Condttct, — ^This  is  mentioned  even  by  Cox,  who,  Dr.  O'Donovan  ohaerrtM, 
was  always  anxious  to  hide  the  faults  of  the  English,  and  vilify  the  Irub. 
He  calls  Hugh  Tyrrell  '*  a  man  of  ill  report,*^  and  says  he  returned  to  DuUin 
^'loaden  both  with  curses  and  extortions." — Hib,  Angl.  p.  38^  ad  an.  1184. 
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Yalois,  on  the  clei^  of  LeighUxL  The  said  Hamon  appears  to 
have  meddled  with  other  property  besides  that  belonging  to  the 
Church — a  more  unpardonable  offence,  it  is  to  be  feaied,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  master.  On  returning  from « office  after  two  years  vice- 
royalty,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  to  obtain  an 
acquittance  firom  his  accounts.^ 

John  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1199.  He  appointed 
Meiller  FitzHenri'  Governor  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  conjectured 
'  that  if  John  had  not  obtained  the  sovereignty,  he  and  his  descen- 
dants 'might  have  claimed  the  "  Lordship  of  Ireland."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  and  they  might  have  claimed  it ;  but  whether 
they  could  have  held  it  is  quite  another  consideration.  It  is 
generally  worse  than  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  may  decide  with  positive  certainty,  that 
no  such  condition  of  things  could  have  continued  long.  The  Eng- 
lish kings  would  have  looked  with  jealousy  even  on  the  descendants 
of  their  ancestors,  if  they  kept  possession  of  the  island ;  and  the 
descendants  would  have  become,  as  invariably  happened,  Hihemids 
ijfsis  HibemioTy  and  therefore  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
"  common  enemy." 

Meanwhile  the  O'Connors  were  fighting  in  Kerry.  Cathal 
Carragh  obtained  the  services  of  FitzAldelm,  and  expelled  Cathal 
Crovderg.  He,  in  his  turn,  sought  the  assistance  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
who  had  been  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  against  De 
Courcy  and  the  English.  They  marched  into  Connaught,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  The  exiled  Prince  now  sought 
English  assistance,  and  easily  prevailed  on  De  Courcy  and  young 
De  Lacy  to  help  him.  But  misfortune  still  followed  him.  His 
army  was  again  defeated;  and  as  they  fled  to  the  peninsula  of  Bin- 
down,  on  Lough  Bee,  they  were  so  closely  hemmed  in,  that  no  way 
of  escape  remained,  except  to  cross  the  lake  in  boats.  In  attempt- 
ing to  do  this  a  great  number  were  drowned.  The  Annals  of 
Kilronan  and  Clonmacnois  enter  these  events  under  the  year  1200 ; 
the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1199.  The  former  state  that 
**  Cahall  Carragh  was  taken  deceitfully  by  the  English  of  Meath," 
and  imprisoned  until  he  paid  a  ransom ;  and  that  De  Courcy,  "  after 
slaying  of  his  people,"  returned  to  Ulster. 

*  AceoufUa, — Gilbert's  Viceroys,  p.  68. 

'  FUzHenrL — His  fkther  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Heniy  L  When  a  mere 
yoath,  FltzHenri  oame  to  Ireland  with  t&e  Gkraldines,  and  obtained  huge 
posiessionSi 
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He  failed  to  accomplish  this  base  design ;  but  his  brother,  Walter, 
succeeded  afterwards  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  De  Coorcy  was 
kept  in  durance  until  the  devastations  which  his  followers  com- 
mitted in  revenge  obliged  his  enemies  to  release  him. 

In  1204  he  defeated  the  Viceroy  in  a  battle  at  Down.  He  was 
,  aided  in  this  by  the  O'Neills,  and  by  soldiers  from  Man  and  the 
Isles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  could  always  claim  assistance 
from  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  by  marriage.  Bat 
this  did  not  avail  him.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Council  in 
Dublin,  and  some  of  his  possessions  were  forfeited.  Later  in  the 
same  year  (a.d.  1204)  he  received  a  safe'conduct  to  proceed  to  the 
King.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London 
for  some  time ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  he  revisited  Ireland  in 
1210,  if  not  earlier,  in  the  service  of  John,  who  granted  him  an 
annual  pension.^  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  1219  ;  for  in 
that  year  Henry  III.  ordered  his  widow,  Affreca,  to  be  paid  her 
dower  out  of  the  lands  which  her  late  husband  had  possessed  in 
Ireland. 

Cambrensis  states  that  De  Courcy  had  no  children ;  but  the 
Barons  of  Einsale  claim  to  be  descended  from  him ;  and  even  so 
late  as  1821  they  exercised  the  privilege  of  appearing  covered  before 
George  IV. — a  favour  said  to  have  been  granted  to  De  Courcy  by 
King  John,  after  his  recall  from  Ireland,  as  a  reward  for  his  prowess. 
Dr.  Smith  states,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  that  Miles  de  Courcy  was 
a  hostage  for  his  father  during  the  time  when  he  was  permitted  to 
lekve  the  Tower  to  fight  the  French  champion.  In  a  pedigree  of 
the  MacCarthys  of  Gooraun  Lough,  county  Kerry,  a  daughter  of  Sir 

'  Pension,  — One  hnndred  pounds  per  annum.  Orders  oonoeming  it  are  still 
extant  on  the  Close  Rolls  of  England.— i?ot.  Lit,  Olau,  1833,  144.  It  is  carious, 
and  should  be  carefully  noted,  how  constantly  proofs  are  appearing  that  the 
Irish  bards  and  chroniclers,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period,  were  most 
careful  as  to  the  truth  of  their  facts,  though  they  may  haye  sometimes  ookmied 
them  highly.  Pr.  O'Donovan  has  deyoted  some  pages  in  a  note  (Four  Masters^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  139)  to  the  tales  in  the  Book  of  Howth  which  record  the  exploiti 
of  De  Courcy.  He  appears  satisfied  that  they  were  "  invented  in  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  centuiy."  Mr.  Gilbert  has  ascertained  that  they  were  placed 
on  record  as  early  aa  1360,  in  Pembridge*8  Annals.  Ab  they  are  merely 
accounts  of  personal  valour,  we  do  not  reproduce  them  here.  He  also  gives  an 
extract  from  Hoveden's  Annals,  pan  port,  p.  823,  which  further  supports  the 
Irish  account  Rapin  gives  the  narrative  as  history.  Indeed,  there  appears 
nothing  very  improbable  about  it.  The  Howth  £unily  were  founded  by  Sir 
Almario  St  Lawrence,  who  manied  De  Couroy's  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

QiuvreU  of  tbe  Eogluli  Baroni^The  Interdict— John  cnuhM  and  itarTM  as 
ArahdeacoQ  to  Death—Kiog  John'i  Visit  to  IreUnd— He  itkrvM  the  Wife  ud 
SoQofEuldeBtuMttoDeftth-Henr^deLondraa^ThePuetO'D&ly—Obitiu- 
lieiof  OoodUan— Haat7  IlL  — Regolatioas  sboat  the  Viceroy— The  Scoieh 
Villain— Sc»ndJou«  Coodaot  of  the  ViooroyB— Thnift  Ckimanta  for  Con- 
naught — Death  of  Hugh  Crpvderg— Felim  O'Connor— Heniy's  Foreign 
Adviwn— Flote  agaiiut  the  Earl  of  Pemhroke— Ha  ia  wounded  treacher- 
onaly— Hia  Fiona  Death— Uiaforton  as  of  the  Early  Bettlen— De  Uviacol 
Son  ia  hanged  for  High  Ti«»«on,  and  he  din  miaenbly  in  ExiUh 

[jLD.  1201— 124i] 

ING  JOHN  was  now  obliged  to  interfere  between 
his  English  barons  in  IreUnd,  who  appeu-  to  have 
been  quite  aa  mncb  occupied  with  feuds  among 
themselves  aa  the  native  princes.  In  1201  Philip 
of  Worcester  and  William  de  Braose  laid  waste  the 
greater  part  of  Munster  in  their  quarrels.  John 
had  sold  the  lands  of  the  former  and  of  Theobald 
Walter  to  the  latter,  for  four  thousand  marks — 
Walter  redeemed  his  property  for  five  hundred 
marks ;  Philip  obtained  his  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  De  Braose  had  large  property  both  in 
Normandy  and  in  England.  He  had  his  chancei- 
lor,  chancery,  and  seal,  recognizances  of  all  pleas, 
not  even  excepting  those  of  the  crown,  with 
judgment  of  life  and  limb.  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  had    married   into   powerful   fiunilies.    His  wife,  Matilda, 
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of  thQ  interdict  and  the  fulmination  of  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation (A  J).  1210),  John  visited  Ireland.  It  may  be  supposed  his 
arrival  could  not  excite  much  pleasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  Irish 
subjects,  though,  no  doubt,  he  thought  it  a  mark  of  disloyalty  that 
he  should  not  be  welcomed  with  acclamations.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  he  first  set  hi3  foot  on  Irish  ground.  He 
had  grown  grey  in  profligacy,  but  he  had  not  grown  wiser  or  better 
with  advancing  years. 

The  year  before  his  arrival,  Dublin  had  been  desolated  by  a 
pestilence,  and  a  number  of  people  from  Bristol  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  decrease  in  the  population  to  establish  themselves  there.  On 
the  Easter  Monday  after  their  arrival,  when  they  had  assembled  to 
amuse  themselves  in  Gullen's  Wood,  the  O'Bymes  and  O'Tooles 
rushed  down  upon  them  from  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  took  a 
terrible  vengeance  for  the  many  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  by  a 
massacre  of  some  three  hundred  men.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  sent 
over  new  colonists ;  but  the  anniversary  of  the  day  was  long  known 
as  Black  Monday. 

The  English  King  obtained  money  for  his  travelling  expcQses  by 
extortion  from  the  unfortunate  Jews.  He  landed  at  Crook,  near 
Waterford,  on  the  20th  June,  1210.  His  army  was  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  to  Henry  I.,  by  *'  Fair  Rosamond,"  of 
tragic  memory.  De  Braose  fled  to  England  when  he  heard  of  the 
Ring's  movements.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  his 
master,  but  failing  to  do  so,  he  carefully  avoided  putting  himself  in 
his  power«  and  took  refuge  in  France.  His  wife  was  not  so  fortunate: 
After  John's  return  to  England,  Matilda  and.  her  son  were  seized 
by  his  command,  and  imprisoned  at  Corfe  Castle,  in  the  isle  of 
Pembroke.  Here  they  were  shut  up  in  a  room,  with  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  a  piece  of  raw  bacon  for  their  only  provision.  When  the 
prison  door  was  opened  on  the  eleventh  day,  they  were  both  found 
dead. 

De  Lacy  also  fled  before  the  King's  visit ;  John  took  Carnck- 
fergus  Castle  from  his  people,  and  stationed  a  garrison  of  his  own 
there.  Several  Irish  princes  paid  homage  to  him ;  amongst  others 
we  find  the  names  of  Cathal  Crovderg  and  Hugh  O'Neill.  The 
Norman  lords  were  also  obliged  to  swear  fealty,  and  transcripts  of 
their  oaths  were  placed  in  the  Irish  Exchequer.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  military  support  of  the  colony,  and  certain 
troops  were  to  be  furnished  with  forty  days'  ration  by  all  who  held 
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the  insult,  tmtil  Mac  William  ( W^illiam  de  Burgo)  submitted  to  liim. 
But  the  poet  had  been  sent  to  seek  refuge  in  Thomond.  The  chief 
pursued  him  there  also,  and  laid  siege  to  limerick.^  The  inhabi- 
tants at  once  expelled  the  murderer,  who  eventually  fled  to  Dublin. 
After  receiving  tribute  from  the  men  of  Gonnaught,  O'Donnell 
marched  to  Dublin,  and  compelled  the  people  to  banish  Murray  to 
Scotland.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  composed  three  poems 
in  praise  of  O'Donnell,  imploring  peace  and  forgiveness.  He  was 
then  pardoned,  and  so  far  received  into  favour  as  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  land  and  other  possessions. 

The  Irish  bishops  were,  as  usual,  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Borne.  Several  prelates  attended  the  fourth  General  Council  of 
Lateran,  in  1215.  The  Annals  give  the  obituaries  of  some  saihtlj 
men,  whose  lives  redeemed  the  age  from  the  character  for  barbaritj, 
which  its  secular  literature  would  seem  to  justify.  Amongst  these 
we  find  the  obituary  of  Catholicus  O'Dufify,  in  1201 ;  of  Uaireirghe, 
"  one  of  the  noble  sages  of  Glonmacnois,  a  man  full  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  every  virtue ;"  of  Con  O'Melly,  Bishop  of  Annagh- 
down,  "  a  transparently  bright  gem  of  the  Church  ;'*  of  Donnell 
O'Brollaghan,  "  a  prior,  a  noble  senior,  a  sage,  illustrious  for  his 
intelligence ;"  and  of  many  others.  A  great  number  of  monasteries 
were  also  founded,  especially  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  who  appear  to 
have  had  periodical  fits  of  piety,  after  periodical  temptations  to  re- 
plenish their  coffers  out  of  their  neighbours'  property.  We  may 
not  quite  judge  their  reparations  as  altogether  insincere  ;  for  surely 
some  atonement  for  evil  deeds  is  better  than  an  utter  recklessness 
of  future  punishment. 

Henry  III.  succeeded  his  father,  John,  while  only  in  his  tenth  year. 
William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed  protector  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  Ring.  The  young  monarch  was  hastily  crowned 
at  Bristol,  with  one  of  his  mother's  golden  bracelets.  Had  the  wise 
and  good  Ea^MiVed  to  administer  affairs  for  a  longer  period,  it 


*  Limerick. — ^We  give  an  illustration,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  of  King 
John's  Castle,  Limerick.  Stanihurst  says  that  King  John  "  was  so  pleased  with 
the  agreeableness  of  the  city,  that  he  caused  a  very  fine  castle  and  bridge  to  be 
built  there. "  This  castle  has  endured  for  more  than  six  centuries.  Richard  L 
granted  this  city  a  charter  to  elect  a  Mayor  before  London  had  that  privilege, 
and  a  century  before  it  -was  granted  to  Dublin.  McGregor  says,  in  Ys^Hittory 
of  Limerick,  that  the  trade  went  down  fearfully  after  the  finglish  invasion.— 
voL  iL  p.  53. 
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people  of  the  country  were  taxed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  support  of  the  invaders.  The  Ring's  castles  were  to  be  kept 
by  loyal  and  proper  constables,  who  were  obliged  to  give  hostages^ 
Indeed,  so  little  faith  had  the  English  kings  in  the  loyalty  of  their 
own  subjects,  that  the  Justiciary  himself  was  obliged  to  give  a 
hostage  as  security  for  his  own  behaviour.  Neither  does  the  same 
Viceroy  appear  to  have  benefited  trade,  for  he  is  accused  of  exact- 
ing wine,  clothing,  and  victuals,  without  payment,  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Dublin. 

In  1221  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Henry  de  Londres,  was  made 
Governor.  He  obtained  the  name  of  "  Scorch  Villain,"  from  having 
cast  into  the  fire  the  leases  of  the  tenants  of  his  see,  whom  he  had 
cited  to  produce  these  documents,  in  his  court.  The  enraged  land- 
holders attacked  the  attehdants,  and  laid  hands  on  the  Archbishop^ 
who  was  compelled  to  do  them  justice  from  fear  of  personal  violence. 
When  such  was  the  mode  of  government  adopted  by  English 
officials,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  people  of  Ireland  hare  not 
inherited  very  ardent  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  crown 
and  constitution  of  that  country. 

Such  serious  complaints  were  made  of  the  unjust  Governor,  that 
Henry  was  at  last  obliged  to  check  his  rapacity.  Probably,  he  was 
all  the  more  willing  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  some  encroachments 
on  the  royal  prerogative. 

After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  obtained  the 
pardon  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a  feud  arose  between  the  latter  and  the  son 
of  his  former  friend.  In  consequence  of  this  quarrel,  all  Meath  was 
ravaged,  Hugh  O'Neill  having  joined  De  Lacy  in  the  conflict 

Some  of  the  Irish  chieftains  now  tried  to  obtain  protection  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  by  paying  an  annual 
stipend  to  the  crown;  but  the  crown,  though  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  anything  which  might  be  offered,  still  held  to  its  roy^ 
prerogative  of  disposing  of  Irish  property  as  appeared  most  con- 
venient to  royal  interests.  Though  Cathal  Crovderg  had  made 
arrangements  with  Henry  IH.,  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  to  secure 
his  property,  that  monarch  accepted  his  money,  but,  nevertheless, 
bestowed  the  whole  province  of  Gonnaught  shortly  after  on  Eichard 
de  Burgo. 

Crovderg  had  retired  into  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Knockmoy, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  there  he  was  interred  nobly  and 
honourably.    After  his  death  there  were  no  less  than  three  daim- 
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Soon  after  these  events,  Hugh  O'Connor  was  captored  by  his 
English  allies,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance  on 
some  pretence,  had  not  Earl  Marshal  rescued  him  by  force  of  anns. 
He  escorted  him  out  of  the  court,  and  brought  him  safely  to  Con- 
naught  ;  but  his  son  and  daughter  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
EnglisL  Hugh  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  retaliating.  A  con- 
ference was  appointed  to  take  place  near  Athlone,^  between  him  and 
William  de  Marisco,  son  of  the  Lord  Justice.  When  in  sight  of  the 
English  knights,  the  Irish  prince  rushed  on  WiU^Ai^cL,  and  seized 
him,  while  liis  followers  captured  his  attendants,  one  of  wh,om,  the 
Constable  of  Athlone,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Hugh  then  proceeded 
to  plunder  and  bum  the  town,  and  to  rescue  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  some  Connaught  chieftains. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1227,  Turlough  again  took  arms.  The 
English  had  found  it  their  convenience  to  change  sides,  and  assisted 
him  with  all  their  forces.  Probably  they  feared  the  brave  Hugh, 
and  were  jealous  of  the  very  power  they  had  helped  him  to  obtain. 
Hugh  Boderic  attacked  the  northern  districts,  with  Eichard  de 
Burgo.  Turlough  Roderic  marched  to  the  peninsula  of  Eindown, 
with  the  Viceroy.  Hugh  Crovderg  had  a  narrow  escape  near  the 
Curlieu  Mountains,  where  his  wife  was  captured  by  the  English. 
The  following  year  he  appears  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the  Lord 
Deputy,  for  he  was  killed  in  his  house  by  an  Englishman,  in  revenge 
for  a  liberty  he  had  taken  with  a  woman.^ 

*  AiMohe, — This  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  "EngliVh  toisnis,  and 
ranked  next  to  Dublin  at  that  period.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the  CatUs 
of  Athlone  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XX.  The  building  is  now  used  for 
a  barrack,  which  in  truth  is  no  great  deviation  from  its  original  purpose. 
It  stands  on  the  direct  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  protects  the  passage 
of  the  Shannon.  There  is  a  curious  representation  on  a  monument  here  of  aa 
unfortunate  English  monk,  who  apostatized  and  came  to  Ireland.  He  was  sent 
to  Athlone  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  bridge  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney;  bat, 
according  to  the  legend,  he  was  constantly  pursued  by  a  demon  in  the  shape 
of  a  rat,  which  never  left  him  for  a  single  moment.  On  one  occasion  he  at- 
tempted to  preach,  but  the  eyes  of  the  animal  glared  on  him  with  such  fory 
that  he  could  not  continue.  He  then  took  a  pistol  and  attempted  to  shoot  ii 
but  in  an  instant  it  iiad  sprang  on  the  weapon,  giving  him^  at  the  sante  timet 
a  bite  which  caused  his  death.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  circumsfcance 
must  have  been  well  known,  and  generally  believed  at  the  time,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  made  a  subject  for  the  sculptor. 

^  Woman.  —There  ore  several  verdons  of  this  story.    The  Four  Masters  say 
he  was  killed  **  treacheronaly  by  the  English."     The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoif 
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lay  waste  the  islands  of  Clew  Bay.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  or  carried  off.  The  victorious  forces  now  laid  siege  to  a 
castle^  on  the  Eock  of  Lough  Key,  in  Roscommon,  which  was  held 
for  O^Connor  by  Mac  Dermod.  They  succeeded  in  taking  it,  bat 
soon  lost  their  possession  by  the  quick-witted  cleverness  of  an  Irish 
soldier,  who  closed  the  gates  on  them  when  they  set  out  on  a  plun- 
dering expedition.  The  fortress  was  at  once  demolished,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  English  hands  again. 

When  William  Pembroke  died,  A.D.  1231,  he  bequeathed  bis 
offices  and  large  estates  in  England  and  Ireland  to  his  brother, 
Eichard,  who  is  described  by  the  chroniclers  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty.  Henry  III.  prohibited  his  admission  to  the  inheritance 
and  charged  him  with  treason.  The  Earl  escaped  to  Ireland,  and 
took  possession  of  the  lands  and  castles  of  the  family,  waging  war 
upon  the  King  until  his  rights  were  acknowledged.  In  1232 
Henry  had  granted  the  Justiciary  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  with 
other  valuable  privileges,  to  Hubert  de  Burgo.  Earl  Eichard  sup- 
ported him  against  the  adventurers  from  Poitou  and  Bretagne,  on 
whom  the  weak  Eang  had  begun  to  lavish  his  favours.  The  Par- 
liament and  the  barons  remonstrated,  and  threatened  to  dethrone 
Henry,  if  he  persevered  in  being  governed  by  foreigners.  And 
well  they  might ;  for  one  of  these  needy  men,  Pierfe  de  Eivaulx, 
had  obtained  a  grant  for  life  of  nearly  every  office  and  emolument 
in  Ireland;  amongst  others,  we  find  mention  of  "  the  vacant  sees, 
and  the  Jews  in  Ireland."  Henry  did  his  best  to  get  his  own  views 
carried  out;  but  Earl  Eichard  leagued  with  the  Welsh  princes, 
and  expelled  the  intruders  from  the  towns  and  castles  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

The  King's  foreign  advisers  determined  to  destroy  their  great 
enemy  as  speedily  as  possible.  Their  plain  was  deeply  laid.  They 
despatched  letters  to  Ireland,  signed  by  twelve  privy  counsellors, 
requiring  the  Viceroy  and  barons  to  seize  his  castles,  bribing,  them 
with  a  promise  of  a  share  in  his  lands.  The  wily  Anglo-Npnnans 
demanded  a  charter,  specifying  which  portion  of  lus  property  each 
individual  should  have.  They  obtained  th^  document,  signed  with 
the  royal  seal,  which  had  been  purloined  for  the  occasion  from  the 
Chancellor.    The  Anglo-Normans  acted  with  detestable  dissimolar 

'  Castle, — ^The  Annals  of  Boyle  contain  a  wonderful  account  of  the  pirreU 
or  engines  constructed  by  the  English  for  taking  this  fortress. 
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-t  —    «  ■ 

the  north  part  of  Ireland,  with  6,000  men.  There  were  with  him 
divers  captains  of  high  renown  among  the  Scottish  nation,  of  whom 
were  these : — ^The  Earls  of  Murray  and  Monteith,  the  Lord  Jolm 
Stewart,  the  Lord  John  Campbell,  the  Lord  Thomas  Kandolf,  Fer- 
gas  of  Ardrossan,  John  Wood,  and  John  Bisset.  They  landed  near 
to  Cragfergas,*in  Ulster,  and  joining  with  the  Irish  (a  large  force 
of  whom  was  led  out  by  Fellim,  son  of  Hugh  6'Conor).  Thus 
assisted,  he  conquered  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  and  gave  the  English 
there  divers  great  overthrows,  took  the  town  of  Dnndalk,  spoiled 
and  burned  it,  with  a  great  part  of  Orgiel.  They  burned  churches 
and  abbeys,  with  the  people  whom  they  found  in  the  same,  sparing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  Then  was  the  Lord  Butler  chosen 
Lord  Justice,  who  made  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  the  Geraldines 
friends,  and  reconciled  himself  with  Sir  John  Mandeville,  thus 
seeking  to  preserve  the  residue  of  the  realm  which  Edward  Brace 
meant  wholly  to  conquer,  having  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King 
of  Ireland.' 

'*  Dundalk  was  heretofore  the  stronghold  of  the  English  power, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Pale.  At 
the  north,  as  Barbour  preserves  in  his  metrical  history  of  Bobert 
Bruce: 

<*  *  At  Kilsaggarfc  Sir  Edward  lay, 
And  wellaom  he  has  heard  say 
!That  at  Dandalk  was  assembly 
Made  of  the  lords  of  that  country.' 

It  was  not,  howevbr,  within  this  town  that  the  ceremony  of 
Bruce's  coronation  took  place,  but,  according  to  the  best  avouched 
tradition,  on  the  hill  of  Knock-na-Melin,  at  half  a  mile's  distance. 
"Connaught  the  while  was  torn  with  dissensions  and  family 
feuds,  of  which  availing  himself, '  the  Lord  Justice '  (to  resume  the 
narrative  of  Hollinshed)  '  assembled  a  great  power  out  of  Munster 
and  Leinster,  and  other  parts  thereabouts ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ulster, 
with  another  army,  came  in  unto  him  near  unto  Dundalk.  There 
they  consulted  together  how  to  deal  in  defending  the  country 
against  the  enemies ;  but,  hearing  the  Scots  were  withdrawn  back, 
the  Earl  of  Ulster  followed  them,  and,  fighting  with  them  at 
^'  Coiners,"  he  lost  the  field.  There  were  many  slain  on  both  parts; 
and  William  de  Burgh,  the  Earl's  brother.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and 
Sir  Alan  Fitz  Alan  were  taken  prisoners.'  Bruce's  adherents  after- 
wards ravaged  other  parts  of  the  Pale,  Meath;  Eildare,  &c,  but 
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the  country  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  he  had  been  in  it,  and 
the  people  were  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  each 
other.'  Edward  Bruce  was,  however,  unquestionably  a  man  of 
great  spirit,  ambition,  and  bravery,  but  fiery,  rash,  and  impetuous, 
wanting  that  rare  combination  of  wisdom  and  valour  which  so  con- 
spicuously marked  the  character  of  his  illustrious  brother. 

'*  During  the  sojourn  of  Edward  Bruce  in  this  kingdom,  he  did 
much  to  retard  the  spread  of  English  rule.  Having  for  allies  many 
of  the  northern  Irish,  whose  chieftain,  O'Neill,  invited  him  to  be 
King  over  the  Gael  in  Ireland,  and  whose  neighbourhood  to  the 
Scottish  coast  made  them  regard  his  followers  as  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  courted  them  on  all  occasions,,  and  thus  the  Irish 
customs  of  gossipred  and  fostering — preferring  the  Brehon  laws  to 
statute  law,  whether  enacted  at  Westminster  or  by  the  Parliaments 
of  the  Pale — destroyed  all  traces  of  the  rule  which  the  English 
wished  to  impose  upon  the  province  of  Ulster.  Many  of  the 
English  settlers — Hugh  de  Lacy,  John  Lord  Bissett,  Sir  Hugh  Bis- 
se^t,  and  others — openly  took  part  with  Bruce, 

"The  eastern  shores  of  Ulster,  Spenser  informs  us,  previous  to 
Bruce's  arrival,  bounded  a  well-inhabited  and  prosperous  English 
district,  having  therein  the  good  towns  of  Knockfergus,  Belfast, 
Armagh,  and  Garlingford ;  but  in  process  of  time  became  '  oat- 
bounds  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English  Pale.'  According  to 
the  metrical  history  of  Barbour,  Edward  Bruce  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  continue  a  subject,  while  his  brother  reigned  Eling;  an<l» 
though  Eobert  conferred  his  hereditary  Earldom  of  Carrick  upon 
him,  it  by  no  means  satisfied  his  ambitious  projects  : — 

"  *  The  Erie  of  Carrick,  Schyr  Eduward, 
That  stouter  was  than  a  libbard, 
And  had  na  will  to  be  in  pess, 
Thoucht  that  Scotland  to  litill  was 
Till  his  brother  and  hym  alsua. 
Therefor  to  purpose  he  gav  ta 
That  he  of  Irland  wold  be  king.* 

^'  Shortly  after  his  landing  at  Carrickfei^s  he  proceeded  towards 
the  Pale.  Dundalk,  then  the  principal  garrison  within  the  Pale, 
had  all  the  Englishry  of  the  country  assembled  in  force  to  defend 
it,  when  the  Scots  proceeded  to  the  attack,  ^  with  banners  all  dis- 
playit.'  The  English  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party,  who  brought 
ba(^  the  cheering  news,  the  Scots  would  be  but  '  half  a  dinner '  to 
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bore  off  a  great  store  of  coxn^  flouTy  wax,  and  wine,  to  CariiGk- 
fergus. 

'^  This  success  gave  to  the  Gael  of  the  north  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  their  exultation.  Bruce,  whose  royal  authority  was  pre- 
viously confined  to  his  Scottish  troops,  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Ireland,  and  addressed  as  such. 

"  He  then  sent  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
King  of  Scotland  kept  his  court,  entreatiQg  ^^^n  to  join  him  in 
Ireland. 

** '  For  war  thai  both  in  to  that  land 

Th^  Bold  find  nane  cold  thaim  withstand.' 

* 

Eobert  gladly  promised  compliance,  but  was  for  some  time  pie- 
vented  by  the  eidge^cies  of  his  own  kingdom.  Murray  returned 
with  a  small  reinforcement,  but  500  men,  and  landed  at  Dundalk, 
where  Edward  Bruce  met  him.  .  This  was  in  the  December  of 
1315. 

''  In  January,  1316,  Edward  Bruce  led  his  forces  into  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Lord  Justiciaiy,  or 
Viceroy,  Sir  Edward  Butler,  who,  backed  by  the  Greraldines,  under 
John  Fitzgerald,  first  Earl  of  Kildare,  bravely  repulsed  the  inva- 
ders. The}^  retreated  with  the  loss  of  Sir  Walter  Murray  and  Sir 
Fergus  of  Ardrossan,  with  seventy  men,  as  Clyn  records.  A  new 
ally  for  the  Palesmen  arrived  at  this  juncture — ^Mortimer,  Lord  of 
Meath,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Joan  de  Join^dlle.  He  assembled  a 
large  force,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Scots  at  Kells,  bat, 
on  the  eve  of  the  onset,  was  deserted  by  the  Lacys  and  others,  who 
lefb  him  almost  defenceless.  The  season  and  scarcity  made  irar 
against  the  Scots,  and  vast  numbers  perished  from  hunger.  Brace 
was  forced  to  retreat  once  more  northward,  where  his  chief  adhe- 
rents lay.  The  citadel  of  Carrickfergus  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Brace's  army  for  a  year.  It  was  in  this  town  that  (probably  in 
September,  1316)  Eobert,  King  of  Scotland,  with  a  strong  forc^ 
came  to  his  brother's  help.  Barbour  gives  tfie  number  who  acconi- 
'  panied  Bobert  at  5,000.  This  was  enough  to  make  the  Viceroy 
take  heed  for  his  government.    He  hasted,  Barbour  says : 

"  *  To  Dewellyne,  in  fuU  gret  hy, 
With  othyr  lordis  that  fled  him  by, 
And  warnysit  both  caatyls  and  townest 
That  war  in  their  poBseasionnyB.' 
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"When  the  Viceroy  was  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  Scots 
towards  the  Pale,  he  assembled  a  great  army,  said  to  amount  to 
*  20,000  trappit  horse/  and  an  equal  number  of  foot. 

"The  approach  of  this  immensely  superior  force  did  not  dishearten 
the  brother  of  the  lion-hearted  King  of  Scotland.  He  declared  he 
would  fight  were  they  sixfold  more  numerous. 

"  In  vain  his  officers  and  allies  counselled  caution ;  in  vain  the 
Irish  chiefs  recommended  him  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  and  harass 
the  enemy  by  skirmishing.  Edward  indignantly  bade  them  *  draw 
aside,  and  look  on,'  which  Barbour  declares  they  did.  A  very  ■ 
interesting  account  of  the  battle  on  St.  Callixtus*  day  is  given  in 
the  Ulster  Archosologkal  Journal.  The  battle  was  on  Sunday,  Uth 
October,  1318.  According  to  Barbour,  Edward  Bruce  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  death,  and  would  not  use  his  usual  coat^armour.  The 
legend  is,  that  having  the  idea  the  fall  of  King  Edward  Bruce  would 
decide  the  battle,  Sir  John  Bermingham,  leader  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
army,  disguised  himself  as  a  &iar,  passed  into  the  Scottish  camp, 
and,  being  shown  the  king,  who  was  hearing  Mass,  craved  alms,  so 
as  to  induce  Bruce  to  look  up  from  his  prayer-book.  This  gave 
Beimingham  the  opportunity  of  marldng  well  his  face,  in  order  to 
single  him  out  in  the  fray.  The  king  ordered  relief  to  be  given  to 
the  importunate  friar ;  but  the  eager  glance  of  the  intrusive  appli- 
cant so  disquieted  him — ^agitated,  doubtless,  from  the  idea  of  his 
small  force  being  about  to  engage  at  such  desperate  odds — ^that  he 
presently  caused  the  attendants  to  look  for  the  friar,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  This  caused  him  to  array  one  Gib  Harper  in 
bis  armour,  and  appoint  Lord  Alan  Stewart  general  of  the  field. 
The  fight  commenced  with  a  rapid  charge  on  the  Scots  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  under  Bermingham.  With  him  were  divers  lords  and 
a  great  army.  The  force  was  chiefly  composed,  however,  of  yeo- 
manry, or,  as  an  ancient  record  says,  '  the  common  people,  with  a 
powerful  auxiliary  dextram  Dei.*  Bermingham,  believing  Lord 
Stewart  was  Bruce,  singled  him  out,  and,  after  a  terrible  combat, 
slew  him,  whereon  the  Scots  fled.  According  to  the  Howth  Chrvnide^ 
few  escaped,  their  loss  being  1,230  men.  Bruce's  death  is  generally 
ascribed  to  John  Mapas,  one  of  the  Drogheda  contingent.  The 
Ulster  Journal  states : — *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Anglo-Irish  family  of  "  Mape,"  of  Maperath,  in  the  shire  of  Meath, 
was  descended  from  this  distinguished  slayer  of  Edward  Bruce.' 
The  heiress  of  John  Mapas,  Esq.,  of  SochestowBi  county  of  Dublin, 
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Tbe  Butlers — Quarrels  of  the  Aoglo-ITontuia  Noblea— TtMehet^r  Mid  iU  Coo- 
iequencea — The  Bnrkes  proclaim  thenuelTOs  Irish— Oppodtioii  pHlii- 
meuta— The  Statute  of  Eilkenn^  and  its  ESecta— Mistakes  of  Eoglish 
Writera — Social  Life  in  Ireland  described  by  a  French  Euight — "  Bouitb- 
ment "  to  Ireland — hichard  IL  visits  Ireland. 

[A.D.  1326—1402.] 

ICHARD  DE  BUEGO,  the  Eed  Earl,  died  in  1336. 
He  took  leave  of  the  nobles  after  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet at  Kilkenny.  When  he  had  resigned  his  pos- 
sessions to  bis  grandson,  William,  he  retired  into 
the  Monastery  of  Atbassel,  where  he  expired  &ooa 
after.  In  the  same  year  Edward  II.  attempted  to 
take  refuge  in  Ireland,  from  the  vengeance  oF  his 
people  and  his  false  Qneen,  the  "she-wolf  of 
France."  He  failed  in  hb  attempt,  and  was  mur- 
dered soon  after— A.D.  1337. 

The  Butler  family  n«w  appear  prominently  in 
Irish  history  for  the  first  time.  It  would  appear 
from  Carte'^  that  the  name  was  originally  Walter, 
Butler  being  an  addition  distinctive  of  ofQce.  The 
family  was  established  in  Ireland  by  Theobald 
Walter  (Gaultier),  an  Anglo-Norman  of  high  rani, 
who  received  extensive  grants  of  land  from  Henry  11.,  togetherwith 
the  hereditary  ofGce  of  "  Fincema,"  Boteler,  or  Butler,  in  Ireland,  to 

r  Carte.— Sw  his  Ll/e  tiflhe  Duhe  o/Onwnde,  folio  editioD,  p.  7- 
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bears  his  name.  He  was  hanged  there  soon  after.  De  Lucy  was 
recalled  to  England,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  indignation 
which  was  excited  by  this  execution.^ 

The  years  1333  and  1334  were  disgraced  byfearfol  crimes,  in 
which  the  English  and  Irish  equally  participated.  In  the  former 
year  the  Earl  of  Ulster  seized  Walter  de  Burgo,  and  starved  him  to 
death  in  the  Green  Castle  of  Innishowen.  The  sister  of  the  man 
thus  cruelly  murdered  was  married  to  Sir  Eichard  Mandeville,  and 
she  urged  her  husband  to  avenge  her  brother's  death.  Mandeville 
took  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  Earl  with  some  others  to 
hear  Mass  at  Garrickfergus,^  and  killed  him  as  he  was  fording  a 
stream.  The  young  Earl's  death  was  avenged  by  his  followers,  who 
slew  300  men.  His  wife,  Maud,  fled  to  England  with  her  only 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Elizabeth,^  who  was  a  year  old.  The 
Burkes  of  Gonnaught,  who  were  the  junior  branch  of  the  family, 
fearing  that  she  would  soon  marry  again,  and  transfer  the  pro- 
perty to  other  hands,  immediately  seized  the  Gonnaught  estates, 
declared  themselves  independent  of  English  law,  and  renounced  the 
English  language  and  customs.  They  were  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted with  impunity ;  and  while  the  ancestor  of  the  Glanrickardes 
assumed  the  Irish  title  of  Mac  William  OugJUer,  or  the  Upper,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  the  progenitor  of  the  Viscounts  of  Mayo,  took  the 
appellation  of  MacWilliam  Eightery  or  the  Lower.  This  was  not 
the  last  time  when  English  settlers  identified  themselves,  not  merely 
from  policy,  but  even  from  inclination,  with  the  race  whom  they 
had  once  hated  and  oppressed. 

In  1334  the  English  and  Irish  marched  into  Munster  to  attack 
MacNamara,  and  added  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  to  their  other  crimes, 
by  l^uming  a  church,  with  180  persons  and  two  priests  in  it,  none  of 
whom  were  permitted  to  escape.  Another  outrage  was  committed 
by  the  settlers,  who  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  jealous  of  each 

^  Execution, — Bermingham  was  related  to  De  Lucy,  which  perhaps  indnced 
him  to  deal  more  harshly  with  him.  De  Lucy's  Viceroyalty  might  otherwise 
have  been  popular,  as  he  had  won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  assisting  them 
during  a  grievous  famine.  See  page  329  for  an  illustration  of  the  scene  of  thii 
tragedy. 

*  Carrkkfergus. — See  iUostration  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

'  Elizabeth, — ^This  lady  was  married  to  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  IIL,  in 
1352.  This  prince  was  created  in  her  right  Earl  of  Ulster.  The  title  and 
estates  remained  in  possession  of  different  members  of  the  royal  family,  until 
they  became  the  special  inheritance  of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT. 
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In  1334  Sir  Ralph  TJfford,  who  had  married  Maud  Plantagenet» 
the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  appointed  Justiciary  of  Ireland. 
He  commenced  with  a  high  hand,  and  endeavoured  especially  to 
humble  the  Desmonds.  The  Earl  refused  to  attend  the  Parliament^ 
and  assembled  one  of  his  own  at  Callan;  but  the  new  Yiceroj 
marched  into  Leinster  with  an  armed  force,  seized  his  lands,  fanned 
them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  got  possession  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Castleisland  and  Inniskisty  in  Kerry,  and  hanged  Sir 
Eustace  Poor,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Cottrell,  who  com- 
manded these  places,  on  the  charge  of  illegal  exactions  of  coigne 
and  livery.*  The  Viceroy  also  contrived  to  get  the  Earl  of  Kildaro 
into  his  power ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  harsh  measures  would 
have  involved  England  in  an  open  war  with  her  colony  and  its 
English  settlers,  had  not  his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his 
summary  exercise  of  justice. 

It  is  said  that  his  wife,  Maud,  who  xould  scarcely  forget  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband,  urged  him  on  to  m&ny  of  these  violent 
acts ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  though  she  had  maintained  a 
queenly  state  on  her  first  arrival  in  Ireland,  she  was  obliged  to  steal 
away  from  that  country,  with  Ufford's  remains  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  in  which  her  treasure  was  concealed.  Her  second  husband 
was  buried  near  her  first,  in  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  at  Cam- 
posey,  near  Ufford,  in  Suffolk. 

The  Black  Death  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1348.  The 
annalists  give  fearful  accounts  of  this  visitation.  It  appeared  in 
Dublin  first,  and  so  fatal  were  its  effects,  that  four  thousand  souls 
are  said  to  have  perished  there  from  August  to  Christmas.  It  was 
remarked  that  this  pestilence  attacked  the  English  specially,  while 
the  "  Irish-bom  " — ^particularly  those  who  lived  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country— escaped  its  ravages.  We  have  already  menr 
tioned  the  account  of  this  calamity  given  by  Friar  Clynn,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  the  plague  himself,  soon  after  he.  had  recorded 'his 
mournful  forebodings.  Sev^al  other  pestilences,  more  or  less 
severe,  visited  the  country  at  intervals  during  the  next  few  years. 

Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  who,  it  will  be  rememberedi 
was  Earl  of  Ulster  in  right)  of  his  wife,  Isabella,  was  now  appointed 

*  Coigne  and  livery. — This  was  an  exaction  of  money,  food,  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  soldiers,  and  fodder  for  their  horses.  A  tax  .of  a  similar  kind 
existed  among  the  ancient  Irish ;  bnt  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary  tribute  paid 
to  the  chief,  and  therefore  was  not  considered  an  exaction,'' 
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forfeit  all  his  lands ;  (3)  that  to  adopt  or  submit  to  the  Brehon 
law  was  treason ;  (4)  that  the  English  should  not  make  war  upon 
the  natives  without  the  permission  of  Government ;  (5)  that  the 
English  should  not  permit  the  Irish  to  pasture  or  graze  upon  their 
lands,  nor  admit  them  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices  or  religious 
houses,  nor  entertain  their  minstrels  or  rhymers.  (6)  It  was  also 
forbidden  to  impose  or  cess  any  soldiers  upon  the  English  subjects 
against  their  will,  under  pain  of  felony ;  and  some  regulations 
were  made  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  sanctuary,  and  to  prevent  the 
great  lords  from  laying  heavy  burdens  upon  gentlemen  and  free- 
holders. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  these  statutes  carefully;  to  remember 
that  they  were  compiled  under  the  direction  of  a  crown  prince,  and 
confirmed  by  the  men  who  had  the  entire  government  of  Ireland 
in  their  hands.     The  first  was  an  open  and  gross  insult  to  the 
natives,  who  were  treated  as  too  utterly  beneath  their  English  rulers 
to  admit  of  their  entering  into  social  relations  with  them.    The 
settlers  who  had  lived  some  time  in  the  country,  were  ascertaining 
every  day  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  savages,  and  that  they  con- 
sidered the  ties  of  honour  which  bound  them  to  those  whom  they 
''  fostered,"  or  for  whom  they  stood  sponsors,  as  of  the  most  sacred 
description.    Their  own  safety  and  interests,  if  not  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  affection,  led  them  to  form  these  connexions, 
which  were  now  so  ruthlessly  denounced.    But  it  led  them  also  to 
treat  the  Irish  with  more  respect,  and  placed  them  on  some  sort  of 
social  equality  with  themselves ;  and  this  was  clearly  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  governed  the  country.    The  second  clause  had  a 
similar  object,  and  insulted  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  Celt,  by 
condemning  his  language,  which  he  loved  almost  as  his  life,  and  his 
customs,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  by  an  ancestry  which 
the  Anglo-Norman   nobles  might  themselves  have  envied.     The 
third  enactment  was  an  outrage  upon  common  justice.    It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  Irish  were  refused  the  benefit  of  the  English 
law ;  you  will  now  see  that  their  own  law  was  forbidden.     Some  of 
these  laws  are  at  present  open  to  public  inspection,  and  show  that 
the  compilers,  who  wrot^  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland,  and  the  original  lawgivers,  who  existed 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  were  by  no  means  deficient. 
}Xi  forensic  abilities.     Whatever  feuds  the  Irish  may  have  had 
between  their  clans,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  justice 
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unsuccessful."^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  recent  and  really 
liberal  writer  should  have  attempted  this  apology,  which  his  own 
i^ountryman  and  namesake  pronounced  impossible.  The  author  to 
w^hom  we  allude  grants  "  it  soimds  shocking  that  the  killing  of  an 
Irishman  by  an  Englishman  should  have  been  no  felony  /'  but  he 
excuses  it  by  stating, ''  nothing  more  is  implied  than  that  the  Irish 
were  not  under  English  jurisdiction,  but  under  the  native  or  Brehon 
law."^  Unfortunately  this  assertion  is  purely  gratuitous.  It  was 
made  treason  by  this  very  same  statute  even  to  submit  to  the 
Erehon  law ;  and  the  writer  himself  states  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  ''a  large  body  of  the  Irish  petitioned  for  the  English 
law,  and  offered  8,000  marks  as  a  fee  fo^  that  favour."^  He  states 
that  an  Irishman  who  murdered  an  Englishman,  would  only  haye 
been  fined  by  his  Brehon.  True,  no  doubt ;  but  if  an  Englishman 
killed  an  Irishman,  he  escaped  scot-free.  If,  howevef,  the  Irish- 
man was  captured  by  the  Englishman,  he  was  executed  according 
to  the  English  law.  If  a  regulation  had  been  made  that  the  Englisb- 
man  should  always  be  punished  for  his  crimes  by  English  law,  and 
the  Irishman  by  Irish  law,^  and  if  this  arrangement  had  been 
carried  out  with  even  moderate  impartiality,  it  would  have  been  a 
fair  adjustment,  however  anomalous. 

A  little  episode  of  domestic  life,  narrated  by  Froissart,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  social  state  of  the  Irish  was  neither  so  wild  nor 
80  barbarous  as  many  have  supposed  {  and  that  even  a  Frenchman 
might  become  so  attached  to  the  country  as  to  leave  it  with  regret^ 

^  UfUuceeufitL — Ireland,  Historical  and  Statistical,  voL  i.  ^  200. 

•  Law, — Irish  History  and  h-ish  Character,  p.  69. 

'  Favour.  —Ibid.  p.  70. 

^  Irish  law, — A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  might  be  produced  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  and  are  peculiarly  a  law-loving  people ;  bat|  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  above^quoted,  *'  a  people  cannot  be  expected  to  love  and 
reverence  oppression,  because  ^t  is  consigned  to  a  statute-book,  and  called 
law. " — p.  71.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  and  is  obviously  the  interest  of  English 
writers  to  induce  themselves  to  believe  that  Irish  discontent  and  rebellion  were 
caused  by  anything  or  everything  but  English  oppression  and  injnsticeu  Even 
in  the  present  day  the  Irish  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  discontented  and 
rebellious,  because  they  cannot  submit  silently  to  be  expelled  from  that  fsnas 
without  any  compensation  or  any  other  means  of  support,  either  from|)oliticsl 
or  religious  motives,  and  because  they  object  to  maintain  a  religion  contrary 
to  their  conscience,  and  which  is  admitted  by  its  own  meihbers  to  be  ^'detrly 
a  political  evlL  ^  See  concluding  remarks  in  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  interestiiig 
little  volume. 
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treacherously  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  injastice  was 
resented,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  feared,  by  the  English 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  took  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  such  adventures,  by  absenting  themselves  from  the 
Viceregal  hospitalities.  Boger  Mortimer  succeeded  his  father,  and 
was  followed  by  Philip  de  Courtenay,  the  King's  cousin.  He  was 
granted  the  office  for  ten  years,  but,  in  the  interval,  was  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Council  of  Kegency,  for  his  peculations. 

There  was  war  in  Connaught  between,  the  O'Connors,  in  1384, 
and  fierce  hostility  continued  for  years  after  between  the  families 
of  the  O'Connor  Don  (Brown)  and  the  O'Connor  Hoe  (Bed). 
Bichard  11.  had  his  favourites  as  usual ;  and  in  a  moment  of  wild 
foUy  he  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  on  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whom  he  also  created  Marquis  of  Dublin.  His  royal  master  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  Wales,  and  then,  detenq^ning  to  keep  the  Earl 
near  his  person,  despatched  Sir  John  Sydney  to  the  troublesome 
colony. 

A  royal  visit  was  arranged  and  accomplished  soon  after ;  and  on 
the  2nd  October,  A.D.  1394,  Eictiard  II.  ktnded  on  the  Irish  shores. 
The  country  was  in  its  normal  state  of  partial  insurrection  and 
general  discontent ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  chronio 
cause  of  all  this  unnecessary  misery.  There  was  some  show  of  sub- 
mission from  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  were  overawed  by  the 
immense  force  which  attended  the  King.  Art  MacMurrough,  the 
heir  of  the  ancient  Leinster  kings,  was  the  most  formidable  of 
the  native  nobles;  and  irom  his  prOwess  and  success  in  several 
engagements,  was  somewhat  feared  by  the  invaders.  He  refused 
to  defer  to  any  one  but  Eichard,  and  wa^s  only  prevailed  on  to  make 
terms  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  immured  in  Dublin  Castle, 
during  a  friendly  visit  to  the  court 

The  King's  account  of  his  reception  shows  that  he  had  formed  a 
tolerably  just  opinion  of  the  political  state  of  the  country.  He 
mentions  in  a  letter  from  Dublin,  that  the  people  might  be  divided 
into  three  classes — the  '^  wild  Irish,  or  enemies,"  the  Irish  rebels, 
and  the  English  subjects ;  and  he  had  jiist  discernment  enough  to  sea 
that  the  ''  rebels  had  been  made  such  by  wrongs,  and  by  want  of 
close  attention  to  their  grievances,"  though  he  had  not  the.judgment 
or  the  justice  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy.  His  next  exploit 
was  to  persuade  the  principal  Irish  kings  to  receive  knighthood  in 
the  English  fashion.    They  submitted  with  the  worst  possible  graces 
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the  indomitable  MacMurrough.  His  main  object,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  subjugation  of  this  "rebel,"  who  contrived  to 
keep  the  English  settlers  in  continual  alarm.  A  French  chronicler 
again  attended  the  court,  and  narrated  its  proceedings.  He  describes 
MacMurrough's  stronghold  in  the  woods,  and  says  that  they  did 
not  seem  much  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  English  army.  A 
special  notice  is  given  of  the  chieftain's  horse,  which  was  worth 
400  cows.^  The  chieftain's  uncle  and  some  others  had  made  ani 
abject  submission  to  the  English  monarch,  who  naturally  hoped 
that  MacMurrough  would  follow  their  example.  He,  therefore, 
despatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  ^repair  tlie  "  wrongs  "  which  ha 
had  inflicted  on  the  settlers,  for  which  he  demanded  reparation. 
The  Leinster  king,  however,  could  neither  be  Mghtened  nor  per- 
suaded into  seeing  matters  in  that  light,  and,  probably,  thought 
the  term  rebel  would  be  more  appropriately  applied  to  those  who 
resisted  the  native  rulers  of  the  country.  He  declared  that  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  he  would  not  submit. 

Sichard's  army  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  so  he  was  obliged.  * 
to  break  up  his  camp,  and  march  to  Dublin.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  MacMurrough  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  glatdly^ 
accepted,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  proceeded  at  once  to  arrange- 
terms  with  him.  But  no  reconciliation  could  be  efifected,  as  both 
parties  refused  to  yield.  When  Eichard  heard  the  result,  "he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  by  St.  Edward  he  would  not 
leave  Ireland  until  he  had  MacMurrough  in  his  hands,  dead  or 
aUve."  How  little  he  imagined,  when  uttering  the  mighty  boast,, 
that  his  own  fate  was  even  then  sealed  !  Had  he  but  the  grace  to 
have  conciliated  instead  of  threatened,  a  brave  and  loyal  band  of 
Irish  chieftains  would  soon  have  surrounded  him,  and  the  next 
chapter  of  English  history  would  have  been  less  tragic.  Disas- 
trous accounts  soon  reached  him  from  England,  which  at  once 
annihilated  £is  schemes  of  Irish  conquest  or  revenge.  His  own 
people  were  up  in  arms,  and  the  prescriptive  right  to  grumble,  which 
an  Englishman  is  supposed  to  enjoy  |?ar  excellence,  had  broken  out. 
into  overt  acts  of  violence.  War  was  inaugurated  between  York 
•ad  Lancaster,  and  for  years  England  was  deluged  with  blood. 


^  Cbtr«.— *'  Un  cheval  ot  sans  sele  ne  arcon, 
Qui  liii  avint  const^,  ce  disoit-os, 
Quatre  cdns  vaches,  tant  estoil  bel  et  l)on." 
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howeyer^  was  not  in  a  position  to  tax  his  English  subjects;  and  we 
find  the  prince  himself  writing  to  his  royal  father  on  the  same 
matter,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1402.  He  mentions  also  that  he 
had  entertained  the  knights  and  squires  with  such  cheer  as  could  be 
procured  under  the  circumstances,  and  adds :  "  I,  by  the  advice  of 
my  Council,  rode  against  the  Irish,  your  enemies,  and  did  my 
utmost  to  harass  them."^  Probably,  had  he  shared  the  cheer  with 
*^  the  Irish  his  enemies,"  or  even  showed  them  some  little  kindness, 
he  would  not  have  been  long  placed  in  so  unpleasant  a  position  for 
want  of  supplies. 

John  Duke,  the  then  Mayor  of  Dublin,  obtained  the  privilege  of 
having  the  sword  borne  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  city,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  routing  the  O'Bymes  of  Wicklow.  About 
the  same  time  John  Dowdall,  Sheriff  of  Louth,  was  murdered  in 
Dublin,  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Yemon  and  three  other  English  gentle- 
men, who  were  outlawed  for  this  and  other  crimes^  but  soon  after 
received  the  royal  pardon.  In  1404  the  English  were  defeated  in 
Leix.  In  1405  Art  MacMurrough  committed  depredations  at 
Wexford  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1406  the  settlers  suffered  a  severe 
reverse  in  Meath. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroope  had  been  appointed  Deputy  for  the  royal 
Viceroy,  and  he  led  an  army  against  MacMurrough,  who  was  de- 
feated after  a  gallant  resistance.  Teigue  O'CarroU  was  killed  in 
another  engagement  soon  after.  This  prince  was  celebrated  for 
learning,  and  is  styled  in  the  Annals^  '^general  patron  of  the 
literati  of  Ireland."  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Bome,  and  was  honorably  received  on  his  return  by 
Bichard  IL,  at  Westminster.  In  1412  the  O'Neills  desolated 
Ulster  with  their  feuds,  and  about  the  same  time  the  English  mer- 
chants of  Dublin  and  Drogheda  armed  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Scotch  merchants,  who  had  committed  several  acts  of  piracy, 
Henry  Y.  succeeded  his  father  in  14J3,  and  appointed  Sir  John 
Stanley  Lord  Deputy.  He  signalized  himself  by  his  exactions  and 
cruelties,  and,  according  to  the  Irish  account,  was  ^'rhymed  to 
death  "  by  the  poet  Niall  O'Higgin,  of  XJsnagh,  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered in  a  foray.  Sir  John  Talbot  was  the  next  Governor.  He  in- 
augurated his  career  by  such  martial  exploits  against  the  enemy,  as 

•  T^«;i.— Gilbert's  VkeroyB,  p.  292* 
'ilntui^.— Four  Maaten,  voL  iv.  p.  791. 
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Famival,  contriyed  to  capture  a  number  oi  the  northern  chieftains, 
who  were  negotiating  peace  with  Mortimer  at  the  veiy  time  of  his 
death.  Owen  O'Neill  was  ransomed,  but  the  indignation  excited 
bj  this  act  served  only  to  arouse  angry  feelings ;  and  the  northerns 
united  against  their  enemies^  and  soon  recovered  any  territory  they 
had  lost. 

Donough  MacMurrough  was  released  from  the  Tower  in  1428, 
after  nine  years'  captivity.  It  is  said  the  Leinster  men  paid  a  heavy 
ransoxQ  for  him  The  young  prince's  compulsoiy  residence  in  Eng- 
land did  not  lessen  his  disaffection,  for  he  made  war  on  the  settlers 
as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  paternal  dominions.  The  great  family 
feud  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  had  but  little 
effect  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Different  members  of  the  two  great 
factions  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  Justice  in  that  countiy,  but, 
with  one  exception,  they  did  not  obtain  any  personal  influence 
there.  Indeed,  the  Viceroy  of  those  days,  whether  an  honest  man 
or  a  knave,  was  sure  to  be  unpopular  with  some  party. 

The  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  were  descended  directly  from 
Edward  .III.  The  first  Duke  of  York  was  Edward's  fifth  son, 
Edmund  Plantagenetj  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  the  same  monarch.  Eichard  II.  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  as  the  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
so  famed  in  English  chivalry.  His  arrogance  and  extravagance  soon 
made  him  unpopular ;  and,  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  whom  he  had  banished,  and  treated  most  unjustly, 
returned  to  England,  and  inaugurated  the  fatal  quarrel.  The  King 
was  obliged  to  return  immediately,  and  committed  the  government 
of  the  country  to  his  cousin,  Eoger  de  Mortimer,  who  was  next  in 
succession  to  llie  English  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Philippa, 
the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III; 
The  death  of  this  nobleman  opened  the  way  fbr  the  intrusion  of  the 
Lancastrians,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  having  obtained  the  crown 
during  the  lifetime  of  Eichard,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir- 
apparent,  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  son  to  the  late  Viceroy. 

The  feuds  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  the  Talbots  in  Ireland, 
proved  nearly  as  great  a  calamity  to  that  nation  as  the  disputes 
about  the  English  succession.  A  Parliament  was  held  in  Dublin  in 
1441,  in  which  Eichard  Talbot,  the  English  Archbishop  of  DubUn, 
proceeded  to  lay  various  requests  before  the  King,  the  great  object 
of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Earl,  who,  by  the  intermarrying 
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as  in  duty  bound,  that  their  lord  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  trea- 
sons and  extortions  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  that  they  were 
aU  thankful  for  ''  his  good  and  gracious  government :"  furthermore, 
they  hint  that  he  had  expended  his  means  in  defending  the 
King's  possessions.  However,  the  Earl  was  obliged  to  clear  himself 
personally  of  these  charges  in  London,  where  he  was  acquitted 
with  honour  by  his  royal  master.* 

His  enemy,  Sir  John  Talbot,  known  better  in  English  history  as 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  succeeded  him,  in  1446.  This  nobleman 
had  been  justly  famous  for  his  valour  in  the  wars  with  France, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  mothers  frightened  their  children  with  his 
name.  His  success  in  Ireland  was  not  at  all  commensurate  with  his 
fame  in  foreign  warfare,  for  he  only  succeeded  so  far  with  the  native 
princes  as  to  con^pel  O'Connor  Faly  to  make  peace  with  the  English 
Grovemment,  to  ransom  his  sons,  and  to  supply  some  beeves  for  the 
Bang's  kitchen.  T«lbot  held  a  Parliament  at  Trim,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  an  enactment  was  made  about  personal  appearance, 
which  widened  the  fatal  breach  still  more  between  England  and 
Ireland.  This  law  declared  that  every  man  who  did  not  shave^  his 
upper  lip,  should  be  treated  as  an  *^  Irish  enemy ;"  and  the  said 
shaving  was  to  be  performed  once,  at  least,  in  every  two  weeks. 

In  the  year  1447  Ireland  was  desolated  by  a  fearful  plague,  in 
which  seven  hundred  priests  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims,  pro- 
bably from  their  devoted  attendance  on  the  sufferers.  In  the  same 
year  Felim  O'EeiUy  was  taken  prisoner  treacherously  by  the  Lord 
Deputy ;  and  Finola,  the  daughter  of  Calvagh  O'Connor  Faly,  and 
wife  of  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  **  the  most  beautiful  and  stately,  the 
most  renowned  and  illustrious  woman  of  all  her  time  in  Ireland, 
her  own  mother  only  excepted,  retired  from  this  transitoiy  world. 


^ifflufer.— Gilbert's  Viceroys,  p.  347. 

*  Shave.  — There  are  no  monumental  effigies  of  Henry  VL  His  remains  were 
Kmoved  several  times  by  Richard  III.,  who  was  annoyed  at  the  popular  be- 
lief that  he  worked  miracles ;  but  the  costume  of  the  period  may  be  studied 
in  an  engraving  by  Strutt,  from  a  scene  depicted  in  the  Royal  M.  S.,  15e  6, 
which  represents  Talbot  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  volume  of  romances  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  Henry  w)w  notoriously  plain  in  his  dress,  but  his  example 
was  not  followed  by  his  conrt.  Fairholt  says :  **  It  would  api)ear  as  if  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry  sought  relief  in  the  invention  of  all  that  was 
absurd  in  apparel,  as  a  counter-excitement  to  the  feverish  spirit  engendered 
by  dvil  war."— JlMtory  of  Costume,  p.  146w 


^ 
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dignity  and  cares.  His  appointment  is  attributed  to  the  all-power- 
fiil  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  The  immortal  Shakspeare,  whose 
consummate  art  makes  us  read  history  in  drama,  and  drama  in 
history,"^  has  commemorated  this  event,  though  not  with  his  usual 
ability.  The  object  of  sending  him  to  Ireland  was  to  deprive  the 
Yorkists  of  his  powerful  support  and  influence,  and  place  the  affairs 
of  France,  which  he  had  managed  with  considerable  ability,  in  other 
hands.  In  fact,  the  appointment  was  intended  as  an  honorable 
exile..  The  Irish,  wiiti  that  natural  veneration  for  lawful  authority 
which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  were  ever 
ready  to  welcome  a  prince  of  the  blood,  each  time  hoping  against 
hope  that  something  like  ordinary  justice  should  be  meted  out  from 
the  fountain-head.  For  once,  at  least,  they  were  not  disappointed; 
and  *'  noble  York"  is  represented,  by  an  English  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  consoling  himself  "  for  every  kinde  of  smart," 
with  the  recollection  of  the  faithful  love  and  devotion  of  the  Irish 
people.® 

Hie  royal  Duke  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  6th  of  July,  1447.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  famous  for  her  beauty,  which  had 
obtained  her  the  appellation  of  the  "  Eose  of  Eaby,"  and  famous 
also  as  the  mother  of  two  English  kings,  Edward  IV.  and  Eichard 
III.    This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

'  Hi&Uyry. — ^The  scene  Ib  laid  at  the  Abbey  of  Bury.  A  Poate  enters  and 
ezclaims — 

**  Poste. — Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  np. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  nnto  the  sword. 
Send  succonrs  (lords),  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncnrable  : 
For  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help." 

^King  Henry  VL  PaH  iL  Act  8. 

'  People. — '*!  twise  bore  rale  in  Normandy  and  Frannce, 

And  last  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  where  my  hart 
Found  remedy  for  every  kinde  of  smart ; 
For  through  the  love  my  doings  there  did  breede^ 
I  had  my  helpe  at  all  times  in  my  neede." 

— Mirrour/or  MagistrcUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

Hall,  in  his  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  Houses  (1548),  wrote  that  York  "  got 
bim  such  love  and  favonr  of  the  country  [Ireland]  and  the  inhabitants,  that 
Uieir  sincere  love  and  friendly  afifection  could  never  be  separated  from  him 
snd  his  lineage." 
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timer,  and  asserted  that  he  was  cousin  to  the  Viceroy.  A  proda- 
mationy  offering  one  thoasand  marks  for  his  person,  "quick  or 
dead,"  described  him  as  bom  in  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the 
nonpayment  of  the  annuity  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Duke 
daring  his  Ticeroyalty,  he  had  been  obliged  to  demand  assistance 
from  the  Irish,  who  naturally  resisted  so  unjust  a  tax.  After  use- 
less appeals  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  he  returned  to  England 
suddenly,  in  September,  1450,  leaving  Sir  James  Butler,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  as  his  Deputy. 

The  history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  does  not  belong  to  our  pro- 
vince ;  it  must,  therefore,  suffice  to  say,  that  when  his  party  was 
defeated  in  England  for  a  time,  he  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  exercised  the  office  of  Viceroy  at  the 
very  time  that  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him  and  his 
family.  He  soon  returned  again  to  his  own  country ;  and  there, 
after  more  than  one  brilliant  victory,  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  31st  December,  1460.  Three  thousand  of  his 
followers  are  said  to  have  perished  with  him,  and  among  the  number 
were  several  Irish  chieftains  from  Meath  and  Ulster.  The  Geral- 
dines  sided  with  the  House  of  York,  and  the  Butlers  with  the 
Lancastrians :  hence  members  of  both  families  fell  on  this  fatal  field 
on  opposite  sides. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  Lord  Justice  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
IV.,  who  at  once  appointed  his  unfortunate  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  to  that  dignity.  The  Earls  of  Ormonde  and  Desmond 
were  at  war  (A.D.  1462),  and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Pilltown,  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  where  the  former 
was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  His  kinsman,  MacRichard 
Sutler,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
book,^  and  the  respect  for  literature  in  Ireland  at  that  period,  from 
the  curious  fact  that  a  manuscript  was  offered  and  accepted  for  his 
ransom. 


^  Book, — This  ancient  MS.  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
Oxford  (Laud,  610).  It  is  a  copy  of  such  portions  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  as 
codld  then  be  deciphered,  which  was  made  for  Butler,  by  Shane  0*Clery,  A.D. 
I45i.  There  is  an  interesting  memorandum  in  it  in  Irish,  made  by  MacButler 
himself:  "A  blessing  on  the  soul  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  t.«.,  Richard 
0*Hedigan,  for  it  was  by  him  the  owner  of  this  book  was  educated*  This  is 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas ;  and  let  all  those  who  shall  read  this  give  a 
blessing  on  the  souls  of  both." 
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a  thonghtfhl  mind  might  trace  to  the  evil  state  of  morak,  caused 
by  a  long  period  of  desolating  domestic  warfare,  that  fatal  indiffe- 
rence to  religion  which  must  have  permeated  the  people,  before 
they  could  have  departed  as  a  nation  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  profligate  monarch. 

The  English  power  in  Ireland  was  reduced  at  this  time  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  weakness.  This  power  had  never  been  other  than 
nominal  beyond  the  Pale ;  within  its  precincts  it  was  on  the  whole 
all-powerful.  But  now  a  few  archers  and  spearmen  were  its  ouly 
defence ;  and  had  the  Irish  combined  under  a  competent  leader, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  colony.  It  would  appear  as  if  Henry  VII.  hoped  to  propitiate 
the  Yorkists  in  Ireland,  as  he  allowed  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  hold 
the  office  of  Lord  Deputy ;  his  brother,  Thomas  FitzGerald,  that  of 
Chancellor ;  and  his  father-in-law,  FitzEustace,  that  of  Lord  Trea- 
sorer.  After  a  short  time,  however,  he  restored  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  to  the  family  honours  and  estates,  and  thus  a  Lancastrian 
influence  was  secured.  The  most  important  events  of  this  reign, 
as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  are  the  plots  of  Simnel  and  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  the  enactments  of  Poyning's  Parliament.  A  contem- 
porary Irish  chronicler  says  :  ^*  The  son  of  a  Welshman,  by  whom 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  field  was  fought,  was  made  King;  and  there 
lived  not  of  the  royal  blood,  at  that  time,  but  one  youth,  who  came 
the  next  year  (1486)  in  exile  to  Ireland."^ 

The  native  Irish  appear  not  to  have  had  the  least  doubt  that 
Simnel  was  what  he  represented  himself  to  be.  The  Anglo-Irish 
nobles  were  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  House  of  York;  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  determine  whether  they  were  really  deceived,  or  if 
they  only  made  the  youth  a  pretext  for  rebellion.  His  appearance 
is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  been  in  his  favour;  J>ut  the  King 
asserted  that  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  and  paraded  him  through  London'  as  soon  as  th,e  pseudo- 

*  Ireland, — T%<  AnndU  of  UUter,  compiled  by  Maguire,  Canon  of  Annagb, 
who  died  a.d.  1498. 

'  London. — The  Irish  Yorkists  declared  that  this  youth  was  a  counterfeit. 
The  Earl  of  linooln,  son  of  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  sister  of  Richard  Ilf.,  saw 
aod  conversed  with  the  boy  at  the  court  at  Shene,  and  appeared  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  his  real  cousin,  for  he  joined  the  movement  in  favour 
of  Simnel  immediately  after  the  interview.  Mr.  Oilbert  remarks  in  his  Vice- 
v^t  p*  605,  that  the  fact  of  all  the  documents  referring  to  this  period  of  Irish 


Fierae  reaigaed  hia  title  in  favour  of  Sir  TIioidm  Boleyn,  in  1527,  aod  waa 
created  Earl  of  Oisoiy ;  but  after  tHedeathoI  the  farmerlie  again  took  optlie 
old  title,  and  reagned  the  new. 
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hj  famine,  have  died  in  the  fields — as,  in  truth,  hardly  any  Ghristiaa 
with  day  eyes  conld  behold."  He  declares  that,  in  the  territory 
subject  to  the  Earlof  Ormonde,  be  witnessed  "a  want  of  justice  and 
judgment."  He  describes  the  Earl  of  Desmond  as  "a  man  devoid 
of  judgment  to  goTern,  and  will  be  to  be  ruled."  The  Earl  of 
Thomond,  he  says,  "had  neither  wit  of  Jumself  to  govern,  nor 
grace  or  capacity  to  leam  of  others."  The  Earl  of  Clanrickarde  he 
describes  as  "  so  overruled  by  a  putative  wife,  as  ofttimes,  when  ho 
best  intendeth,  she  forcetli  him  to  do  the  worst;"  and  it  would 
^ipear  that  neither  he  nor  his  lady  could  govern  their  own  family, 
for  their  sons  were  so  turbulent  they  kept  the  whole  country  in 
distnrbance.  In  Galway  he  found  the  people  trying  to  protect 
themselves,  as  best  they  might,  from  their  dangerous  neighbours  ; 
and  at  Atheniy  there  were  but  four  respectable  householders,  who 
presented  him  with  the  rusty  keys  of  their  town — "  a  pitiful  and 
lamentable  present ;"  and  they  requested  him  to  keep  those  keys, 
for  "  they  were  so  impoverished  by  the  extortions  of  the  lords 
about  them,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  that  town." 

Well  might  he  designate  the  policy  by  which  the  country  had 
been  hitherto  governed  as  "  cowardly,"  and  contemn  tbe  practice 
of  promoting  division  between  the  native  princes,  which  was  atiU 
practised.  He  adds :  "  So  far  hath  that  policy,  or  rather  lack  of 
policy,  in  keeping  dissensions  among  them,  prevaOed,  as  now,  albdt 
all  that  are  alive  would  become  honest  and  live  in  qniet,  yet  there 
are  not  left  alive,  in  those  two  provinces,  the  twentieth  person  neces- 
saiy  to  inhabit  the  same;"  Sidney  at  once  proceeded  to  remedy 
tbe  evils  under  which  tbe  unfortunate  country  groaned,  by  enacting 
other  evUs.  Vt'e  shall  leave  him  to  give  his  own  account  of  hi& 
proceedings.  Ho  writes  thus,  in  one  of  his  official  despatches  : 
"  I  write  not  the  names  of  each  particular  varlet  that  hath  died 
since  I  arrived,  as  well  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  as  of  the 
martial  law,  as  fiat  fighting  with  them,  when  they  would  take  food 
without  the  good  will  of  the  giver,  for  I  think  it  no  stuff  worthy 
the  loading  of  my  letters  with ;  but  I  do  assare  you  the  number  of 
them  is  great,  and  some  of  the  best,  and  the  rest  tremble.  For  most 
part  they  fight  for  their  dinner,  and  many  of  them  lose  their  heads 
before  they  be  served  with  supper.  Down  they  go  in  every  corner, 
and  down  they  shall  go,  God  willing."^ 

■  Wiiiing.—Siinty'a  Dospstohes,  Brittili  Uiuemn,  U3S.  Cat  Titns  B.  x. 
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Smith  confided  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  his  natural  son, 
who  has  akeady  been  mentioned  as  the  person  who  attempted  to 
poison  Shane  O'Neill  The  first  State  Paper  notice  of  this  enter- 
prise is  in  a  letter,  dated  February,  8, 1572,  from  Captain  Piers  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  stating  that  the  .country  is  in  an  uproar  ^'at  Mr. 
Smith  coming  over  to  plant  in  the  north."  There  is  a  rare  black 
letter  still  extant,  entitled,  ''Eftterbc^.as.ont^clleoplmfloftfieflrlyest" 
which  Smith  wrote  to  induce  English  adventurers  to  join  him  in 
his  speculation.  It  is  composed  with  considerable  ability.  He  con- 
demns severely  the  degeneracy  of  the  early  English  settlers,  "who 
allied  and  fostered  themselves  with  the  Irish."  He  says  that "  Eng- 
land was  never  fuller  of  people  than  it  is  at  this  day,"  and  attri- 
butes this  to  "  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  which  hath  doubled  the 
.number  of  gentlemen  and  marriages."  He  says  the  younger  sons 
who  cannot ''  maintain  themselves  in  the  emulation  of  the  world,'' 
as  the  elder  and  richer  do,  should  emigrate ;  and  then  he  gives 
glowing  accounts  of  the  advantages  of  this  emigration. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  principal  inducements  he  offers  is  that 
the  "  churle  of  Ireland  is  very  simple  and  toylsomme  man,  desiring 
nothing  but  that  he  may  not  be  eaten  out  with  ceasse  [rent],  coyne, 
and  liverie."  He  passes  over  the  subject  of  rent  without  any  conh 
ment,  but  he  explains  very  fully  how  "  the  churle  is  eaten  up"  with 
the  exactions  of  "  coyne  and  liverie."  He  says  these  laborious  Irish 
will  gladly  come  "  to  live  under  us,  and  to  farm  our  ground  /'  bat 
he  does  not  say  anything  about  the  kind  of  treatment  they  were  te 
receive  in  return  for  their  labour.  His  next  inducement  is  the  m- 
mense  sale  (and  profit)  they  might  expect  by  growing  com ;  and  he 
concludes  by  relieving  their  fears  as  to  any  objections  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  might  make  to  being  dispossessed  from 
their  homes  and  lands,  or  any  resistance  they  might  offer.  He  con- 
siders it  immaterial,  "  for  the  country  of  Lecale  [which  had  been 
taken  in  a  similar  manner  from  Savage]  was  some  time  kept  by 
Brereton  with  a  hundred  horses,  and  Lieutenant  Burrows  kept  CastU 
Bean  [Castl^reagh],  and  went  daily  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fetch 
his  water,  against  five  hundred  Irish  that  lay  agjun  hiuL" 

Smith  concludes  with  '^  an  offer  and  order'^  for  those  who  wished 
to  join  in  the  enterprise.    Each  footman  to  have  a  pike,^  or  hal- 

>  Pike, — This  was  probably  the  Mania  pike  or  Mooricih  pike,  much  luedin 
the  reign  of  Heary  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.    The  common  pike  was  used  rery 


I^Hassacre  at  Brogheda. 
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that  this  precaution  should  be  unnecessaiy/or,  at  least,  that  Eng- 
lish officers  would  respect  their  sex;  )>ut,  alas  for  common  humanity  I 
it  was  not  so.  When  the  slaughter  had  been  accomplished  above, 
it  was  continued  below.  Neither  youth  nor  beauty  was  spared. 
Thomas  Wood,  who  was  one  of  these  officers,  and  brother  to 
Anthony  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian,  says  he  found  in  these  vaults 
"  the  flower  and  choicest  of  the  women  and  ladies  belonging  to  the 
town ;  amongst  whom,  a  most  handsome  virgin,  arrayed  in  costly 
and  gorgeous  apparel,  kneeled  down  to  him  with  tears  and  prayers 
to  save  her  life."  Touched  by  her  beauty  and  her  entreaties,  he 
attempted  to  save  her,  and  took  her  out  of  the  church;  but  even 
his  protection  could  not  save  her.  A  soldier  thrust  his  sword  into 
her  body ;  and  the  officer,  recovenng  from  his  momentary  fit  of 
compassion, "  flung  her  down  over  the  rocks,"  according  to  his  own 
account,  but  first  took  care  to  possess  himself  of  her  money  and 
jewels.  This  officer  also  mentions  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  up  a  child,  and  using  it  as  a  buckler,  when  they 
wished  to  ascend  the  loHs  and  galleries  of  the  church,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  shot  or  brained.  It  is  an  evidence  that  they 
knew  th^  victims  to  be  less  cruel  than  themselves,  or  the  expedient 
would  not  have  been  found  to  answer. 

Cromwell  wrote  an  account  of  this  massacre  to  the  "  Council  of 
State."  His  letters,  as  his  admiring  editor  observes,  '*  tell  their 
own  tale;"'  and  unquestionably  that  tale  plainly  intimates  that 
whether  the  Republican  General  were  hypocrite  or  fanatic— and  it 
ifl  probable  he  was  a  compound  of  both — he  certainly,  on  his  own 
showing,  was  little  less  than  a  demon  of  cruelty.  Cromwell  writes 
thus  :  "  It  hath  pleased  6«d  to  bless  our  endeavours  at  Drogheda. 
After  battery  we  stormed  it.  The  enemy  were  about  3,000  strong 
in  the  town.  They  made  a  stout  resistance.  I  believe  we  put  to 
the  sword  the  whole  numbet  of  defendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty 
of  the  whole  number  escaped  with  their  lives.  Those  that  did  are 
in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes.    This,  hath  been  a  marvellons 

'  Tale, — OromtoelCs  Leii/ns  and  Sp^clies,  voL  i  p.  456.  The  timplicity  vith 
whioh  Carlyle  attempts  to  avert  the  just  indignation  of  the  Irish,  by  saying 
that  the  garrison  "  oonsisied  mostly  of  Englishmen,*'  coupled  with  his  oompla* 
cent  unpression  that  eccentric  phrases  can  excuse  crime,  would  be  almost  amus- 
ing were  it  not  that  he  admits  himself  to  be  as  cruel  as  his  hero. — vol.  L  p.  453L 
A  man  who  can  write  thus  ii  past  criticism.  If  the  garrison  did  consist  mainly 
of  Englishmen,  what  becomes  of  the  plea^  that  this  barbarity  was  a  just  ven- 
geanoe  upon  the  Irish  for  the  "massacre." 
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who  clung  round  the  marketrcross  for  protection.'  His  statement 
is  not  corroborated  by  contemporary  authority ;  but  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  have  taken  phice,  from  what  has 
ahready  been  recorded  at  Drogheda  on  unquestionable  authority. 
Owen  Eoe  and  Ormonde  now  leagued  together  for  the  royal  cause, 
but  their  union  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  Irii&  chieftain  died 
almost  immediately,  and  it  was  said,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  wearing  a  *^  pair  of  russet  boots,"  sent  to 
him  by  one  Plunket,  of  Louth,  who  afterwards  boasted  of  his 
exploit.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Irish  cause ;  for 
his  noble  and  upright  conduct  had  won  him  universal  esteem,  while 
his  military  prowess  had  secured  him  the  respect  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. New  Ross  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  the  18th  of  October, 
and  Luke  Taaffe,  the  Commander,  joined  Ormonde  at  Kilkenny. 
The  garrisons  of  Cork,  Youghal,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon,  revolted  to 
Cromwell,  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  Broghill,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  who  became  one  of  the  leading  Parliamentary  officers.  On 
the  24th  of  November,  Cromwell  attempted  to  take  Waterford;  but 
finding  the  place  too  strong  for  him,  he  marched  on  to  Dungarvan. 
Here  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  his  troops  pro* 
ceeded  to  Cork  through  Youghal. 

The  Irish  had  now  begun  to  distrust  Ormonde  thorougly ;  even 
the  citizens  of  Waterford  refused  to  admit  his  soldiers  into  their 
town.  Indeed,  the  distrust  was  so  general,  that  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  providing  winter  quarters  for  his  troops,  and  he  wrote 
to  ask  permission  from  the  exiled  King  to  leave  the  country. 
The  month  of  January,  1650,  was  spent  by  Cromwell  in  conti- 
nuing his  victorious  march.  He  set  out  from  Youghal  on  the 
29th,  and  approached  as  near  Limerick  as  he  dared,  taking  such 
castles  as  lay  in  his  way,  and  (iccepting  the  keys  of  Cashel  and 
.other  towns,  where  the  authorities  surrendered  immediately.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  he  arrived  before  Kilkenny,  to  meet  a  resistance 
as  hopeless  as  it  wHs  heroic.  A  fearful  pestilence  had  reduced  the 
gaiiison  from  1,200  men  to  about  400,  yet  they  absolutely  refused 

'  PrateeUoiu — Dr.  French,  the  Catholic  BiKhop  of  Ferns,  has  givmi  aa 
aoooimt  of  the  storming  of  Wexford,  in  a  letter  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  in  which 
h0  states  that  the  soldiers  were  not  content  with  simply  murdering  their  vic- 
tims, but  used  "divers  sorts  of  torture.''  As  he  was  then  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  being  correctly  infonned.  Crom- 
well must  have  sanctioned  this,  if  he  did  not  encourage  it. 
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them  [the  Catholics]  the  liberty  of  the  Popish  religion;  for  which 
he  did  from  hifl  heart  desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  before  the 
Lord."  Ormonde  declared,  what  was  probably  true,  that  the  King 
had  been  obUged  to  make  these  statements,  and  that  they  meant 
nothing;  but  neither  his  protestations  nor  his  diplomacy  could 
save  him  from  general  contemipt ;  and  having  appointed  the  Mar- 
quis of  Glanrickarde  to  administer  the  Government  of  Ireland  for 
the  King,  he  left  the  country,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  leading 
royalists,  and,  after  a  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  St.  Malo,  in  Brit- 
tany, early  in  the  year  1651.  The  Irish  again  sacrificed  their 
interests  to  their  loyalty,  and  refused  favourable  terms  offered  to 
them  by  the  Parliamentary  party ;  they  even  attempted  to  mort- 
gage the  town  of  Gal  way,  to  obtain  money  for  the  royal  cause,  and 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  thia 
purpose ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  tri> 
Umphs  of  the  republican  faction,  soon  deprived  them  of  every  hope. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Cromwell  had  passed  by  Limerick  at 
a  respectful  distance ;  but  the  possession  of  that  city  was  none  the 
less  coveted.  Ireton  now  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  it.  To  effect  this, 
Coote  made  a  feint  of  attacking  Sligo  ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  off 
Clanrickarde*s  forces  to  oppose  him,  marched  back  hastily,  and  took 
Athlone.  By  secdring  this  fortress  he  opened  a  road  into  Connaught ; 
and  Ireton,  at  the  same  time,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  at 
0*Briensbridge,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  invest  limerick.  Lord 
Muskerry  marched  to  its  relief ;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Lord 
Broghill,  and  his  men  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
castle  at  the  salmon  weir  was  first  attacked ;  and  the  men  who  de- 
fended it  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  although  they  had  surren- 
dered on  a  promise  of  quarter.  At  length  treachery  accomplished 
what  valour  might  have  prevented.  The  plague  was  raging  in  tho 
city,  and  many  tried  to  escape ;  but  were  either  beaten  back  into 
the  town,  or  killed  on  the  spot  by  Ireton's  troopers.  The  corporation 
and  magistrates  were  in  favour  of  a  capitulation ;  but  the  gallant 
Governor,  Hugh  O'Neill,  opposed  it  earnestly.  Colonel  Fennell,  who 
had  already  betrayed  the  pass  at  Killaloe,  completed  his  perfidy  by 
seizing  St.  John's  Gate  and  Tower,  and  admitting  Iieton's  men  by 
night.  On  the  following  day  the  invader  was  able  to  dictate  his 
own  terms.  2,500  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  in  St  Mary's 
Church,  and  marched  out  of  the  city,  many  dropping  dead  on  their 
road  of  the  fearful  pestilence.    .Twenty-four  persona  were  exempted 


Ireton  condemningf  the  Bishop  of  fcimerich. 
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left  to  them  now;  and  the  Parliamentaiy  officers  were  obliged  to 
issue  proclamations  inviting  their  return^  and  promising  them  safety 
and  protection.  But  the  grand  object  of  the  revolutionary  party 
was  still  to  carry  out  the  wild  scheme  of  unpeopling  Ireland  of 
the  Irish,  and  planting  it  anew  with  English — a  dcheme  which  had 
been  so  often  attempted,  and  had  so  signally  failed,  that  one  mar- 
vels how  it  could  again  have  been  brought  forward.  Still  there 
were  always  adventurers  ready  to  fight  for  other  men's  lands,  and 
subjects  who  might  be  troublesome  at  home,  whom  it  was  found 
desirable  to  occupy  in  some  way  abroad.  But  a  grand,  effort  was 
made  now  to  get  rid  of  as  many  Irishmen  as  possible  in  a 
peaceable  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Irish  soldier  was  well 
known  abroad;^  and  agents  from  the  Eang  of  Spain,  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  were  contending  for  those  brave 
fellows,  who  were  treated  like  slaves  in  their  native  land;  and  then, 
if  they  dared  resist,  bi*anded  with  the  foul  name  of  rebels.  If  a 
keen  had  rung  out  loud  and  long  when  O'Donnell  left  his  native 
land  never  to  return,  well  might  it  ring  out  now  yet  more  wildly. 
In  May,  1652,  Don  Eicardo  White  shipped  7,000  men  for  the  King 
of  Spain;  in  September,  Colonel  Mayo  collected  3,000  more;  Lord 
Muskerry  took  5,000  to  Poland;  and,  in  1654,  Colonel  Dwycr 
went  to  serve  the  Prince  de  Cond6  with  3,500  men.  Other  officers 
looked  up  the  men  who  had  served  under  them,  and  expatriated 
themselves  in  smaller  parties;  so  that,  between  1651  and  1654, 
34,000  Irishmen  had  left  their  native  land;  and  few,  indeed,  ever 
returned  to  its  desolate  shores. 

But  their  lot  was  merciful  compared  with  the  fate  of  those  who 
still  remained.  In  1653  Ireland  was  considered  sufficiently  depo- 
pulated by  war  and  emigration  to  admit  of  a  commencement  of  the 
grand  planting.  The  country  was  again  portioned  out;  again  the 
ruling  powers  selected  the  best  portion  of  the  land  for  themselves 
and  their  favourites;  again  the  religion  of  the  country  wasLrefoimcdt 
and  Protestant  prelates  were  condeihned  as  loudly,  though  the^ 
were  not  hunted  as  unmercifully,  as  Popish  priests;  again  the  wild 
and  lawless  adventurer  was  sent  to  eject  the  old  proprietor^  who 

« 

^ Abroad.^-TihB  Prince  of  Orange  declared  they  were  bom  aoldiera  Sir 
John  Norria  aaid  that  he  **  never  beheld  ao  few  of  any  country  aa  of  Irish  thU 
were  idiota  or  cowards.'*  Heniy  IV.  of  France  eaid  that  Hugh  O'Neill  was 
the  third  soldier  of  the  age ;  and  declared  that  no  nation  had  such  resolute, 
martial  men.—  Cframwellktn  Settlement,  p.  22. 
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the  tyranny  of  kingcraft  and  of  Popery,  perpetrated  a  tyranny  on 
another  nation,  which  has  made  the  name  of  their  leader  a  byword 
and  a  curse. 

The  majority  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  were  baniahed; 
the  remainder  of  the  nation,  thus  more  than  decimated,  were  sent 
to  Gonnaught.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1653,  all  the  property 
of  the  Irish  people  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  English  army  and 
adventurers,  "  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Parliament  had  as- 
signed Gonnaught  [America  was  not  then  accessible]  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Irish  nation,  whither  they  must  transplant,  with  their 
wives,  and  daughters,  and  children,  before  1st  May  following,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  if  found  on  this  side  of  the  Shannon  after  that 
day  .''^  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  death  penalty  was  a  mere 
threat ;  I  shall  give  instances  to  prove  the  contrary.  Any  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  had  disobeyed  this  order,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  could  be  instantly  executed  in  any  way,  by  any  of  these 
soldiers  or  adventurers,  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial.  It  was  in  fact 
constituting  a  special  commission  for  the  new  comers  to  murder^  all 
the  old  inhabitants. 

Gonnaught  was  selected  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  was  the 
most  wasted  province  of  Ireland;  and  secondly,  because  it  could  be, 
and  in  fact  was,  most  easily  converted  into  a  national  prison,  by 
erecting  a  cordon  militaire  across  the  country,  from  sea  to  sea.  To 
make  the  imprisonment  more  complete,  a  belt  four  miles  wide;,. 
commencing*  one  mile  to  the  west  of  Sligo,  and  thence  running  along 
the  coast  and  the  Shannon,  was  to  be  given  to  the  soldiery  to  plant. 
Thus,  any  Irishman  who  attempted  to  escape,  would  be  sure  of  in- 
stant capture  and  execution. 

The  Government,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  reserved  the 
best  part  of  the  land  for  themselves.  They  secured  the  towns, 
church-lands,  and  tithes,  and  abolished  the  Protestant  Ghurch,  with 
all  its  officers,  which  had  been  so  recently  declared  the  religion  o£ 
the  country.  A  "Ghurch  of  Ghrkt"  was  now  the  established 
religion,  and  a  Mr.  Thomas  Hicks  was  approved  by  t^e 
"  Ghurch  of  Ghrist "  meeting  at  Ghichester  House,  as  one  fully 
qualified  to  preach  and  dispense  the  Gk>spel  as  often  as  the  Lord 

'  Day.  —CromwelUan  Settlement,  p.  163. 

s  Murder. — **  Whenever  any  unwary  person  chanced  to  pass  these  limits, 
lie  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  first  officer  or  soldier  who  met  him 
Colonel  Astell  killed  tkc  women  in  this  way." — Ibid,  p.  164 
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might  accrue  to  themselves.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  and  th^ 
wrote  pages  of  their  peculiar  cant,  which  would  be  ludicrous  were 
it  not  profane.  They  talked  loudly  of  their  unworthiness  for  so  great 
a  service,  but  expressed  no  contrition  for  wholesale  robbery.  Mean- 
while, however,  despite  cant^  fasts,  and  fears,  the  work  went  oil 
The  heads  of  each  family  were  required  to  proceed  to  Loughrea 
before  the  31st  of  January,  1654,  to  receive  such  allotments  as 
the  commissioners  pleased  to  give  them,  and  that  they  might 
erect  some  kind  of  huts  on  these  allotments,  to  shelter  their 
wives  and  daughters  when  they  arrived.  The  allotment  of  land 
was  proportioned  to  the  stock  which  each  family  should  bring;  but 
they  were  informed  that,  at  a  future  day,  other  commissioners  were 
to  sit  a.t  Athlone,  and  regulate  even  these  regulations,  according 
to  their  real  or  supposed  affection  or  disaffection  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. All  this  was  skilfully  put  forward,  that  the  unfortunate 
people  might  transplant  the  more  quietly,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
thereby  the  good-will  of  their  tyrants ;  but  the  tyrants  were  quite 
Aware  that  the  stock  would  probably  die  from  the  fatigue  of  trans- 
portation and  the  want  of  foodj  then  the  land  could  be  taken 
from  the  victim,  and,  as  a  last  favour,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
Temain  in  the  poor  hut  he  had  erected,  until  misery  and  disease 
had  terminated  his  life  also. 

Bemonstrances  and  complaints  were  sent  to  the  faction  who 
^vemed  England,  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  principal  petitioners 
were  the  descendants  of  the  English  nobles;  they  were  now,  by  a  just 
retribution,  suffering  themselves  the  very  miseries  which  they  had 
£0  ruthlessly  inflicted  on  the  native  Irish.  The  petitioners,  says 
Mr,  Prendergast,^  were  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  men  of  ancient 
^English  blood,  descendants  of  the  invaders — ^the  FitzGreralds,  the 
Butlers,  the  Plunkets,  the  Bamwalls,  Dillons,  Cheevers,  Cusacks, 
names  found  appended  to  various  schemes  for  extirpating  or  trans- 
planting the  Irish,  after  the  subduing  of  Lord  Thomas  FitzGerald's 
3:ebellion  in  1535 — who  were  now  to  transplant  as  Irish.      The 

^  Prend&rgast, — Cromwellian  SetUement,  p.  34.  We  oan  only  recommend 
pna  Tolnme  to  the  consideration  of  oar  readers.  It  would  be  impossible,  in 
anything  less  than  a  volume,  to  give  the  different  details  which  Mr.  Prendergast 
has  brought  together  with  so  much  judgment,  and  at  the  expensoiof  yean  of 
research.  We  might  have  selected  some  cases  from  his  work,  bat,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  pemae  it 
in  its  entirety.  It  may  be  obtained  from  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Longmaaa 
iind  Ca,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  were  met  is  thus  rocorded 
in  a  letter  which  was  written  for  publication  in  London : — 

"  Athy,  March  A,  USi-b. 

"  I  have  only  to  acquaint  you  that  the  time  prescribed  for  the 
tranq>lantation  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  those  that  have  been 
in  arms  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion,  being  near  at  hand,  the 
officers  are  resolved  to  fill  the  gaols  and  to  seice  them;  by  which 
this  bloody  people  will  know  that  they  [the  officers]  are  not 
degenerated  from  English  principles ;  though  I  presume  we  shall 
be  yery  tender  of  hanging  any  except  leading  men ;  yet  we  shall 
make  no  scruple  of  sending  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
will  senre  for  planters,  and  help  to  plant  the  plantation  that 
General  Yenables,  it  is  hoped,  hath  reduced." 

So  examples  were  made.  Mr.  Edward  Hetherington  was  hanged 
in  Dublin,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1655,  with  placards  on  his  breast 
and  back,  on  which  wera  «rritten,  "  For  not  transplanting;"  and  at 
the  summer  assizes  of  1658,  hundreds  were  condemned  to  death 
for  the  same  cause,  but  were  eventually  sent  as  slaves  to  Bar- 
badoes.  The  miseries  of  those  who  did  transplant  was  scarcely 
less  than  those  of  the  persons  who  were  condemned  to  slavery. 
Some  committed  suicide,  some  went  mad,  all  were  reduced  to  the 
direst  distress.  The  nobles  of  the  land  were  as  cruelly  treated  and 
as  much  distrusted  as  the  poorest  peasant.  The  very  men  who  had 
laid  down  their  arms  and  signed  articles  of  peace  at  Kilkenny,  were 
not  spared;  and  the  excuse  offered  was,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
overrode  the  articles.  One  of  the  gentlemen  thus  betrayed  was  Lord 
Trimbleston,  and  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ruined  Abbey  of 
Eilconnell,  with  the  epitaph : — 

^  Herb  ijes  Mathew,  Lord  £aron  or  Trtmbt.kctom, 

Omfi  OM  THE  ZRAMSFLANTSD.'' 
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bia  own  Icnowledg&  He  was  present  when  Daniel  Connery,  a  . 
gemlemaa  <rf  Clare,  was  sentenced  to  banishment,  by  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  for  harbonring  a  priest.  Mrs.  Conneiy  died  ^  destita- 
tion,  and  tht«e  <^  his  daughters,  young  and  beautiful  gitia,  were 
transported  as  slaves  to  Borbadoes.  ^  ■  • 

A  court  was  established  for  the  punishment  of  "rebels  and 
'  malignants ;"  the  fbimer  consisting  of  persons  who  reiused  to  sur- 
render  their  houses  and  landa,  and  the  latter,  being  those  who 
would  not  act  contrary  to  their  conscientious  convictions  in  leligious 
matters.  These  courts  were  called  "  Cromwell's  Slaughter-houses." 
Donnellan,  who  had  acted  as  solicitor  to  the  regicides,  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  L,  held  the  first  court  at  Kilkenny,  October  4,  1652. 
Lord.Louther  held  a  court  in  Dublin,  in  February,  1653,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  "  all  massaicres  and  murders  committed 
eince  tbe  1st  day  of  October,  1611."  The  inquiries,  however,  were 
solely  confined  to  the  aocused  Cat^lics ;  and  the  result  proved 
the  falsehood  of  all  the  idle  tales  which  had  been  circal^«d  of 
their  having  intended  a  great  massacre  of  Protestants,  for  convic- 
tions could  only  be  obtained  against  200  persons,  and  even  these 
were  supported  by  forged  and  corrupt  evidence.*  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  was  the  only  person  convicted  in  Ulster,  and  he  was 
offered  his  life  again  and  again,  and  even  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  if  he  would  consept  to  criminate  Charles  I. 

As  the  majority  of  the  nation  had  now  been  disposed  of,  either 
by  banishment,  transportation,  or  hanging,  the  Government  had 
time  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  affurs.  The  desolation  of  the 
country  was  such,  that,  the  smoke  of  fl  fire,  or  the  sign  ot  a.  habita- 
tion, was  considered  a  rare  phenomenon.  In  consequence  of  this 
depopulation,  wild  beasts  had  multiplied  on  the  lands,  and  three 
"  beasts  "  were  especially  noted  for  destruction,  In  the  Parliament 
held  at  Westminster  in  1657,  Major  Morgan,  member  for  the  county 
Wicklow,  enumerated  these  beasts  thus :  "  We  have  three  beasts  to 
'  troy  that  lay  burdens  upon  us.  The  first  is  the  wolf,  on  whom 
lay  £5  a  head  if  a  dog,  and  £10  if  a  bitch.  The  second  beast 
\  priest,  on  whose  head  wo  lay  £10 ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more. 


Sarbadoa.—ThTtrtodiaHib.  p.  287. 

Bindena. — In  s  work  written  eipresaly  to  eicitefMllngiD  Engluid  sgiiiut 
Iriih,  it  it  stated  that  they  (the  Imh]  failed  in  the  mauacre.—  See  Cram- 
ian  ScltitmaU,  p.  G^  for  Inrther  evidence. 
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The  third  beast  is  a  Tory,  on  whose  head,  if  he  be  a  public  Tory, 
we  lay  J620 ;  and  forty  shillings  on  a  private  Tory"^ 

Wolves  had  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  officers  who  lefib  Ireland 
for  Spain,  in  1652,  were  forbidden  to  take  their  dogs  with  them, 
and  were  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  (for  Irish 
dogs  were  famous)  of  this.ccmsolation  in  their  exile.  Public  hunts 
were  ordered,  and  every  effort  made  to  keep  down  beasts  of  prey. 
But  the  whole  blame  was  thrown  on  the  second  beast.  It  was  de- 
clared solemnly  that  if  thei*e  had  been  no  priests  there  would  have 
been  no  wolves.^    The  syllbgism  ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion : — 

The  Popish  priests  are  the  cause  of  every  misery  in  Ireland ; 

The  wolves  are  a  misery  : 

Therefore  the  priests  are  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  the 
wolves. 

"  By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning/'  observes  Mr.  Prendergast, 
'*  it  is  proved  that  the  Irish  have  caused  the  ruin,  the  plundering, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  country,  from  the  fii-st  invasion,  for  so 
many  ages."  And  this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  if  there  had  been  no 
Irish,  no  Irish  could  have  been  plundered  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
no  plunder,  there  could  not  have  been  the  misery  of  the  plundered. 
The  number  of  wolves  to  be  destroyed  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  some  lands  valued  at  a  high  rate  were  let  for  a  stipulated 
number  of  wolves'  heads  in  lieu  of  rent.  But  the  wolves  were  more 
easily  got  rid  of  than  the  priests.  The  priests  were  accustomed  to 
be  persecuted,  and  accustomed  t(f  be  hunted.  They  came  to  Ire- 
land, as  a 'general  rule,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this  would  be 
their  fate,  and  that  if  they  ended  their  lives,  after  a  few  years'  minis- 
tration, by  hanging,  without  any  extra  torture,  it  was  the  best  they 
could  hope  for,  as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned.  Some,  however, 
would  have  preferred  the  torture,  expecting  an  additional  recom- 
pense for  it  in  the  next.  But  there  were  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  was  incomparably  more  difficult  to  hunt  out  a  priest  than 
a  wolf;  so  the  Gk)vemment  gave  notice,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1653, 
that  all  priests  and  friars  who  were  willing  to  transport  themselves, 
should  have  Hberty  to  do  so  for  twenty  days.  But  the  priests  and 
friars  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  country.  They  had  gone  abroad, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  fit  themselves  in  some  of  the  splendid 

*  Tory.'^CromweUian  SeUleTnent,  p.  160. 

*  No  wo/vM— Deolaration  printed  at  Cork, '1650. 
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continental  colleges  for  their  duties,  and  to  obtain  anthority  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments ;  they  returned,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to 
fulfil  their  mission ;  and  they  remained,  at  the  risk  of*their  Uvee,  to 
devote  them  to  their  own  people,  for  whose  sakes  they  had  re- 
nounced, not  only  earthly  pleasures  and  joys,  but  even  that  quiet 
and  peaceful  life,  which,  as  Christian  priests,  they  might  have  had 
in  foreign  lands.  The  people  for  whom  they  suffered  were  not  un- 
gratefuL  Poor  as  they  were,  none  could  be  found  to  take  the  prof- 
fered bribe.  Long  lists  may  be  found  of  priests  who  were  captured 
and  executed,  and  of  the  men  who  received  the  rewards  for  their 
capture ;  but  you  will  not  see  a  real  Irish  name  amongst  them ;  yoa 
will  perceive  that  the  priest-catchers  were  principally  English 
soldiers ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  man  in  whose  house  the 
priest  was  discovered  generally  shared  his  fate.  But  it  was  useless. 
They  were  hung,  they  were  tortured,  they  were  transported  to 
Barbadoes,  and,  finally,  such  numbers  were  captured,  that  it  was 
feared  they  would  contaminate  the  very  slaves,  and  they  were 
confined  on  the  island  of  Innisboffin,  ofif  the  coast  of  Connemara. 
Yet  more  priests  came  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  were  thus 
removed,  and  the  **  hunt "  was  still  continued. 

The  number  of  secular  priests  who  were  victims  to  this  perseca 
tion  cannot  be  correctly  estimated.  The  reb'gious  orders,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  accurate  chronicle  of  the  entrance  and 
decease  of  each  member,  furnish  fuller  details.  Ah  official  record, 
drawn  up  in  1656,  gives  the  names  of  thirty  Franciscans  who  had 
suffered  for  the  faith ;  and  this  was  before  the  more  severe  search 
had  commenced.  The  martyrdom  of  4  similar  number  of  Domini- 
cans is  recorded  almost  under  the  same  date;  and  Dr.  Buigat^ 
states  that  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  clergy  were  put  to  death 
by  the  sword  or  on  the  scaffold,  while  more  than  1,000  were  sent 
into  exile. 

The  third  "  beast"  was  the  Tory.  The  Tory  was  the  joriginator 
of  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  English 
planters  were  the  originators,  and  the  Tories  the  first  perpetrators 
of  the  crime.  The  Irish  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  very 
exalted  ideas  of  the  sanctity  and  inviolable  rights  of  property,  firom 

^  Dr,  Bwrnat. — Brevis  Belatio»  Presented  to  the  Sacred  Obngr^gatiim  in 
1G67.  Dr.  MoraD*8  little  work,  Persecution  of  the  Irish  CcUholicA,  gives  ample 
details  on  this  subject ;  and  every  statement  is  carefully  verified,  and  the 
authority  given  for  it 
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man  with  £4,000.  So  the  Tories  plundered  their  own  property ; 
and,  if  they  could  be  captured,  paid  the  penalty  with  their  livee  ; 
but,  when  they  were  not  caught,  the  whole  district  suffered,  and 
some  one  was  made  a  scapegoat  for  their  crime,  though  it  did  not 
seem  much  to  matter  whether  the  victim  could  be  charged  with 
complicity  or  not.  After  some  years,  when  even  the  sons  of  the 
proprietors  had  become  old  inhabitants,  and  the  dispossessed  ge- 
neration had  passed  away,  their  children  were  still  called  Tories. 
They  wandered  from  village  to  village,  or  rather  from  hovel  to 
hovel,  and  received  hospitality  and  respect  from  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  tenants  on  the  estates  of  their  forefathers,  and 
who  still  called  them  gentlemen  and  treated  them  as  such,  though 
they  possessed  nothing  but  the  native  dignity,  which  could  not  be 
thrown  ofif,  and  the  old  title-deeds,  whidi.  were  utterly  worthless, 
yet  not  the  less  carefuUy  treasured.  Yet,  these  men  were  con- 
.  demned  by  their  oppressors  because  they  did  not  work  for  their 
living,  and  because  they  still  remembered  their  ancient  dignity,  and 
resented  their  ancient  wrongs.  To  have  worked  and  to  have  for- 
gotten might  have  been  wiser ;  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
ease  are  slow  to  leam  labour,  even  with  the  best  intentions ;  and 
those  who  had  inflicted  the  wrongs  were  scarcely  the  persons  who 
should  have  taunted  the  suflerers  with  the  miseries  they  had  caused* 
Charles  II.  commenced  his  reign  de  facto  in  1660,  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  People  were  weary  of  a  Commonwealth  which 
had  promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little ;  of  the  name  of 
liberty  without  the  reality;  of  the  exercise  of  kingly  power  without 
the  appurtenances  or  right  of  majesty.  But  the  new  monarch  had 
been  educated  in  a  bad  schooL  Surrounded  with  all  the  prestige  of 
royalty  widiout  its  responsibilities,  and  courted  most  ardently  by 
followers  whose  only  object  was  their  own  future  advancement, 
which  they  hoped  to  secure  by  present  flattery,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  Charles  should  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
nation.  In  England  public  aflairs  were  easily  settled.  Those  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  estates  by  the  Cromwellian  faction, 
drove  out®  by  t^e  new  proprietors;  but  in  Ireland  the  case  was 
veiy  different.  Even  the  faithful  loyalists,  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  King,  and  had  so  freely  assisted  his  necessities 
out  of  their  poverty,  were  now  treated  with  contempt,  and  their 

*  Drove  (m<.^Carte*i  Ormonde,  tqL  iL  p.  898. 
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excited  so  much  indignation  and  alarm  'amongst  the  Protestants, 
that  all  hope  of  justice  was  quickly  at  an  end,  and  the  time-sennng 
Ormonde  closed  the  court.  The  grand  occupation  of  each  new  reign, 
for  the  last  few  centuries,  appears  to  have  been  to  undo  what  had 
been  done  in  the  preceding  reigns.  An  Act  of  Explanation  was 
now  passed,  and  a  Protestant  militia  raised,  to  satisfy  that  part  j.  It 
was  provided  by  the  new  Act  that  the  Protestants  were,  in  the  first 
place,  and  especially,  to  be  settled ;  that  any  doubt  which  arose 
should  be  decided  in  their  favour ;  and  that  no  Papist,  who,  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  former  Act,  had  not  been  adjudged  innocent^ 
should  at  any  future  time  be  reputed  innocent,  or  entitled  to  claim 
any  lands  or  settlements.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ormonde 
had  cut  short  the  sittings  of  the  court  to  satisfy  Protestant  clamour; 
in  consequence  of  this,  more  than  3,000  Catholic  claimants  were 
condemned  to  forfeit  their  estates,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an 
inquiry,  but  with  the  pretence  of  having  justice  done  to  them, 
or,  as  Leland  has  expressed  it,  "without  the  justice  granted  to 
the  vilest  criminal — ^that  of  a  fair  and  equal  trial."^ 

Although  it  would  seem  to  the  ordinary  observer  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  been  dealt  with  severely,  the  dominant  faction  were  still 
dissatisfied;  and  Ormonde  was  obliged  to  threaten  a  dissolution;  and 
to  expel  some  members  for  complicity  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
English  Grovemment,  which  had  just  been  discovered,  and  of  which 
the  ringleader  was  a  man  named  Blood.  It  was  now  ascertained 
that  the  Cromwellian  distribution  of  lands  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  most  shameful  injustice  towards  the  very  Government 
which  had  sanctioned  it;  and  that  the  soldiers,  who  went  with  texts 
of  Scripture  on  their  lips,  and  swords  in  their  hands,  to  destroy 
Popery,  had  cheated^  their  ofiicers  and  self-elected  rulers  with 
shameless  audacity. 

The  famous  Bemonstrance  was  drawn  up  about  this  time.  It 
was  prepared  by  Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  a  pro- 

'  Trial. — Chief  JmticeNagent,  afterwards  Lord  Riventon,  in  a  letter,  dated 
Dublin,  June  23rdj  1686,  and  presenred  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  London, 
says :  "  There  are  6,000  in  this  kingdom  who  were  never  outlawed." 

s  Cheated, — Booka  were  found  in  the  office  of  the  sunreyor  for  the  county 
Tipperary  alone,  in  which  only  60,000  acres  were  returned  aa  unprofitable,  and 
the  adventuren  had  returned  246,207. — Carte's  Ormondet  vol.  ii  p.  307. 
'* These  soldiers,"  says  Carte,  "  were  for  the  most  part  Anabaptists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Levellfirs."    Equal  roguery  was  disooyered  in  other  plaoesk 
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bers  of  the ''  Cabal"  said  it  should  have  been ''  felony /*  and  the  Irish 
trade  was  crushed.  Even  the  Puritan  settlers  in  Ireland  began  to 
rebel  at  this,  for4hey,  too,  Jiad  begun  to  have  **  Irish  interests,"  and 
could  not  quite  see  matters  relative  to  that  country  in  the  same 
light  as  they  had  done  when  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  At 
last  they  became  openly  rebellious.  Some  soldiers  mutinied  foi 
arrears  of  pay,  and  seized  Carrickfergus  Castle — ten  of  them  were 
executed,  and  peace  was  restored;  but  the  old  Cromwellians,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  gave  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Government, 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  marvellous  that  they  should  not  have  revolted 
more  openly  and  in  greater  force. 

So  many  complaints  were  made  of  Ormonde's  administration,  that 
he  was  now  removed  for  a  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Berkeley,  in  May,  1670,  a  nobleman  whose  honest  and  impartial 
government  earned  him  the  respect  of  all  who  were  not  interested 
in  upholding  a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  The  Catholics  offered 
him  an  address,  which  was  signed  by  two  prelates,  who  held  a  pro- 
minent position,  not  only  in  their  Church,  but  also  in  tbe  history 
of  the  period;  these  were  Dr.  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Dr.  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Eiehard  Talbot, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  by  James  IL,  had 
been,  for  some  time,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at 
the  English  court;  he  now  (A.D.  1671)  attempted  to  obtain  some 
examination  into  the  claims  of  those  who  had  been  ejected  froui 
their  estates  during  the  Commonwealth.  After  some  delay  and 
much  opposition,  a  commission  was  appointed;  but  although  the 
''Popish  Plot"  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  a  wild  ''no 
Popery  "  cry  was  raised,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  recall  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  substitute  the  Earl  of. Essex.  Even  this  did  not 
quiet  the  storm.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1673,  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  the  Commons  in  England,  demanding  the 
persecution  of  Papists  in  Ireland;  and  the  weak  monarch,  all  the 
more  afraid  of  appearing  to  show  partiality,  because  of  his  appre- 
hension that  Popery  might  be  the  true  religion,  and  his  still  more 
serious  apprehensions  that  his  people  might  find  out  his  opinion,  at 
once  complied,  and  even  recalled  the  Commission  of  Enquiry. 

In  1677  Ormonde  was  again  appointed  Viceroy,  and  he  held  the 
office  during  the  ensuing  seven  years,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  at  a 
period  of  extraordinary  political  excitement.  The  "  Popish  trea- 
son "  was  the  first  and  the  most  fearful  of  these  panics.    Ormonde 
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Carte,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  the  faintest  shadow  of 
preference  for  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic,  says  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  drive  the  people  into  rebellion.  He  gives  the  reason  for 
this,  which,  from  former  experience,  one  fears  must  be  true.  ''There 
were,'*  he  says,  "too  many  Protestants  in  Ireland  who  wanted 
another  rebellion,  that  they  might  increase  their  estates  by  new 
forfeitures."  "  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  Test  Act  and  all 
the  English  penal  laws  into  Ireland ;  and  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  forthwith  issued  for  encouraging  all  persons  that  could  make  any 
further  discoveries  of  the  horrid  Popish  plot,  to  come  in  and  declare 
the  same." 

Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  our  common  humanity,  persons 
can  always  be  found  who  are  ready  to  denounce  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  guiltless,  from  mere  malice.  When,  to  the  plea- 
sure of  gratifying  a  passion,  there  is  added  the  prospect  of  a  reward, 
the  temptation  becomes  irresistible ;  and  if  the  desire  of  revenge  for 
an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  be  superadded,  the  temptation  becomes 
overwhelming.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  the  '*  no  Popery " 
faction,  an  order  had  been  issued,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1677,  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  ecclesiastics  from  Ireland ;  and  a  further  pro* 
clamation  was  made,  forbidding  Papists  to  enter  into  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  or  any  fort  or  citadel ;  and  so  far,  indeed,  did  this  childish 
panic  exceed  others  of  its  kind,  that  orders  were  sent  to  the  great 
market-towns,  commanding  the  markets  to  be  held  outside  the  walls, 
to  prevent  the  obnoxious  Catholics  ^m  entering  into  the  interior. 
Rewards  were  offered  of  £10  for  an  officer,  £5  for  a  trooper,  and 
£4  for  a  soldier,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  attended  Mass ;  and 
how  many  were  sworn  away  by  this  bribery  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  a  strict  search  was  ordered  for 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  had  not  yet  transported  themselves. 
Dr.  Plunkett  had  not  left  the  country.  At  the  first  notice  of  the 
storm  he  withdrew,  according  to  the  apostolic  example,  to  a  redred 
situation,  where  he  remained  concealed,  more  in  hope  of  martyrdom 
than  in  fear  of  apprehension. 

The  prelate  had  never  relaxed  in  his  duties  towards  his  flock,  and 
tie  continued  to  fulfil  those  duties  now  with  equal  vigilance.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  chief  shepherd  is  to  oversee 
the  conduct  of  those  who  govern  the  flock  of  Christ  under  him. 
There  was  a  Judas  in  the  college  of  the  Apostles,  and  many  Judases 

ve  been  found  since  then.    The  Archbif^hop  had  been  obliged  to 
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The  prelate  was  coudenmed  to  die.  The  speech  of  the  jadge  who 
pronannced  sentence  waa  not  distinguiBhed  by  any  veiy  epecial 
forensic  acumen.  Dr.  Plunkett  had  been  charged  by  the  witnesses 
with  political  crimes;  the  judge  sentenced^  him  for  his  religious 
con^dctionB;  and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  not  altogether  peculiar 
to  himself,  insisted  that  his  snpDosed  treason  waa  a  necessary  result 
of  the  faith  he  professed.  The  Archbishop  sufTered  at  Tybom,  on 
Friday,  July  U,  1681.  He  went  to  his  death  rejoicing,  as  men  go 
to  a  bridal.  His  dying  declaration  convinced  his  hearers  of  his  in- 
nocence; and,  perhaps,  the  deep  regret  for  his  martyrdom,  which  was 
felt  by  all  bat  the  wretches  who  had  procured  his  doom,  tended 
to  still  the  wild  stornl'  of  religious  persecution,  or,  at  least,  to  make 
men  see  that  where  conscience  was  dearer  than  life,  conscientious 
convictions  should  be  respected.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  his  name 
was  the  last  on  the  long  roll  of  sufferers  who  had  been  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  the  faith.  Blood  was  no  longer  exacted  there  as  the 
price  which  men  should  pay  for  liberty  of  belief  It  were  well  had  that 
liberty  been  allovred  by  men  to  their  fellow-men  in  after  years,  with- 
out fines  or  confiscations — without  those  social  penalties,  which,  to 
a  refined  and  sensitive  mind,  have  in  them  the  bitterness  of  death, 
without  the  consolations  of  martyrdom. 

*  StHU7ieed.—See  Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  qfUt^Mot  Bev.  Dr.  PlunkU,  Tbii 
inlereBtiiig  work  affbrdi  full  detaili  of  tha  charaatec  of  the  witneswa,  ttM 
nature  of  the  trial,  and  the  Bishop's  saintly  and. 


iBomrr  mcBxtt,  rnoM  infi.  collectioh  of  txm  B.ti.,  tousb  3  * 
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crash,  the  intellecte  of  the  present  age.  I  have  ahreadj  spoken 
of  the  mass  of  untransUted  national  literatore  existing  in  this 
country  and  in  continental  libraries.  These  treasures  of  mental 
labour  are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  period  of  our  history  ;  bat 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  metaphysical  studies  or  the  fine 
arts  could  flourish  at  a  period  when  men's  minds  were  more  occu- 
pied with  the  philosophy  of  war  than  with  the  science  of  Descartes, 
and  were  more  inclined  to  patronize  a  new  invention  in  the  art  of 
gunnery,  than  the  chef  dosmrt  of  a  limner  or  sculptor.  The  Irish 
language  was  the  general  medium  of  conversation  in  this  century. 
No  amount  of  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  able  to  repress  its  use, 
and  even  the  higher  classes  of  Ei^glish  settlers  appear  to  have  adopted 
it  by  preference.  Military  proclamations  were  issued  in  this  lan- 
guage ^  or  if  the  Saxon  tongue  were  used,  it  was  translated  for  the 
general  benefit  into  the  vernacular. ,  During  the  Commonwealth, 
however,  the  English  tongue  made  some  way ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  English-speaking  Irish  of  the  lower,  classes,  in  the  present 
day,  have  preserved  the  idioms  and  the  accentuation  used  about 
this  periods  Many  of  the  expressions  which  provoke  the  mirth  of 
the  modem  Englishman,  and  which  he  considers  an  evidence  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  uneducated  Irish,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
his  countrymen,  of  which  he  is  most  justly  proud. 

The  language-  of  Cromwell's  officers  and  men,  from  whom  the 
Celt  had  such  abundant  opportunities  of  learning  English,  was  (less 
the  cant  of  Puritanism)  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  of  Ealeigh, 
and  of  Spenser.  The  conservative  tendencies  of  the  Hibernian  pre- 
served the  dialect  intact,  while  causes,  too  numerous  for  present  de- 
tail, so  modified  it  across  the  Channel,  that  each  succeeding  centuiy 
condemned  as  vulgarism  what  had  been  the  highest  fashion  with 
their  predecessors.  Even  as  Homeric  expressions  lingered  for  centu- 
ries after  the  blind  bard's  obit  had  been  on  record,  so  the  expressions 
of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  may  still  be  discovered  in 
provincial  dialects  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  I  do  not  intend 
to  quote  TaJte  and  Brady  as  models  of  versification  and  of  syntax; 
but  if  the  best  poets  of  the  age  did  not  receive  the  commission  to 
translate  the  Psalms  into*  verse,  it  was  a  poor  compliment  to  reli- 

« 

*  Language. — A  prodamation  in  Iriah,  issued  by  l^at>ne  in  1601,  is  still 
extant,  with  a  oontemporary  Eogliah  translation.— /^ee  UUt$r  Arck,  Jwr* 
▼oL  vi  p.  57. 
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narj  difficalties  experienced  by  the  Irish  in  their  attempts  to  culti- 
vate intellectnal  pursuits,  and  of  their  undaunted  courage  in  attaining 
their  end.  Itsher  has  himself  recorded  his  visit  to  Gralway,  where 
he  found  Lynch,  then  a  mere  youth,  teaching  a  school  of  humanity 
[kJt>.  1622).  '^  We  had  proofe/'  he  says,  '<  during  our  continuance 
in  that  citie,  how  his  schoUars  profitted  under  him,  by  the  verse? 
and  orations  which  they  thought  us."*  Usher  then  relates  how  he 
seriously  advised  the  young  schoolmaster  to  conform  to  the  popular 
religion ;  but,  as  Lynch  declined  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  was 
bound  over,  under  sureties  of  £400  sterling,  to  <'  forbear  teaching." 
The  tree  of  knowledge  was,  in  truth,  forbidden  fruit,  and  guarded 
sedulously  by  the  fiery  sword  of  the  law.  I  cannot  do  more  than 
name  a  few  of  the  other  distinguished  men  of  this  century.  There 
was  Florence  Conry,  Archbishop  of  Tuam^  and  founder  of  the  Irish  . 
College  of  Louvain.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  8ug.6:est  and  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  supplying  Irish  youth  with  the  means  of  education 
on  the  Continent,  which  they  were  denied  at  home.  It  is  a  fact, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  a  whole  race  should  have 
been  thus  denied  the  means  of  ^acquiring  even  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing, and  equally  unexampled  is  the  zeal  with  which  the  nation, 
sought  to  procure  abroad  the  advantages  from  which  they  were  so 
cruelly  debarred  at  home.  At  Louvain  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Irish  scholars  were  educated.  An  Irish  press  was  established  within 
its  halls,  which  was  kept  constantly  employed,  and  whence  pro- 
ceeded some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  age,  as  well  as  a 
scarcely  less  important  literature  for  the  people,  in  the  form  of  short 
treatises  on  religion  or  history.  Colleges  were  also  established  at 
Douay,  lisle,  Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  St.  Omers,  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  Christopher  Cusack,  a  learned  priest  df  the  diocese 
of  Meath.  Cardinal  Ximenes  founded  an  Irish  College  at  Lisbon, 
and  Cardinal  Henriquez  founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Evora. 
It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  value  which  has  always  been  set 
on  learning  by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  even  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, when  literary  culture  demanded  such  sacrifices,  she  would  not 
admit  uneducated  persons  to  the  priesthood.  The  position  which  the 
proscribed  Catholic  priesthood  held  in  Ireland  at  this  period,  com- 
pared widi  that  which  the  favoured  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 


^BnmgU  v«.^Begal  Visitation  Book,  a.d.  1622;  MS,,  Manh'i  Library, 
Dublia.        • 
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and  timorous  man,  and  would  require  some  engagement,  tbere- 
fore  my  Lord  Clannaboy  sent  some  with  me,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Knox,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  told  me  he  knew  my  errand, 
and  that  I  came  to  him  because  I  had  scruples  against  episcopacy 
and  ceremonies,  according  as  Mr.  Josiah  Welsh  and  some  others  had 
done  before ;  and  that  he  thought  his  old  age  was  prolonged  for 
little  other  purpose  than  to  perform  such  ceremonies."  It  was  then 
arranged  that  he  should  be  ordained  as  Dr.  Blair  and  others  had 
been.  The  Bishop  gave  him  the  book  of  ordination,  and  said, 
"though  he  durst  not  answer  it  to  the  State,"  that  he  might 
draw  a  line  over  anything  he  did  not  approve  of,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  read.  "  But,"  concludes  Mr.  Livingstone,  "  I  found  ^ 
that  it  had  been  so  marked  by  some  others  be^re,  that  I  needed 
not  mark  anything ;  so  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  carry  that  busi- 
ness far  beyond  anything  that  I  have  thought,  or  almost  ever 
desired."^ 

Such  facts  as  these  were  well  known  to  the  people ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  th^  they  increased  their  reverence  for  the 
old  clergy,  who  made  such  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the  learn- 
ing necessary  for  their  ministry,  and  who  could  not  minister,  even 
if  they  would,  without  having  received  the  office  and  authorfty  of 
a  priest  by  the  sacrament  of  orders. 

But  literary  efforts  in  Ireland  were  not  confined  to  the  clergy ; 
OTlaherty  and  MacFirbis  devoted  themselves  with  equal  zeal  to 
the  dissemination  and  preservation  of  knowledge ;  and  we  envy  not 
the  man  who  can  read  without  emotion  the  gentle  complaint  of  the 
former, in  his  Ogygia:  "I  live  a  banished  man  within  the  bounds 
of  my  native  soil — ^a  spectator  of  others  enriched  by  my  birthright*" 
And  again  :  "  The  Lord  hath  wonderfully  recalled  the  royal  heir  to 
his  kingdom,  with  the  applause  ot  all  good  men ;  but  He  hath  not 
found  me  worthy  to  be  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  my  cottage. 
Against  Thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  sinned :  may  the  Lord  be  blessed  for 
ever .«" 

The  customs  and  dress  of  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland  were  pro- 
bably much  the  same  as  those  of  a  similar  rank  in  England.®  Com- 

^Desired. — See  the  Hamilton  Maniucripts,  UUUr  Arch,  Jour,  voL  iiL 
pp.  145-147.  Blair  com^^DB  also  that  his  patron  *'  would  xeceive  the  sacra- 
ment  kneeling." 

'  JSngland,—"  The  diet,  honaing,  and  clothing  of  the  16^000  families  abov» 
mentioned  [those  were  the  middle  class]  is  mnch  the  same  as  in  England ; 
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the  palm  for  commerce,  declares  they  are  ''addicted  to  thiev- 
ing/' that  they  distil  the  b^st  aqua  vitoB,  and  spin  the  choicest 
rags  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  his,  who  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  these 
"  choice  rags,"  being  ''  demurrant  in  London,  and  the  weather,  by 
reason  of  a  hard  hoar  frost,  being  somewhat  nipping,  repaired  to 
Paris  Garden,  clad  in  one  of  the  Waterford  rags.  The  mastiffs  had 
no  sooner  espied  him,  bnt  deeming  he  had  been  a  bear,  would  fain 
have  baited  him ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  dogs  were  partly  muzzled 
and  partly  chained,  he  doubted  not  he  should  luure  been  wdl  tugged 
in  this  Irish  rug." 

After  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  Irish  commerce  was  allowed  to 
flourish  for  a  while ;  the  revenue  of  the  crown  doubled ;  and  states- 
men should  have  been  convinced  that  an  unselfish  policy  was  the 
best  for  both  countries.  But  there  will  always  be  persons  whose 
private  interests  clash  with  the  public  good,  and  who  have  influence 
enough  to  secure  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  multi- 
tude. Curiously  enough,  the  temporary  prosperity  of  Ireland  was 
made  a  reason  for  forbidding  the  exports  which  had  produced  it. 
A  declaration  was  issued  by  the  English  Government  in  1637,  which 
expressly  states  this,  and  places  every  possible  bar  to  its  conti- 
nuance. The  Gromwellian  settlement,  however,  acted  more  effec- 
tually than  any  amount  of  prohibitions  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
trade  was  entirely  ruined  by  it  for  a  time.  When  it  again  revived, 
and  live  cattle  began  to  be  exported  in  quantities  to  England,  the 
exportation  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who 
possessed  immense  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  presented  a  petition, 
with  his  own  hands,  against  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  cleverly  con- 
cluded it  with  the  very  words  used  by  Charles  himself,  in  the  decla- 
ration for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  at  the  Restoration,  trusting  that 
his  Majesty  '^  would  not  suffer  his  good  subjects  to  weep  in  one 
kingdom  when  they  rejoiced  in  another."  Charles,  however,  wanted 
money ;  so  Ireland  had  to  wait  for  justice.  A  vote,  granting  him 
£120,000,  settled  the  matter ;  and  though  for  a  time  cattle  were 
smuggled  into  England,  the  Bill  introduced  after  the  great  fire  of 
London,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  settled  the 
matter  definitively.  The  Irish  question  eventually  merged  into  an 
unseemly  squabble  about  prerogative,  but  Charles  was  determined 
"  never  to  ftiss  the  block  on  which  his  father  lost  his  head."'    He 

*  Head.^The  tract   entitled  Killing  no  Murder^,  which  YaA  disturbed 
Cromwell's  '*  peace  and  rest,"  and  obliged  him  to  live  ahnoil  as  a  fagitive  in 
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equally  on  each  sex.^  Sir  William  Petty  does  not  mention  the 
linen  trade,  but  he  does  mention  the  enormous  amount  of  tobacco  ^ 
consumed  by  the  natives.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether 
the  so-called  "  Danes'  pipes,"  of  which  I  give  an  illustration,,  were 
made  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or 
whether  any  other  narcotizing  indigenous  plant  may  have  been 
used.  Until  one,  at  least,  of  these  pipes  shall  have  been  found  in  a 
position  which  will  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  left  there  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  presumption  re- 
mains in  favour  of  their  miodem  use. 

I  shall  now  give  some  brief  account  of  the  domestic  life  of  our 
ancestors  200  years  ago,  and  of  the  general  state  of  society)  both 


Ci 
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in  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Petty  estimates  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  1,100,000,  or  200,000  families.  Of  the  latter  he  states 
that  160,000  have  no  fixed  hearths ;  these,  of  course,  were  the  very 
poorest  class^  who  lived  then,  as  now,  in  those  mud  hovels,  which 
are  the  astoni^ment  and  reprobation  of  foreign  tourists.  There 
were  24,000  families  who  had  '*  one  chimney,"  and  16,000  who  had 


<  Sex.—The  JntereH  o/Irdand  in  itg  Trade  and  Wealth,  by  Colonel  Law- 
rence :  Dublin,  1682. 

*  Tobacco. — A  Table  pf  the  Belfast  Exports  and  Imports  for  the  year  1683, 
has  been  pablished  in  the  Ulster  Arch.  Jour.  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  which  fully  bears 
out  this  statement,  and  is  of  immense  value  in  determining  the  general  state  of 
Irish  commerce  at  this  period.  There  are,  however,  some  mistakes  in  the 
quotations  of  statistics,  probably  misprints. 
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the  Lord  Deputy,  the  ConiiBellora  of  State,  and  the  whole  anny. 
The  oonsoktion  was  administered  in  the  form  of  a  concordat,  dated 
April  25th,  1566,  by  which  an  annual  stipend  was  settled  on  him, 
the  whole  army  agreeing  to  give  him  one  day's  pay,  and  every 
Counsellor  of  State  twenty  shillings,  "  by  reason  of  his  long  oonty- 
nuance  here,.and  his  often  and  chardgeable  provision  of  druggs  and 
other  apothecarie  wares,  which  have,  from  tyme  to  t3rme,  layen  and 
remained  in  manner  for  the  most  part  unuttered ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  contray  folke  ar  wonted  to  use  the  mynistene  of  their 
leeches  and  such  lyke,  and  neglecting  the  apothecarie's  science,  the 
said  Thomas  thereby  hath  been  greatly  hyndered,  and  in  manner 
enforced  to  abandon  that  his  faculty."^  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
English  settler  should  distrust  the  lutki  who  gathered  his  medicines 
on  the  hillside  by  moonlight,  "  who  invoked  the  fairies  and  consulted 
witches;"  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  native  should 
distrust  the  Saxon,  who  could  kill  or  cure  with  those  magical 
little  powders  and  pills,  so  suspiciously  small,  so  entirely  unlike  the 
traditionary  medicants  of  the  country.  In  a  list  still  preserved  of 
the  medicines  supplied  for  the  use  oif  Cromwell's  army,  we  may 
judge  of  the  '<  medicants  "  used  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  They 
must  have  been  very  agreeable,  for  the  allowance  of  sugar,  powder 
and  loafy  of  ''  candie,"  white  and  brown,  of  sweet  almonds  and 
almond  cakes,  preponderates  wonderfully  over  the  "rubarcke, 
sarsaparill,  and  aloes."^  Mr.  Eichard  Chatham  was  Apothecary- 
General,  and  had  his  drugs  duty  free  by  an  order,  dated  at ''  ye  new 
Customs'  House,  Dublin,  ye  24th  of  June,  1659." 

Dr.  William  Bedell  wais  the  first  who  suggested  the  foundation 
of  a  College  of  Physicians  On  the  15th  of  April,  1628,  he  wrote 
to  Usher  thus :  "  I  suppose  it  hath  been  an  error  all  this  while  to 
neglect  the  faculties  of  law  and  physic,  and  attend  only  to  the 
ordering  of  one  poor  college  of  divines."  In  1637*  a  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic  was  nominated.  In  1654  Dr.  John  Steame  was 
appointed  President  of  Trinity  Hall;  which  was  at  this  time  set 
apart  *'  for  the  sole  and  proper  use  of  physicians ;"  and,  in  1667,  the 
physicians  received  their  first  charter  from  Charles  H.  The  new 
corporation  obtained  the  title  of  ''  The  President  and  College  of 

*  FacviUy. — ^Document  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Dublin,  entitled  SmytKs 
l^formaii(^foTlrtland» 

*  Aloa,^Ulikr  Arch,  Jour,  voL  iii  pw  163. 
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neatly  opposite  to  the  present  Castle  steps.    Swift  alludes  to  ting 
in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  on  his  own  death,  in  1731  : — 

"  Snppoae  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  olub  assembled  at  the  Bose.** 

Political  clubs,  lawyers'  clubs,  and  benevolent  clubs,  all  assembled 
here  ;  and  the  Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  had  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Eose,  at  the  primitive  hour  of  four  o'clock,  annually, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  having  first  transacted  business  and  heard  a 
seimon  at  St.  Patrick's. 

The  first  Dublin  newspaper  was  published  in  this  century,  by 
Robert  Thornton,  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Leather  Bottle,  in 
Skinner^s-row,  A.D.  1685.  It  consisted  of  a  single  leaf  of  small 
folio  size,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
each  number  being  dated,  and  commencing  with  the  word  "  sir." 
The  fieishionable  church  was  St.  Michael's  in  High-street.  It  is 
described,  in  1630,  as  *'  in  good  reparacion ;  and  although  most  of 
the  parishioners  were  recusants,  it  was  commonly  full  of  Protestants, 
who  resorted  thitheu  every  Sunday  to  hear  divine  service  and  ser 
mon."  This  church  had  been  erected  originally  for  Catholic  worship. 
Meanwhile  the  priests  were  obliged  to  say  Mass  wherever  they 
could  best  conceal  themselves ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  theii 
services  were  solemnized  in  certain  back  rooms  in  the  houses  of 
Nicholas  Quietrot,  Carye,  and  the.Widow  O'Hagan,  in  High-street> 
Amongst  the  fashionables  who  lived  in  this  locality  we  find  the 
Countess  of  Roscommon,  Sir  P.  Wemys,  Sir  Thady  Duff,  and  Mark 
Quin,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1667.  Here,  too,  was  estab- 
lished the  first  Dublin  post-house,  for  which  the  nation  appears  to 
have  been  indebted  indirectly  to  Shane  O'Neill,  of  whose  proceed- 
ings her  Majesty  Queen  {Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  be  cognizant 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  1656,  it  having  been  found  that 
the  horses  of  the  military,  to  whom  postal  communications  had  been 
confided  previously,  were  "much  wearied,  and  his  Highness'  affayres 
much  prejudiced  for  want  of  a  post-office  to  carry  publique  letters," 
£van  Vaughan  was  employed  to  arrange-postal  communications,  and 
was  made  Deputy  Postmaster.  Major  Swift  was  the  Postmaster 
at  Holyhead,  and  he  was  allowed  £100  ^year  for  the  maintenance 
of  four  boatmen,  added  to  the  packet  boats,  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per 
diem  and  185.  per  month  for  wages.    Post-houses  were  established 

«  High-aireet^—QUheTVBlhiblin,  voL  I  p.  220. 
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Nor  did  the  good  people  of  Dublin  neglect  to  provide  for  their 
amusements.  Private  theatricals  were  performed  in  the  Castle  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  earlier.  The 
sum  of  one-and-twenty  shillings  and  two  groats  was  expended  on 
wax  tapers  for  the  play  of  ** Oorbodne,"  "done  at  the  Castle,"  in 
September,  1601.  Miracle  and  mystery  plays  wei^  enacted  as 
early  as  1528,  when  the  Lord  Deputy  was  "invited  to  a  new  play 
every  day  in  Christmas/'  where  the  Tailors  acted  the  part  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  to  be  supposed  because  they  initiated  the  trade 
by  introducing  the  necessity  for  garments ;  the  Shoemakers,  the 
story  of  Crispin  and  Crispianus ;  the  Vintners,  Bacchus  and  his 
story ;  the  Carpenters,  Mary  and  Joseph ;  the  Smiths  represented 
Vulcan ;  ^d  the  Bakers  played  the  comedy  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  com.  The  stage  was  erected  on  Hogges-green,  now  College- 
green  ;  and  probably  the  entertainment  was  carried  out  al  fresco. 
The  first  playhouse  established  in  Dublin  was  in  Werburgh-street, 
,in  1633.  Shirley's  plays  were  performed  here  soon  after,  and  also 
those  of  "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Ogilvy,  Shirley's  friend,  and  the 
promoter  of  this  enterprise,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Bevels  in 
Ireland  in  1661 ;  and  as  his  first  theatre  was  ruined  during  the 
civil  war,  he  erected  a  "  noble  theatre,"  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  imme- 
diately after  his  new  appointment,  ^on  a  portion  of  the  Blind-quay. 
Dunton  describes  the  theatres,  in  1698,  as  more  frequented  than 
the  churches,  and  the  actors  as  "no  way  inferior  to  those  in 
London."  The  Viceroys  appear  to  have  been  very  regular  in  their 
patronage  of  this  amusement ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  news 
reached  Dublin  of  the  marriage  of  William  of  Orange  and  Mary, 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  after  "  meeting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
great  splendour  at  the  play,  passed  a  general  invitation  to  all  the 
company  to  spend  that  evening  at  the  Castle."^ 

The  inventory  of  the  household  effects  of  Lord  Grey,  taken  in 
1540,  affords  us  ample  information  on  the  subject  of  dress  and 
household  effects.    The  list  commences  with  "eight  tun  and  a 

*  Cas<fe.r-Gilbert*8  Dubliih  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  There  it  a  curious  account  in  the 
Quarterly  JoumcU  of  the  Kilkenny  ArchceologiccU  Society ^  July,  1862,  p.  165, 
of  a  comic  playbill,  isBued  for  a  Kilkenny  theatre,  in  May,  1793.  The  value 
of  the  tickets  was  to  be  taken,  if  required,  in  candles,  bacon,  soap,  batter,  and 
cheese,  and  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  boxes  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ;  which  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  form  of  admission  and  style  of  attire 
were  not  uncommon,  or  there  would  have  been  no  joke  in  the  announcement. 
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draught  of  beer  or  wine  had  to  be  asked  for  when  it  was  needed, 
the  demand  was  not  likely  to  be  so  quick  as  if  it  were  always  at 
Land.  There  were  also  cups  of  ^^assaye,"  from  which  the  cupbearer 
was  obliged  to  drink  before  his  master,  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
poison  in  the  liquor  which  he  used.  The  cupboard  was  corered 
with  a  carpet,  of  which  Lord  Grey  had  two.  These  carpets,  or 
tablecovers,  were  more  or  less  costly,  according  to  the  rank  and  state 
of  the  owner.  His  Lordship  had  also  "  two  chares,  two  fformes, 
and  two  stooles."  Chairs  were  decidedly  a  luxury  at  that  day. 
Although  the  name  is  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  they  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  a  late  period ;  and  it  was  considered  a  mark 
of  disrespect  to  superiors,  for  young  persons  to  sit  in  their  presence 
on  anything  but  hard  benches  or  stools.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called 
their  seats  sett  and  stol,  a  name  which  we  still  preserve  in  the  modem 
stool.  The  halL  was  ornamented  with  rich  hangings,  and  there 
was  generally  a  traves^  which  could  be  used  as  a  curtain  or  screen 
to  form  a  temporary  partition.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes, 
which  were  not  removed  quite  so  frequently  as  would  have  been 
desirable,  considering  that  they  were  made  the  repository  of  the 
refuse  of  the 'table.  Perfumes  were  consequently  much  used,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  "  a  casting  bottel,  dooble  gilte,  for  rose- 
water,"  in  the  effects  of  a  Viceroy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such 
things  were  more  matters  of  necessity  than  of  luxury  at  even  a 
later  period.  Meat  and  pudding  were  the  staple  diet  of  the  upper 
classes  in  1698.  Wright^  gives  a  long  and  amusing  extract  from 
a  work  published  by  a  foreigner  who  had  been  much  in  England  at 
this  period,  and  who  appears  to  have  marvelled  equally  at  the 
amount  of  solid  meat  consumed,  the  love  of  pudding,  and  the 
neglect  of  fruit  at  dessert. 

We  are  able,  fortunately,  ta  give  a  description  of  the  fare  used 
during  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  at  least  by  the  upper  classes,  v/ho 
could  afford  to  procure  it  Captain  Bodley,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  founder  of  the  famous  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford,  has  left  an 
account  of  a  journey  into  Lecale,  in  Ulster,  in  1603,  ana  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  companions-in-arms,  and  the  entertainment  they 
met  with.     His  ^*  tour "  is  full  of  that  gossiping,  chatty,  general 

'  Wright. — Domettic  Mannen,  pp.  465,  466  :  **  Oh  !  what  an  excellent  thing 
IB  an  English  padding  1  Make  a  pudding  for  an  Englishman,  and  you  wiU 
regale  him,  be  he  where  he  will" 
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langhing-stocks  to  them.  The  block  for  his  head  alters  faster  than 
the  feltmaker  can  fit  him,  and  hereupon  we  are  called  in  scorn  block- 
heads." The  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  compensated  themselves  for  the 
stem  restraints  of  Puritanism,  by  giving  way  to  the  wildest  excesses 
in  dress  and  manners.  £normous  periwigs  were  introduced,  and  it 
became  the  fashion  for  a  man  of  tan  to  be  seen  combing  them  on 
the  Mall  •r  at  the  theatre.  The  hat  was  worn  with  a  broad  brim, 
ornamented  with  feathers ;  a  falling  band  of  the  richest  lace  adorned 
the  neck ;  the  short  cloak  was  edged  deeply  with  gold  lace ;  the 
doublet  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner — ^it  was  long,  and 
swelled  out  from  the  waist;  but  the  "petticoat  breeches"  were  the 
glory  of  the  outer  man,  and  ^ums  of  money  were  spent  on  ribbon 
and  lace  to  add  to  their  attractions. 

The  ladies'  costume  was  more  simple,  at  least  at  this  period ;  they 
compensated  themselves,  however,  for  any  plainness  in  dress^  by 
additional  extravagances  in  their  head-<lresses,  and  wore  '^hearU 
breakers,"  or  artificial  curls,  which  were  set  out  on  wires  at  the 
sides  of  the  face.  Patching  and  painting  soon  became  common,  and 
Inany  a  nonconformist  divine  lifted  up  his  voice  in  vain  against 
these  vanities.  Pepys  has  left  ample  details  of  the  dress  in  this 
century ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  entry  under  the  30th  of 
October,  1663,  either  he  was  very  liberal  in  his  own  expenditure, 
and  very  parsimonious  towards  his  wife,  or  ladies'  attire  was  much 
less  costly  than  gentlemei^,  for  he  murmurs  over  his  outlay  bf 
about  £12  for  Mrs.  Pepys  and  £55  for  himself.  The  country 
people,  however,  were  attired  more  plainly  and  less  expensively, 
while  many,  probably—' 

"Shook  their  heads  at  folks  in  London," 

and  wondered  at  the  follies  of  their  superiors. 

The  arms  and  military  accoutrements  of  the  period  have  already 
been  mentioned  incidentally,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  different 
costumes  in  our  engravings,  which  Mr.  Doyle  has  rendered  with 
the  minutest  accuracy  of  detaiL  This  subject,  if  treated  at  all, 
would  require  space  which  we  cannot  afford  to  give  it.  The  Life 
Guards  were  embodied  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  "  Gardes  des  Corps."  The  Coldstream  were  embodied  by 
General  Monk,  in  1660,  at  the  town  from  whence  they  obtained 
their  name. 

From  an  account  in  the  Hamilton  MSS.,  published  in  the  Ulster 
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keeping  in  bogs.  As  for  fiesh  they  seldom  eat  it.  Their  fuel  is 
turf  in  iDoat  ploceB."  The  potatoe,  which  has  broaght  bo  many  na- 
tional calamities  on  the  country,  had  been  theQ  some  years  in  the 
conntry,  but  its  use  was  not  yet  as  general  as  it  has  become  since, 
as  we  find  from  the  mention  of  "  bread  in  cakee"  being  an  edible 
iluring  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 


D! jixui,  co'jsTT  TyBomw 
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testants;  but  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  lyrconnel,  whose  zeal  for 
Irish  interests  was  not  always  tempered  by  sufficient  moderation  to 
conciliate  English  politicians.  He  had  fought  against  O'Neill ;  he 
had  opposed  Einuccini ;  he  had  served  in  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's 
army ;  he  had  helped  to  defend  Drogheda  against  the  Republicans,' 
and  had  lain  there  apparently  dead,  and  thus  escaped  any  farther 
sufifering  ;  he  was  of  the  Anglo-Irish  party,  who  were  so  faithfully 
loyal  to  the  crown,  and  whose  loyalty  was  repaid  with  such  cold 
indifference ;  yet  his  virtues  have  been  ignored,  and  Macaulay  ac- 
cuses him  of  .having  ''  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  like  the  Celts," 
which  was  true,  and  of  *^  having  taken  part  with  them  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1641,"  which  was  not  true. 

James  commenced  his  reign  by  proclaiming  his  desire  for  religiouK 
liberty.  Individually  he  may  not  have  been  much  beyond  the  age 
in  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  liberty  of  conscience  was  necessary 
for  himself.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  from  this  motive,  if  from  no  other, 
to  accord  the  same  boon  to  his  subjects.  The  Quakers  were  set 
free  in  England,  and  the  Catholics  were  set  free  in  Ireland.  But 
tEe  Puritan  faction,  who  had  commenced  by  fighting  for  liberty  of 
conscience  foi  themselves,  and  who  ended  by  fighting  to  deny 
liberty  of  conscience  to  others,  were  quite  determined  that  neither 
Quakers  nor  Catholics  should  worship  God  as  they  believed  them- 
selves bound  to  do.  Such  intolerance,  unhappily,  was  not  altogether 
confined  tb  the  illiterate.  Coke,  in  a  previous  generation,  had 
declared  that  it  was  felony  even  to  counsel  the  King  to  tolerate 
Catholics ;  and  Usher,  tliat  it  wais  a  deadly  sin.  The  King  had 
neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  delicacy  of  feeling  to  guide  him 
through  these  perils.  His  difficulties,  and  the  complications  which 
ensued,  belong  to  the  province  of  the  English  historian,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  felt  in  Ireland. 

The  Protestants  professed  to  be  afraid  of  being  massacred  by  the 
Catholics ;  the  Catholics  apprehended  a  massacre  from  the  Protes- 
tants. Catholics  were  now  admitted  to  the  army,  to  the  bar,  and 
to  the  senate.  Protestants  declared  this  an  infringement  of  their 
rights,  and  forgot  how  recently  they  had  expelled  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  not  merely  from  honours  and  emoluments,  but  even 
from  their  altars  and  their  homes. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The 
King's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  gave  him  an  heir,  and  the 
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gency.  He  had  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Deny  to  make  np 
the  contingent  of  3,000  men,  which  he  sent  to  assist  the  King  in 
England ;  but  they  were  immediately  disarmed,  and  the  young  men 
of  Deny  closed  their  gates,  and  thus  were  the  first  to  revolt  openly 
against  their  lawiiil  King.  The*  native  Irish  had  been  loyal  when 
loyalty  cost  them  their  lives,  without  obtaining  for  them  any  in- 
creased liberty  to  exercise  their  religion ;  they  were,  therefore,  not 
less  likely  to  be  loyal  now,  when  both  civil  and  religious  liberty 
might  depend  upon  their  fealty  to  the  crown.  The  Enniskilleners 
revolted ;  and  the  whole  of  Ulster,  except  Charlemont  and  Carrick- 
fergus,  declared  for  William  of  Orange. 

James  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  his  throne ;  and 
by  this  act  rendered  the  attempt  of  his  son-in-law  simply  a 
rebellion.  Had  the  King  declined  the  contest,  had  he  violated  the 
rules  of  government  so  grossly  as  no  longer  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  or  had  there  been  no  lawful  heir  to  the  throne, 
William's  attempt  might  have  been  legitimate  j  under  the  circum- 
stances,  it  was  simply  a  successful  rebellion.  The  King  landed 
at  Kinsale,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1689,  attended  by  some  Irish 
troops  and  French  ofBcers.  He  met  Tyroonnel  in  Cork,  created 
him  a  duke,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bandon,  where  he  received  the 
submission  of  the  people  who  had  joined  the  rebellion.  On  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  he  summoned  a  Parliament  and  issued  proclama- 
tions, after  which  he  proceeded  to  Derry,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Tyrconnel.  Useless  negotiations  followed  ;  and  James  returned  to 
Dublin,  after  having  confided  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  General 
Hamilton.  If  that  ofiicer  had  not  been  incomparably  more  humane 
than  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  is  probable  that  the 
'Prentice  Boys  of  Deny  would  not  have  been  able  to  join  in  theii 
yearly  commemoration  of  victory.  The  town  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition;  the  besiegers 
were  badly  clad,  badly  provisioned,  and  destitute  of  almost  every 
thing  necessary  to  storm  a  town.  Their  only  resource  was  to 
starve  out  the  garrison ;  but  of  this  resource  they  were  partly 
deprived  by  the  humanity  of  General  Hamilton,  who  allowed  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  leave  Deny, 
and  thus  enabled  its  defenders  to  hold  out  longer.  Lundy,  who 
urged  them  to  capitulate  to  King  James,  was  obliged  to  escape,  in 
disguise ;  and  Major  Baker,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  then  took  the  command.     According  to  the 
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historians  for  these  proceedings  j  but  it  should  be  remembered  (1) 
that  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  a  gross  injustice,  and,  as  such,  it  was 
but  justice  that  it  should  be  repealed.  Had  the  measure  been 
carried  out,  however  severely  it  might  have  been  felt  by  the  Protes- 
tant party,  they  could  not  have  suifered  from  the  repeal  as  severely 
as  the  Catholics  had  suffered  from  the  enactment.  (2)  The 
Act  of  Attainder  simply  proclaimed  that  the  revolutionists  were 
rebels  against  their  lawful  Sling,  and  that  they  should  be  treated 
as  such.  (3)  The  utterance  of  base  coin  had  already  been  per- 
formed by  several  Governments,  and  James  only  availed  himself  of 
the  prerogatives  exercised  by  his  predecessors. 

The  day  on  which  the  siege  of  Derry  was  raised,  the  royalists 
met  with  a  severe  reverse  at  Newtownbutler.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  when  attacked  by  the  Ennis- 
killeners.  The  dragoons  had  already  been  dispirited  by  a  reverse 
at  Lisnaskea ;  and  a  word  of  command^  which  was  given  incor-  * 
rectly,  threw  the  old  corps  into  confusion,  from  which  their  brave 
leader  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  Colonel  Wolseley,  an 
English  officer,  commanded  the  Enniskilleners ;  and  the  cruelties 
with  which  they  hunted  down  the  unfortunate  fugitives,  has  made 
the  name  almost  a  byword  of  reproach.  Five  hundred  men 
plunged  into  Lough  Erne  to  escape  their  fury,  but  of  these  only  one 
was  saved.  Lord  Mountcashel  was  taken  prisoner,^  but  he  escaped 
eventually,  and  fled  to  France.  Sarsfield,  who  commanded  at  Sligo, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Athlone  \  and  the  victorious  Williamites 
remained  masters  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Sehomberg  arrived^  at  Bangor,  in  Down,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1689,  with  a  large  army,  composed  of  Dutch,  French  Huguenots, 
and  new  levies  from  England.  On  the  17th  he  marched  to  Belfast, 
where  he  met  with  no  resistance ;  and  on  the  27th  Carrickfergus 
surrendered  to  him  on  honorable  terms,  afler  a  siege  of  eight  days, 
but  not  until  its  Governor,  Colonel  Charles  MacCarthy  More,  was 

^Command, — Mountcashel  gave  the  word  *' right  face;*'  it  was  repeated 
** right  about  face."  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Captain  Lavallin  were  tried  in 
Dublin  by  court-martial  for  the  mistake,  and  the  latter  was  shot. 

^  Arrived. — The  journals  of  two  officers  of  the  Williamite  army  have  been 
published  in  the  Ulater  Arek,  Jour,,  and  furnish  some  interesting  details  of 
the  subsequent  campaign.  One  of  the  writers  is  called  Bonnivert,  and  was 
{»Y>bably  a  French  refugee ;  the  other  was  Dr.  Davis,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  obtained  a  captaincy  in  William's  army,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  preaching 
and  fighting  with  equal  teaL  ^ 
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ment,  we  shall  have  all  the  details,  minos  the  statement  that  several 
of  the  officers  drank  themselves  to  death,  and  that  some  who  were 
in  power  were  chained  with  going  shares  in  the  embezzlement  of 
the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Shales,  who,  whether  guilty  or  not,  was 
made  the  scapegoat  on  the  occasion,  and  was  accused,  moreover,  of 
having  caused  all  this  evil  from  partiality  to  Eang  James,  in  whose 
service  he  had  been  previously.  Mr.  John  Shales  was  therefore 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Belfast,  and  from 
thence  to  London.  As  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him,  it  is  probable 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  or  that  he  had  powerful  accomplices  in 
his  frauds. 

Abundant  supplies  arrived  from  England,  which,  if  they  could 
not  restore  the  dead,  served  at  least  to  renovate  the  living ;  and 
Schomberg  was  ready  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  year  1690,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  about  10,000  men.  James,  with  the  con- 
stitutional fatuity  of  the  Stuarts,  had  lost  his  opportunity.  K  he 
had  attacked  the  motley  army  of  the  revolutionary  party  while  the 
men  were  suffering  from  want  and  disease,  and  while  his  own 
troops  were  fresh  and  courageous,  he  might  have  conquered ;  the 
most  sanguine  now  could  scarcely  see  any  other  prospect  for  him 
than  defeat.  He  was  in  want  of  everything ;  and  he  had  no  Eng- 
lishmen who  hoped  for  plunder,  no  French  refugees  who  looked  for 
a  new  home,  no  brave  Dutchmen  who  loved  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  hour  of  calamity.  His  French  coun- 
sellors only  agreed  to  disagree  with  him.  There  was  the  ordinal 
amount  of  jealousy  amongst  the  Irish  officers — ^the  inevitable  result 
of  the  want  of  a  competent  leader  in  whom  all  could  confide.  The 
Ring  was  urged  by  one  party  (the  French)  to  retire  to  Connaught, 
and  entrench  himself  there  until  he  should  receive  succours  from 
France;  he  was  urged  by  another  party  (the  Irish)  to  attack  Schom- 

a  proof  that  their  ministrations  weremot  very  suocessfal,  and  that  the  lover 
order  of  Irish  were  not  at  aU  below  the  English  of  the  same  class  in  education 
or  refinement.  "  The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  blasphemy  and 
ribaldry  of  their  companions.  Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretch  who 
had  died  in  the  morning,  might  be  seen  a  wretch  destined  to  die  before  night, 
cursing,  singing  loose  songs,  and  swaUowing  usquebaugh  to  the  health  of  the 
devil.  When  the  corpses  were  taken  away  to  be  buried,  the  survivors  gmm* 
Ued.  A  dead  man,  they  said,  was  a  good  screen  and  a  good  stooL  Why, 
when  there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful  articles  of  furniture,  were 
people  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist  ground  f 
— Macaulay*8  if  wtory  of  England^  People's  Ed.  part  viii.  p.  88. 
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The  Williamite  army  was  well  supplied,  well  trained,  admirably 
commanded,  accustomed  to  war,  and  amounted  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand.  The  Jacobite  force  only  consisted  of  twenty 
thousand,^  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were  raw  recruits.  The 
ofi&cers,  however,  were  brave  and  skilful ;  but  they  had  only  twelve 
field-pieces,  wliich  had  been  recently  received  from  Fiance.  On  the 
22nd,  news  came  that  James  had  encamped  near  Dundalk ;  on  the 
23rd  he  marched  towards  Drogheda.  On  the  same  day  William 
went  to  Newry;  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  movements  of  his 
hapless  father-in-law,  for  deserters  came  into  his  camp  from  time  to 
time.  James  obtained  his  information  from  an  English  officer, 
Captain  Farlow,  and  some  soldiers  whom  he  made  prisoners  at  a 
trifling  engagement  which  took  place  between  Newry  and  Dundalk. 

James  now  determined  on  a  retreat  to  the  Boyne  through  Ardee. 
His  design  was  to  protract  the  campaign  as  much  as  possible, — ^an 
arrangement  which  suited  his  irresolute  habits;  but  where  a  king- 
dom was  to  be  lost  or  won,  it  only  served  to  discourage  the  troops 
and  to  defer  the  decisive  moment. 

The  hostile  forces  confronted  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  June  30, 1689.     The  Jacobite  army  was  posted 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Hill  of  Dunore — its  right  wing  towards 
Drogheda,  its  left  extending  up  the  river.     The  centre  was  at 
the  small  hamlet  of   Oldbridge.      Entrenchments  were  hastily 
thrown  up  to  defend  the  fords,  and  James  took  up  his  position  at 
a  ruined  church  on  the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Dunore.    The  Williamite 
army  approached  from  the  north,  their  brave  leader  directing  every 
movement,  and  inspiring  his  men  with  courage  and  confidence. 
He  obtained  a  favourable  position,  and  was  completely  screened 
from  view  until  he  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  his 
forces  debouched  slowly  and  steadily  into  the  ravines  below.    After 
planting  his  batteries  on  the  heights,  he  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  Irish  lines  during  the  afternoon  of  the  30th.     But  James' 
officers  were  on  the  alert,  eveh  if  their  King  were  indiflferent. 
William  was  recognized  as  he  approached  near  their  lines  to  recon- 
noitre.   Guns  were  brought  up  to  bear  on  him  quietly  and  stealthily ; 
"  six  shots  were  fired  at  him,  one  whereof  fell  and  struck  off  the 
top  of  the  Duke  Wurtemberg's  pistol  and  the  whiskers  of  his  horse, 
and  another  tore  the  King's  coat  on  his  shoulder."^ . 

*  Twenty  thousand, — Captain  Davis*  JoamaL 

'  S1touUler,^J}mR'  JoumaL     The  coat  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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grand  and  terrible  sight.  The  men  in  the  water  fought  for  William 
and  Protestantism ;  the  men  on  land  fought  for  their  King  and 
their  Faitlji.  The  men  were  equally  gallant.  Of  the  l^ders  I  shall 
say  nothing,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  too  much.  James 
had  followed  Lau^an's  forces  towards  Slane.  Tyrconnel's  valour 
could  not  save  the  day  for  Ireland  against  fearful  odds.  Sarsfield's 
horse  had  accompanied  the  King.  The  Huguenots  were  so  warmly 
received  by  the  Irish  at  the  fords  that  they  recoiled,  and  their  com- 
mander, Caillemont,  was  mortally  wounded.  Schomberg  forgot 
his  age,  and  the  afiront  he  had  received  from  William  in  the  niom- 
ing ;  and  the  man  of  eighty-two  dashed  into  the  river  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  eighteen.  He  was  killed  immediately,  and  so  was  Dr, 
Walker,  who  headed  the  Ulster  Protestants.  William  may  have 
regretted  the  brave  old  General,  but  he  certainly  did  not  regret  the 
Protestant  divide.  He  had  no  fancy  for  churchmen  meddling  in 
secular  affairs,  and  a  rough  "  What  brought  him  there  V*  was  kll  the 
reply  vouchsafed  to  the  news  of  his  demise.  The  tide  now  began 
to  flow,  and  the  battle  raged  with  increased  fury.  The  valour  dis- 
played by  the  Irish  was  a  marvel  even  to  their  enemies.  Hamilton 
was  wounded  and'  taken  prisoner.  William  headed  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  who  were  put  to  flight  soon  after  by  the  Irish  horse,  at 
Platten,  and  were  now  rallied  again  by  himself.  When  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  James  ordered  Lauzan  to  march 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  Douglas  and  young  Schomberg  to 
Duleek.  Tyrconnel  followed.  The  French  infantry  covered  the 
retreat  in  admirable  order,  with  the  Irish  cavalry.  When  the  defile 
of  Duleek  had  been  passed,  the  royalist  forces  again  presented  a 
front  to  the  enemy.  William's  horse  halted.  The  retreat  was 
again  resumed ;  and  at  the  deep  defile  of  Naul  the  last  stand  was 
made.  The  ^hades  of  a  summer  evening  closed  over  the  belli- 
gerent camps.  The  Wiliiamites  returned  to  Duleek ;  and  eternal 
shadows  clouded  over  the  destinies  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts — a 
race  admired  more  from  sympathy  with  their  miseries,  than  from 
admiration  of  their  virtues. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  England  obtained 
thereby  a  new  governor  and  a  national  debt ;  Ireland,  fresh  oppres- 
sion, and  an  intensification  of  religious  and  political  animosity,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  nations. 

James  contrived  to  be  first  in  the  retreat  which  he  had  antici- 
patedy  and  for  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared.    He  arrived  in 
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Btout  as  the  brave  hearts  of  its  defenders.  William  sent  for  more 
artillery  to  Waterford ;  and  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  guns 
which  Sarsfield  had  attempted  to  destroy,  were  still  available. 

The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  17  th  of  August.  On  the  20th 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  retarded  the  enemy's  pro- 
gress ;  but  on  the  24th  the  batteries  were  completed,  and  a  murder- 
ous fire  of  red-hot  shot  and  shells  was  poured  into  the  devoted  city. 
The  trenches  were  carried  within  a  few  feet  of  the  palisades,  on  the 
27th ;  and  a  breach  having  been  made  in  the  wall  near  St.  John's 
Crate,  William  ordered  the  assault  to  commence.  The  storming 
party  were  supported  by  ten  thousand  men.  For  three  hours  a 
deadly  struggle  was  maintained.  The  result  seemed  doubtful,  so 
determined  was  the  bravery  evinced  on  each  side.  Boisseleau,  the 
Governor,  had  not  been  unprepared,  although  he  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  opened  a  murderous  cross-fire  on  the  assailants 
when  first  they  attempted  the  storm.  The  conflict  lasted  for  nearly 
three  hours.  The  Brandenburg  regiment  had  gained  the  Black 
Battery,  when  the  Irish  sprung  a  mine,  and  men,  faggots,  and  stones 
were  blown  up  in  a  moment.  A  council' of  war  was  held ;  William, 
whose  temper  was  not  the  most  amiabler  at  any  time,  was  unusually 
morose.  H^  had  lost  2,000  men  between  the  killed  and  the 
wounded,  and  he  had  not  taken  the  city,  which  a  French  General 
had  pronounced  attainable  with  "  roasted  apples."  On  Sunday,  the 
31st  of  August,  the  siege  was  raised.  William  returned  to  England, 
where  his  presence  was  imperatively  demanded.  The  military 
command  was  confided  to  the  Count  de  Solmes,  who  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  De  Ginkell ;  the  civil  government  was  intrusted 
to  Lord  Sidney,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and  Mr.  Coningsby. 

Lauzan  returned  to  France  with  Tyrconnel,  and  the  Irish  forces 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
with  a  council  of  regency  and  a  council  of  war  to  advise  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  little  wonder  that  there  should 
have  been  considerable  division  of  opinion,  and  no  little  jealousy,  in 
the  royal  camp ;  and  even  then  the  seeds  were  sowing  of  what  even- 
tually proved  the  cause  of  such  serious  misfortune  to  the  country. 

The  famous  Marlborough  appeared  before  Cork  with  an  army  of 
1,500  men,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  after  a  brief  and  brave  resistance ;  but  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  surrendered  were  shamefully  violated.  Kinsale 
was  next  attacked;  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  some  occasional 
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men  dashed  into  the  water,  and  tore  down  the  planks,  under  a 
galling  fire ;  and,  as  they  fell  dead  or  dying  into  the  river,  others 
rushed  tp  take  the  places  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  to  complete 
the  wort 

St.  Kuth  now  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  an  assault, 
and  desired  the  ramparts  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the  town  to  be 
levelled,  that  a  whole  battalion  might  enter  abreast  to  relieve  the 
garrison  when  it  was  assailed.  But  the  Governor,  D'Usson,  opposed 
the  plan,  and  neglected  the  order.  All  was  now  confusion  in  the 
camp.  There  never  had  been  any  real  head  to  the  royalist  party 
in  Ireland ;  and  to  insure  victory  in  battle,  or  success  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  where  multitudes  are  concerned,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  should  act  with  union  of  purpose.  Such  union, 
where  there  are  many  men,  and,  consequently,  many  minds,  can 
only  be  attained  by  tiie  most  absolute  submission  to  one  leader ; 
and  this  leader,  to  obtain  submission,  should  be  either  a  lawfully  con- 
stituted authority,  or,  in  cases  of  emergency,  one  of  those  master- 
spirits to  whom  men  bow  with  unquestioning  submission,  because 
of  the  majesty  of  intellect  within  them.  There  \^ere  brave  men 
and  true  men  in  that  camp  at  Athlone,  but  there  was  not  one  who 
possessed  these  essential  requisites. 

According  to  the  Williamite  historian,  Ginkell  was  informed  by 
traitors  of  what  was  passing,  and  that  the  defences  on  the  river  side 
were  guarded  by  two  of  the  "  most  indiflferent  Irish  regiments."  He 
immediately  chose  2,000  men  for  the  assault,  distributed  a  gratuity 
of  guineas  amongst  them,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  church  bell,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  assault  was  made,  and 
carried  with  such  rapidity,  that  St.  Ruth,  who  was  with  the  cavalry  ■ 
at  a  distance,  was  not  aware  of  what  had  happened  until  all  was 
over.  St.  Ruth  at  once  removed  his  army  to  Ballinasloe,  twelve 
miles  from  his  former  post,  and  subsequently  to  Aughrim.  Tyr- 
connel  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp,  the  outcry  against  him  be- 
came so  general. 

St.  Ruth's  ground  was  well  chosen.  He  had  placed  his  men  upon 
an  eminence,  and  each  wing  was  protected  by  a  morass  or  bog.  The 
Williamites  came  up  on  Sunday,  July  11th,  while  the  Irish  were 
hearing  Mass.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  correctly  the  numerical  force  of  each  army.  The  , 
historians  on  either  side  were  naturally  anjdous  to  magnify  the 
numbers  of  their  opponents,  and  to  lessen  their  own.    It  is  at  least 
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certAin,  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Irish  were  miseTablr 
deficient  in  all  the  appliances  of  the  art  of  war,  while  the  English 
were  admirably  anppUed.  The  most  probable  estimate  of  the  Irish 
force  appears  to  be  15,000  horse  and  footj  and  of  the  English, 
20,000.  Ginkell  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  his  gnns 
were  planted.  Some  trifiing  skirmishes  followed.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  the  deliberation  lasted  until  half-past  four  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  a  general  engagement  was  decided  on.  A 
cannonade  had  been  kept  up  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  English 
had  immensely  the  advantage,  St.  Ruth's  excellently  chosen  posi- 
tion being  almost  usele^ss  for  want  of  sufficient  artillery.  At  balf- 
paat  six  Ginkell  ordered  an  advance  on  the  Irish  right  centre,  haTing 
previously  ascertained  that  the  bog  was  passable.  The  defenders, 
after  discharging  their  fire,  gradually  drew  the  Wiiliamitea  aftei 
them  by  an  almost  imperceptible  retreat,  until  they  had  them  face 
to  face  with  their  main  line.  Then  the  Irish  cavalry  charged  irith 
irresistible  valour,  and  the  English  were  thrown  into  total  disorder. 
St.  Ruth,  proud  of  the  success  of  his  strategies  and  the  valour  of  his 
men,  ezclavned,  "Le  jour  est  a  nous,  mes  enfitns."  But  St.  Bntl)  s 
weak  point  was  his  left  wing,  and  this  was  at  once  perceived  and 
taken  advantage  ofby  the  Dutch  General.  Some  of  his  infantry  made 
good  their  passage  across  the  morass,  which  St.  Ruth  had  snppos^ 
impassable ;  and  the  men,  who  commanded  this  position  from  a 
ruined  castle,  found  that  the  balls  with  which  they  had  been  sened 
did  not  suit  their  fire-arms,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  the 
passage.  St  Ruth  at  once  perceived  his  error.  He  hastened  to 
support  them  with  a  brigade  of  horse  ;  but  even  as  he  ezchumed, 
"  They  are  beaten  ;  let  us  beat  them  to  the  purpose,"  a  cannon-ball 
carried  off  his  head,  and  all  was  lost.  Another  death,  which  oc- 
curred almost  immediately  after,  completed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Irish.  The  infantry  had  been  attended  and  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Aloysiue  Stafibrd,  chaplain  to  the  forces  ;  but  when  "  death  inter- 
rupted his  glorious  career,"*  they  were  panic-struck ;  and  three 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  general  and  the  priest,  there  wu  not 
lie  Irish  army  left  upon  the  field.  But  the  real  caose  of 
waa  the  fatal  misunderstanding  which  existed  betveen 
.  Sarsfield,  who  was  thoroughly  able  to  have  taken  Su 
ttion,  and  to  have  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  hid 

*  Carttr.—BUUym  of  On  Kmg't  Imu,  p.  339. 
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tiie  devoted  city,  utd  on  the  30th  the  bombardmeBt  commenced. 
Thelrish  horse  had  been  qtiutered  on  the  Clare  ride  of  tbeShtuiuoii ; 
but,  throagb  the  treacheiy  or  indifference  of  Brigadier  Clifford,  who 
had  been  posted,  with  a  strong  body  of  diagoonB,  to  prevent  snch 
an  attempt,  Ginkell  threw  across  a  pontoon-bridge,  and  sent  over 
a  large  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
which  effectually  cut  off  conunnnication  between  the  citleena  and 
their  camp.  On  the  32nd  be  made  a  feint  of  nusing  the  siege,  bnt 
his  real  object  was  tolull  suspicion,  while  he  attacked  the  works  at 
the  Clare  end  of  Thomoud-bridge.  The  position  waa  bravely  de- 
fended by  Colonel  I^cy,  but  he  waa  obliged  to  yield  to  overpower- 
ing nnmbers ;  and  the  Town-Major,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
enter  in  the  nUUe  with  the  Irish,  drew  up  the  bridge.  The  En^ish 
gave  no  quarter,  and,  according  to  their  own  account,  600  men 
were  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  This  was  the  last  eagagemenL 
Sarsfield  recommended  a  surrender.  Resistance  waa  equally  hope- 
less and  uaeleas ;  it  could  only  end  in  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  on 
both  sides.  A  parley  took  place  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th  a 
three  days'  truce  was  arranged.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  established.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1691, 
the  Treaty  was  signed.  The  large  stone  is  still  shown  which  waa 
used  as  a  table  on  the  occasion.  What  that  Treaty  contained,  and 
how  it  was  violated,  are  matters  which  demand  a  careful  and  im- 
partial consideration. 


TBI  TBUTY  BTONI,    UmBIOK. 

TUm  ttoD*  was  plsMd  on  a  bandsoBiB  pedestal  a  ttm  ysan  dno^  1^  tbe  Umb 
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ceived  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  and  all  Irifih  Catholics  going 
to  France  were  granted  the  privileges  of  French  citizens,  without 
the  formality  of  naturalization.  And  thus  was  formed  the  famons 
"  Irish  Brigade,"  which  has  become  a  household  word  for  bravery 
and  the  glory  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  Treaty,  as  I  have  said,  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
1691.  The  preamble  states  that  the  contracting  parties  were  Sir 
Charles  Porter  and  Thomas  Coningsby,  Lords  Justices,  with  the 
Baron  de  Ginkell  as  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  part  of  WiUiaxn 
and  Mary ;  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Viscount  Galmoy,  Colonel 
Purcell,  Colonel  Cusack,  Sir  J.  Butler,  Colonel  Dillon,  and  Colonel 
Brown,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  articles  were  fifty-two 
in  number.  They  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics  (1)  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  (2)  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament ;  (3) 
freedom  of  trade ;  (4)  the  safety  of  the  estates  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  King  James ;  (5)  a  general  amnesty;  (6)  all  th> 
honours  of  war  to  the  troops,  and  a  free  choice  for  their  future 
destination.  The  articles  run  to  considerable  length,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  inserted  here;  but  they  may  be  seen  in  exienso  in  Mac- 
Geoghegan's  History  of  Ireland,  and  several  other  works.  So  little 
doubt  had  the  Irish  that  this  Treaty  would  be  solemnly  observed, 
that  when « the  accidental  omission  of  two  lines  was  discovered  in 
the  clean  copy,  they  refused  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  until 
those  lines  had  been  inserted.  The  Treaty  was  confirmed  by  Wfl- 
liam  and  Mary,  who  pledged  '*  the  honour  of  England "  that  it 
should  be  kept  inviolably,  saying  :  "  We  do,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  as  far  as  in  us  Ues,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and 
every  clause,  matter,  and  thing  therein  contained"  Two  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  a  French  fleet  arrived  in  the  Shannon, 
with  3,000  soldiers,  200  officers,  and  10,000  stand  of  arms.  Sars- 
field was  strongly  urged  to  break  faith  with  the  English ;  but  he 
nobly  rejected  the  temptation.  How  little  did  he  foresee  how 
bruelly  that  nation  would  break  faith  with  him ! 

Two  youths  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  the  Irish 
troops,  when  an  EngHsh  historian  was  obliged  to  write  thus  of  the 
open  violation  of  the  articles  :  **  The  justices  of  the  peace,  sheiifTs, 
and  other  magistrates,  presuming  on  their  power  in  the  country, 
dispossessed  several  of  their  Majesties'  Catholic  subjects,  not  only  of 
their  goods  and  chattels,  but  also  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  to  the 
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matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time.  In  1695  Lord  Capel  waa 
appointed  Viceroy.  He  at  once  summoned  a  Parliament,  which  sat 
for  several  sessions,  and  in  which  some  of  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  enacted.  As  I  believe  the  generality  even  of  educated 
persons^  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
these  laws  really  were,  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  enact- 
ments, premising  first,  that  seven  lay  peers  and  seven  Protestant 
bishops  had  the  honorable  humanity  to  sign  a  protest  against  theA 
(1)  The  Catholic  peers  were  deprived  of  their  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  (2)  Catholic  gentlemen  were  forbidden  to  be  elected 
as  members  of  Parliament.  (3)  It  denied  all  Catholics  the  liberty 
of  voting,  and  it  excluded  them  from  all  offices  of  trust,  and  indeed 
from  all  remunerative  employment,  however  insignificant.^  (4)  They 
were  fined  £60  a-month  for  absence  from  the  Protestant  form  of 
worship.  (5)  They  were  forbidden  to  travel  five  miles  from  their 
houses,  to  keep  arms,  to  maintain  suits  at  law,  or  to  be  guardians 
or  executors.  (6)  Any  four  justices  of  the  peace  could,  without 
further  trial,  banish  any  man  for  life  if  he  refused  to  attend  the 
Protestant  service.  (7)  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  could  call 
any  man  over  sixteen  before  them,  and  if  he  refused  to  abjure  the 
Catholic  religion,  they  could  bestow  his  property  on  the  next  of  kin. 
(8)  No  Catholic  could  employ  a  CathoHc  schoolmaster  to  educate 
his  children ;  and  if  he  sent  his  child  abroad  for  education,  he  was 
subject  to  a  fine  of  £100,  and  the  child  could  not  inherit  any  pro- 
perty either  in  England  or  Ireland.  (9)  Any  Catholic  priest  who 
came  to  the  countiy  should  be  hanged.  (10)  Any  Protestant 
suspecting  any  other  Protestant  of  holding  property^  in  trust  for 
any  Catholic,  might  file  a  bill  against  the  suspected  trustee,  and 
'  take  the  estate  or  property  from  him.     (11)  Any  Protestant  seeing 

^  Inaiffnificant. — A  petition  was  sent  in  to  Parliament  by  the  Protestant 
porters  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  Darby  Ryan  for  emplojring  Catholic  porters. 
The  petition  was  respectfully  received,  and  referred  to  a  "Committee  of 
Orieyances." — Com,  Jour.  voL  ii.  f.  699.  Such  an  instance,  and  it  is  only  chm 
of  many,  is  the  besb  indication  of  the  motive  for  enacting  the  penal  laws,  and 
the  cruelty  of  them. 

"  Property. — It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Catholics  were  in  a 
majority  of  at  least  five  to  one  over  Protestants.  Hence  intermarriages  took 
place,  and  circumstances  occurred,  in  which  Protestants  found  it  their  interest 
to  hold  property  for  Catholics,  to  prevent  it  from  being  seized  by  others.  A 
gentieman  of  considerable  property  in  the  county  Kerry,  has  informed  me  that 
his  property  was  held  in  this  way  for  several  generations. 
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calling.  The  lower  class  of  ProfestaAts  were  the  principal  8u£Peren 
by  the  destruction  of  the  woollen  trade ;  it  had  been  carried  on  by 
them  almost  exclusiFely ;  and  it  is  said  that  40,000  persons  were  re- 
duced to  utter  destitution  by  this  one  enactment.  In  addition  to  tins, 
navigation  laws  were  passed,  which  prohibited  Irish  merchants  firom 
trading  beypnd  seas  in  any  ships  except  those  which  were  built  in 
England.  The  embargo  laws  followed,  of  which  twenty-two  were 
passed  at  different  periods  during  forty  years.  They  forbade  Irish 
merchants,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  to  trade  with  any 
foreign  nation,  or  with  any  British  colony,  direct — ^to  export  or 
import  any  article,  except  to  or  from  British  merchants  resident  in 
England.  Ireland,  however,  was  allowed  one  consolation,  and  this 
was  the  permission  to  import  rum  duty  free.  I  am  certain  that 
none  of  the  honorable  members  who  voted  such  laws  had  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  making  the  Irish  a  nation  of  beggars  and 
drunkards ;  but  if  the  Irish  did  not  become  such,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  fault  of  those  who  legislated  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  as 
far  as  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  for  her  ruin,  politically  and 
socially. 

William  had  exercised  his  royal  prerogative  by  disposing,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  inclination,  of  the  .estates  forfeited  by  those  who  had' 
fought  for  the  royal  cause.  His  favourite,  Mrs,  Yilliers,  obtained 
property  worth  £25,000  per  annum.  In  1799  the  English  Parlia- 
ment began  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  the  Commons  voted 
that  "  the  advising  and  passing  of  the  said  grants  was  highly  reflect- 
ing upon  the  King's  honour/'  William  had  already  began  to  see 
on  what  shifting  sands  the  poor  fabric  of  his  popularity  was  erected 
He  probably  thought  of  another  case  in  which  his  honour  had 
been  really  pledged,  and  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice 
it  to  the  clamours  of  these  veiy  men.  He  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  keep  his  Dutch  Guards ;  his  last  days  were  embittered ;  and  had 
not  his  death  occurred  soon  after,  it  is  just  possible  that  even  pos- 
terity might  have  read  his  life  in  a  different  fashion. 

Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1702 ;  and  the  following  year 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant.    The 

Act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery  was  passed  afterwards,  which 
made  it  forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment  for  any  Catholic  to  exercise  s 
trade  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  except  seamen,  fishermen,  and  day  labourers,  aod 
they  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  Governor,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty.— (^Sffsk 
Jour,  voL  iiL  f.  133» 
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this  burden  npon  their  feUow-men,  and  were  guilty  of  the  reiy 
crime  of  persecution,  with  which  they  ao  frequently  chai^ged  their 
Catholic  feIlow-€ubject8. 

One  Act  followed  another,  each  adding  some  new  restriction  to 
the  last,  or  some  fiesh  incentive  for  persecution.  In  1709  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  plant  some  Protestant  families  from  Germany 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  settlements  obtained  the 
name  of  Palatines.  But  it  was  labour  lost.  Sir  John  Chichester 
once  observed,  that  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  root  Popery  oat 
of  Ireland,  for  it  was  impregnated  in  the  very  air.  A  few  of  the 
Palatines,  like  other  settlers,  still  kept  to  their  own  religion ;  bat 
the  majority,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  other  settlers,  learned  to 
understand  and  then  to  believe  the  Catholic  faith — ^learned  to  ad- 
mire, and  then  to  love,  and  eventually  to  amalgamate  with  the  long- 
suffering  and  noble  race  amongst  whom  they  had  been  established. 

It  would  appear  that  Queen  Anne  wished  her  brother  to  succeed 
her  on  the  throne ;  but  he  had  been  educated  a  Catholic,  and  he 
resolutely  rejected  all  temptations  to  renounce  his  faith.  Her  short 
and  troubled  reign  ended  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714.  Before  her 
death  the  Parliament  had  chosen  her  successor.  Her  brother  was 
proscribed,  and  a  reward  of  £50,000  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
The  rebellion  in  favour  of  James  UI.,  as  he  was  called  on  the 
Continent,  or  the  Pretender,  as  he  was  called  by  those  who  had 
no  resource  but  to  deny  his  legitimacy,  was  confined  entirely  to 
Scotland;  but  the  Irish  obtained  no  additional  grace  by  their 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch.  A  new  proclamation  was  issued, 
which  not  only  ^Drbid  them  to  enlist  in  the  army,  but  offered 
rewards  for  the  discovery  of  any  Papist  who  had  presumed  to  enlist, 
in  order  that  ^'be  might  be  turned  out,  and  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law.''  In  the  next  reign  we  shall  see  how 
the  suicidal  effect  of  this  policy  was  visited  on  the  heads  of  its 
promoters. 

The  Irish  Parliament  now  came  into  collision  with  the  English 
on  a  case  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  but  they  were  soon  taught  their 
true  position,  and  with  becoming  submission  deferred  to  their  fate. 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  long  been  such  merely  in  name  ;  and  the 
only  power  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  freely,  was  that  of  making 
oppressive  and  unjust  enactments  against  their  Catholic  fellow-sab- 
jects.  It  is  a  poor  consolation,  but  one  which  is  not  unfrequently 
indulged,  when  those  who  are  oppressed  by  others  become  them- 
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make  more  by  it  than  could  have  been  made  fionestly.  One  of  the 
subjects  on  which  Swift  wrote  most  pointedly  and  effectiTely,  was 
that  of  absentees.  He  employed  both  facts  amd  ridicule  ;  but  each 
were  equally  in  vain.  He  describes  the  wretched  state  of  the 
country;  but  his  eloquence  was  unheeded.  He  gave  ludicrous 
illustrations  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  those  who  governed  in 
regard  to  those  whom  they  governed.  Unfortunately  the  state  of 
things  which  he  described  and  denounced  has  continued,  with  few 
modifications,  to  the  present  day ;  but  on  this  subject  I  have  said 
sufficient  elsewhere. 

George  I.  died  at  Osnaburg,*  in  Germany,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1727.  On  the  accession  of  his  successor,  the  Catholics  offered  an 
address  expressing  their  loyalty,  but  the  Lords  Justices  took  care 
that  it  should  never  reach  England.  The  next  events  of  importance 
were  the  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Boulter,  the  Protestant  Primate,  to 
establish  Charter  Schools,  where  Catholic  children  might  be  edu- 
cated 'j  and  his  equally  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  Catholics,  who  had 
conformed  exteriorly  to  the  State  religion,  from  being  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  Bar.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  these 
men  could  scarcely  have  been  as  degraded  in  habits  and  intellect  as 
some  historians  have  been  pleased  to  represent  them,  when  they 
could  at  once  become  fit  for  forensic  honours,  and  evinced  such 
ability  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  Protestant  paity.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  their  *^  conversion ''  was  manifestly  insincere,  otiier- 
wise  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  apprehension. 

The  country  was  suffering  at  this  period  from  the  most  fearful 
distress.  There  were  many  causes  for  this  state  of  destitution, 
which  were  quite  obvious  to  all  but  those  who  were  interested 
in  maintaining  it.  The  poorer  classes,  being  almost  exclusively 
Catholics,  had  been  deprived  of  every  means  of  support.  Trade  was 
crushed,  so  that  they  could  not  become  traders ;  agriculture  was  not 
permitted,  so  that  they  could  not  become  agriculturists.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  resource  for  the  majority  but  to  emigrate,  to  steal,  or  to 
starve.  To  a  people  whose  religion  always  had  a  preponderating 
influence  on  their  moral  conduct,  the  last  alternative  only  was  avail- 
able, as  there  was  not  the  same  facilities  for  emigration  then  as 
now.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  had  already  become  general ; 
it  was,  indeed,  the  only  way  of  obtaining  food  left  to  these  un- 
fortunates. They  were  easily  planted,  easily  reared ;  and  to  men 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  driven  frpm  their  miserable  holdings,  if 
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they  should  have  their  share  in  the  triaL  A  onion  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  such  as  has  since  been  carried  out,  was  now  pro- 
posed, and  violent  excitement  followed.  A  mob,  principally  com- 
posed of  Protestants,  broke  int6  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  afiair 
soon  passed  over,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Greorge  IL  died  suddenly  at  Kensington,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  George  III.  But  I  shall  request  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  some  remarks  *t)f  considerable  importance  with  regard  to 
foreign  events,  before  continuing  the  regular  course  of  history.  The 
predilections  of  the  late  King  for  his  Grerman  connexions,  had  led 
him  into  war  both  with  France  and  Spain ;  the  imprudence  of  mi- 
nisters, if  not  the  unwise  and  unjust  policy  of  colonial  government, 
involved  the  country  soon  after  in  a  conflict  with  the  American 
dependenciea  In  each  of  these  cases  expatriated  Irishmen  turned 
the  scale  against  the  country  from  which  they  had  been  so  rashly 
and  cruelly  ejected.  In  France,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  won 
mainly  by  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  were  conmianded  by  Colonel 
Dillon;  and  the  defeat  of  England  by  the  Irish  drew  from  George  IL 
the  well-known  exclamation  :  "  Cursed  be  the  laws  that  deprive  me 
of  such  subjects  V*  In  Sjiain,  where  the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers 
had  emigrated  by  thousands,  there  was  scarcely  an  engagement  in 
which  they  did  not  take  a  prominent  and  dedsive  part.  In  Canada, 
the  agitation  against  British  exactions  was  commenced  by  Charles 
Thompson,  an  Irish  emigrant,  and  subsequently  the  Secretary  of 
Congress ;  Montgomery,  another  Irishman,  captured  Montreal  and 
Quebec;  O'Brien  and  Barry,  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate 
their  nationality,  were  the  first  to  command  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments; and  startled  England  began  to  recover  slowly  and  sadly  from 
her  long  infatuation,  to  discover  what  had,  indeed,  been  discovered 
by  the  sharp-sighted  Schomberg^  and  his  master  long  before,  that 
Irishmen,  from  their  habits  of  endurance  and  undaunted  courage, 
were  the  best  soldiers  she  could  find,  and  that,  Celts  and  Papists 

^  Schomberg,~~He  wrote  to  William  of  OraDge,  from  before  Dimdalk,  thai 
the  English  nation  made  the  wont  soldiers  he  had  ever  seen,  because  they 
oould  not  bear  hardships ;  "  yet^"  he  adds,  **  the  Parliament  and  people  have  a 
prejudice,  that  an  English  new-raised  soldier  can  beat  above  six  of  his  en^ 
mies.*' — Daliymple's  Memoirs,  voL  iL  p.  178.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
War  Office  in  France,  460,000  Irishmen  died  in  the  service  of  that  country 
from  1691  to  174S|  and,  in  round  numbersi  as  many  more  from  1745  to  ths 
BevolutioiL 
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have  an  affectionate  poor,  instead  of  oppressed  and  discontented 

vassals."* 

How  purely  these  outrages  were  the  deeds  of  desperate  men,  who 
had  been  made  desperate  by  cruel  oppression,  and  insensible  to 
cruelty  by  cruel  wrongs,  is  evident  from  the  dying  declaration  of 
five  Whiteboys,  who  were  executed,  in  1762,  at  Waterford,  and 
who  publicly  declared,  and  took  Gkni  to  witness,  *^  that  in  all  these 
tumults  it  never  did  enter  into  their  thoughts  to  do  anything 
against  the  King  or  Government."* 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Irish  priest  would  see  the  people 
exposed  to  all  this  misery — ^and  what  to  them  was  far  more  painful, 
to  all  this  temptation  to  commit  deadly  sin — ^without  making  some 
effort  in  their  behalf  There  may  have  been  some  few  priests,  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  their  country,  have  sacrificed  the  sacredness  of  their 
office  to  their  indignation  at  the  injury  done  to  their  people — ^who 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  feats  of  arms,  or  interfered  with 
more  ardour  than  discretion  in  the  arena  of  politics;  but' such 
instances  have  been  rare,  and  circumstances  have  generaUy  made 
them  in  some  degree  excusable.  The  position  of  the  Irish  priest  in 
regard  to  his  flock  is  so  anomalous,  that  some  explanation  of  it 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  accusations  made 
against  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy,  and  the  animosity  with  which  he 
was  hunted  to  death  by  his  persecutors.  Whil^  the  priest  was 
driven  from  cave  to  mountain  and  from  mountain  to  cave,  he  was 
the  consoler  of  his  equally  persecuted  people.  The  deep  reverence 
which  Catholics  feel  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  can  scarcely  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  abolished  that  office,  as  far  as  the  law 
of  the  land  coi^ld  do  so ;  but  a  man  of  ordinary  intellectual  attain- 
ments ought  to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of -the  feelings  of  others, 
though  he  may  not  have  experienced  them  personally ;  and  a  man 
of  ordinary  humanity  should  be  able  to  respect  those  feelings,  how- 
ever unwise  they  may  seem  to  him.  When  education  was  forbidden 
to  the  Irish,  the  priest  obtained  education  in  continental  colleges ; 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  many  Irish  priests  of 

>  Vaa9aU.^Yo\m^B  Tour,  voL  ii  pp.  41, 42.  It  should  be  remembendthat 
Mr.  Young  was  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  had  no  property 
in  Ireland  to  blind  him  to  the  truth. 

*  Oovemment.—CvLrryB  Historical  Review^  voL  ii  p.  274,  edition  of  1786. 
This  work  affords  a  very  valuable  and  accurate  account  of  tiie  timet,  written 
ftom  personal  knowledge. 
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possess.^  Sach  was  the  position  of  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy,  the' 
parish  priest  of  Clogheen.  He  had  interfered  in  the  Yain  hope  of 
protecting  his  unfortunate  parishioners  from  injustice;  and,  in 
return,  he  was  himself  made  the  victim  of  injustice.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  encouraging  a  French  invasion — a  fear  which  was  always 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  as  they  could  not  but  know  that 
the  Irish  had  eveiy  reason  to  seek  for  foreign  aid  to  &ee  them  from 
domestic  wrongs.  He  was  accused  of  encouraging  the  Whiteboys, 
because,  while  he  denounced  their  crimes,  be  accused  those  who 
had  driven  them  to  these  crimes  as  the  real  culprits.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  a  reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. Conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  gave  himself  up  at  once 
to  justice,  though  he  might  easily  have  fled  the  countiy.  He  was 
tried  in  Dublin  and  acquitted.  But  his  persecutors  were  not  satis- 
fied. A  charge  of  murder  was  got  up'  against  him  ;  and  although 
the  body  of  the  man  could  never  be  found,  although  it  was  sworn 
that  he  had  left  the  country,  although  an  alibi  was  proved  for  the 
priest,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  A  gentleman  of  pro- 
perty and  position  came  forward  at  the  ti-ial  to  prove  that  Father 
Sheehy  had  slept  in  his  house  the  very  night  on  which  he  was 

^  Possess, — While  these  pages  were  pasaiiig  through  the  press,  a  circum- 
stance has  oocurred  which  so  clearly  illustrates  the  position  of  the  Irish  priest, 
that  I  canoot  avoid  mentioniog  it.  A  gentleman  has  purchased  some  property, 
and  his  first  act  is  to  give  his  three  tenants  notice  to  quit.  The  unforta* 
nate  men  have  no  resource  but  to  obey  the  cruel  mandate,  and  to  torn  out  upon 
the  world  homeless  and  penniless.  They  caunot  go  to  law,  for  the  law  would 
be  against  them.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  public  opinion,  for 
they  are  only  farmers.  The  parish  priest  is  their  only  resource  and  their  only 
frieud.  He  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  their  new  landlord  in  a  uioet  courteous 
letter,  in  which  he  represents  the  cruel  sufferings  these  three  families  must 
endure.  The  landlord  replies  that  he  has  bought  the  land  as  a  '  *  commercial  spe- 
culation," and  of  course  he  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  considers  most  for  his 
advantage  ;  but  offers  to  allQW  the  tenants  to  remain  if  they  consent  to  pay 
double  their  former  rent — a  rent  which  would  be  double  the  real  value  of  the' 
land.  Such  cases  are  constantly  occurring,  and  are  constantly  expoeed  by 
priests ;  and  we  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  fear  of  such  ex- 
posure has  obtained  justice.  A  few  of  them  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Irish  local  papers.  The  majority  of  cases  are  entirely  unknown,  except 
to  the  persons  concerned ;  but  they  are  remembered  by  the  poor  sufferers  and 
their  friends.  I  believe,  if  the  people  of  England  were  aware  of  one-half  of  these 
ejectments,  and  the  sufferings  they  cause,  they  would  rise  up  as  a  body  and 
demand  justice  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish ;  they  would  marvel  at  the  patience 
with  which  what  to  them  would  be  so  intolerable  has  bcon  borne  so  long. 
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disabilities.  Some  trifling  concesaionB  were  granted,  just  enough  to 
show  the  Irish  that  they  need  not  expect  justice  except  under  the 
compulsion  of  fear,  and  not  enough  to  benefit  tie  country,  Irish  sot 
diers  were  now  asked  for  and  granted ;  but  exportation  of  Irish 
commodities  to  America  was  forbidden,  and  in  consequence  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  fearfid  distress.  The  Irish  debt 
rose  to  £994,890,  but  the  pension  list  was  still  continued  and  paid 
to  absentees.  When  the  independence  of  the  American  States  was 
acknowledged  by  France,  a  Bill  for  the  partial  relief  of  the  Catholics 
passed  unanimously  through  the  English  Parliament.  Catholics 
were  now  allowed  a  few  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  were  per* 
niitted  to  take  and  dispose  of  leases,  and  pnests  and  schoolmasters 
were  no  longer  liable  to  prosecution. 

Grattan  had  entered -Parliament  in  the  year  1775.  In  1779  he 
ad4re8sed  the  House  on  the  subject  of  a  free  traded  for  Ireland ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  he  made  his  famous  demand  for  Irish 
independence.  His  address,  his  subject,  and  his  eloquence  were 
irresistible.  *'  1  wish  for  nothing,"  he  exclaimed,  **  but  to  breathe 
in  this  our  land,  in  common  with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of 
liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break 
your  chain  and  to  contemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British 
chain  clinging  to  his  rags ;  he  may  be  naked,  but  he  shall  not  be 
in  irons.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth, 
the  declaration  is  planted;  and  though  great  men  should  apostatize, 
yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and  though  the  public  speaker  should  die, 
yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it ; 
and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not 
die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him." 

The  country  was  agitated  to  the  very  core.  A  few  links  of  the 
chain  had  been  broken.  A  mighty  reaction  set  in  after  long  bondage. 
The  newly-freed  members  of  the  body  politic  were  enjoying  all  the 
delicious  sensations  of  a  return  from  a  state  of  disease  to  a  state  of 
partial  healtL  The  Celt  was  not  one  to  be  stupefied  or  numbed  by 
long  confinement ;  and  if  the  restraint  were  loosened  a  little  more, 

^  Free  trade. — A  very  important  work  was  pabUshed  in  1779,  called  The 
Conymercial  BestrainU  of  Ireland  Considered.  It  is  a  calm  and  temperate 
statement  of  facte  and  figures.  The  writer  shows  that  the  agrarian  outrages 
of  the  Whiteboys  were  caused  by  distress,  and  quotes  a  speech  of  Lord 
Northumberland  to  the  same  effect. — Com.  Be*,  p.  59. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Oaldmted  Iriihmeii  of  the  Eighteeoth  Century— BcBKa—Hii  School  «iiid 
Collsge  Life — Eftrly  Hatred  of  Opprenion— Johaion'i  Estimate  of  Barke — 
Emy  on  the  SubliTOe  and  BeaKlffiU—Conaneaeemeot  of  hii  PoUtie&l 
Career — 0]>imona  on  the  American  Question — Engliib  Infatuation  and  In- 
jnrtice — Irishmen  Promioenf.  Acton  in  the  American  RevolntioD — ItiCanaei 
and  Effects— Burka  on  Religiooi  Tolentioa— Catholic  Emancipation — Hia 
Indian  Policy— Moobr— His  Poetry  and  Patriotism— Chhiuh^Swift — 
Lucas — Flood— Obattan — Eahl  of  Charlbhont— IrishArtisU,  Anthony 
and  Actora—SHBRID AH— Scene  in  the  House  of  Lorda  during  tlia  Impeadi- 
nient  of  Warren  Haatingi — GoLDamrH, 

[a.J>.  1700—1800,] 

ACH  cetittuy  of  Irbh  hiBtoiy  Tonld  reqnire  &  vo- 
lume of  its  owD,  if  the  lives  of  Lte  eminent  men 
were  recorded  as  they  should  be ;  butthe  eighteenth 
centuiy  may  boast  of  a  host  of  noble  IriBhmen,  whoaa 
fame  is  known  even  to  those  who  are  most  indiffe- 
rent to  the  history  of  that  country.  It  was  in  thia 
century  that  Burke,  coming  forth  from  the  Quaker 
school  of  Ballitore,  his  mind  strengthened  by  its  calm 
diacipiine,  Ms  intellect  cultivated  by  its  gifted  maa- 
ter,  preached  political  wisdom  to  th^  Sazous,  who 
were  politically  wise  as  far  as  they  followed  hia 
teaching,  and  politically  unfortunate  when  they 
failed  to  do  bo.  His  public  career  demands  the 
most  careful  consideration  from  every  stateamaD 
who  may  have  any  higher  object  in  view  than  the 
mere  fact  of  having  a  Beat  in  the  cabinet;  nor 
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founded  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Ballitore,  and 
thither  young  Burke  and  his  brother  were  sent  for  their  education. 
The  boys  arrived  there  on  the  26th  May,  1741.  A  warm  friend- 
ship soon  sprang  up  between  Edmund  and  Richard  Shackleton,  the 
son  of  his  master,  a  friendship  which  only  terminated  with  death. 
We  have  happily  the  most  ample  details  of  Burke's  school-days  in 
the  Annals  of  BdUUorty  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
written  by  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  the  daughter  of  Burke's  sf^ecial  friend. 
His  native  talent  was  soon  developed  under  the  care  of  his  excel- 
lent master,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tolerant  ideas  of 
his  after  life  were  learned,  or  at  least  cultivated,  at  the  Quaker 
school. 

One  instance  of  the  early  development  of  his  talent  for  humour, 
and  another  of  bis  keen  iseuse  of  injustice,  must  find  record  here. 
The  entrance  of  the  judges  to  the  county  town  of  Athy  was  a  spec- 
tacle which  had  naturally  special  attraction  for  the  boys.  All  were 
permitted  to  go,  but  on  ceudition  thav  each  of  the  senior  pupils 
should  write  a  descriptioti'  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Latin  verse. 
Burke's  task  was  soon  accomplished — ^not  so  that  of  another  hapless 
youth,  whose  ideas  and  Latinity  were  probably  on  a  par.  When  he 
had  implored  the  help  of  his  more  gifted  co^ipanion,  Edmund 
determined  at  least  that  he  should  contribute  an  idea  for  his  theme, 
but  for  all  reply  as  to  what  he  had  noticed  in  particular  on  the 
festal  occasion,  he  only  answered,  *'  A  fat  piper  in  a  brown  coat.** 
However  Burke's  ideas  of  ^'  the  sublime"  may  have  predominated, 
his  idea  of  the  ludicrous  was  at  this  time  uppermost ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  poem  was  composed,  the  first  liae  of  which  only  has  been 
preserved — 


f( 


Piper  erat  fattua,  qui  brownam  tegmen  habebat.** 


"  He  loved  humour,"  writes  Mrs.  Leadbeater,'  "  and  my  father 
was  very  witty.  The  ^wo  friends  sharpened  their  intellect  and 
sported  their  wit  till  peals  of  laughter  in  the  schoolroom  often 
caused  the  reverend  and  grave  master  to  implore  them,  with  sup- 
pressed smiles,  to  desist,  or  he  should  have  to  turn  them  out,  as 
their  example  might  be  followed,  where  folly  and  uproar  would  take 
the  place  of  humour  and  wisdom." 

>  Leadbeaier. — AnmaU  of  BaUitore^  yoL  L  p.  60,  ledond  edition,  1868L    I 
shall  refer  to  this  interesting  work  again. 
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son  of  his  master,  a  friendship  which/ ///    ^  ^    •  h  any 

•    We  have  happily  the  most  ample  ^ '}  Vt  ^    ^  ^^  ^  ^i^ 

the  ^nna&  of  BaUUare,  a  T7arkj/^'f  ^^'^^^^ 


founded  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Yik^  /f  htoon- 

thither  young  Burke  and  his  brother  were  <f  /    /  ^^reaftVff^ 

The  boys  arrived  there  on  the  26th  Mi^//    'f         /  ^^a.n 
ship  soon  sprang  up  between  Edmund  ^///    f  "^^rkclY  ^ 

tbaBy 

written  by  Wfrs.  Leadbeater,  thf //.' >  ;*/'  ired  than 

His  native  talent  was  soon  d^  -;  //  /  •  /     -  ng  ^  ^^^     ^f 

lent  master,  and  there  can  >  J.'t  *';  /  *  ,  ^^^1^^"^^^^^ 

his  after  life  were  leame    //-  y  .-  '  than  any  others,  tn* 

school.  v/  '///  .ue  master-mind  was  th^ 

One  instance  of  tb'  ;  / ''  -cute  power  of  reasoningy  *** 

and  another  of  bis    '/  >iig,  which  has  never  yet  been  a^cu- 

The  entrance  of  t'  '  ^'  .obably  never  can  be— which  waits  for 

tacle  which  hai*  /  i^athy  to  touch  it,  and  decide  whether  tn« 

permitted  to  .lor  or  major  key — ^which  produces  a  tone  <*J 

should  wri*  .ime,  and  now  brimming  over  with  coruscations  o 
Burke's  t'  *st  the  same  incidents  ;  and  yet  all  those  faculties  ol 
youth,  •  .oough  not  destroyed,  are  held  in  abeyance,  because  the 
had  '  .^  the  dull  shadow  of  its  own  inability  and  degradation 
det .  *^^e  spirit — because  the  spirit  is  still  allied  to  the  flesh,  ^^ 
b  '''^gaffer  with  it 

^f/iere  was  something  more  than  perfect  rest  required  in  such  & 
^^    Eest  would,  indeed,  recruit  the  body,  worn  out  by  the  mis^^^ 
^^eraction,  but  the  mind  also  needed  some  healing  process.    ^^^ 
gentle  hand  should  soothe  the  overstrained  chords  of  thought,  and 
touch  them  just  sufficiently  to  stimulate  their  action  with  gentlest 
suasion,  while  it  carefully  avoided  all  that  might  irritate  or  weary* 
And  such  help  and  healing  was  found  for  Burke,  or,  haply,  from 
bodily  debility,  mental  weakness  might  have  developed  itself  into 
mental  malady )  and  the  irritability  of  weakness,  to  which  cultivated 
minds  are  often  most  subjected,  might  have  ended,  even  for  a 
time,  if  not  wisely  treated,  in  the  violence  of  lunacy.    It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  doctor's  daughter  should  assist  in  the  doctor's  work; 
and,  perhaps,  not  less  natural  that  the  patient  should  be  fascinated 
by  her.     In  a  short  time  the  cure  was  perfected,  and  Burke  obtained 
the  greatest  earthly  blessing  for  which  any  man  can  crave — a  de- 
voted wife,  a  loving  companion,  a  wise  adviser,  and,  above  all,  a 
sjrmpathizing  friend,  to  whom  all  which  interested  her  husband, 
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glance  at  each,  as  they  form  a  most  important  standpoint  in  onr 
national  history,  and  are  subjects  of  the  first  interest  to  Irishmen 
and  to  Irish  history ;  and  as  Burke's  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  made  in  favour  of  conciliating  America,  I  shall 
treat  that  question  first.  The  facts  are  brief  and  significant,  but 
by  no  means  as  thorougUy  known  or  as  well  considered  as  they 
should  be,  when  we  remem})er  their  all-important  results — ^results 
which  as  yet  are  by  no  means  fully  developed.^  The  actual  contest 
between  the  English  nation  and  her  American  colonies  commenced 
soon  after  t}ie  accession  of  George  III. ;  but,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Thomas  Pownal,  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey, 
came  to  England,  and  published  a  work  on  the  administration 
of  the  colonies.  He  seems  even  then  to  have  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  €ase.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  the  last  grain 
of  rioe  breaking  the  back  of  the  camel,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  load  was  made  up  of  many  preceding  grains.  The 
Stamp  Act  and  Tea  Duty  were  unquestionably  the  last  links  of 
an  attempted  chain  of  slavery  with  which  England  ventured  to 
fetter  the  noblest  of  her  colonies,  but  there  were  many  preceding 
links.  Pownal's  work  afibrds  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many. 
The  crown,  he  said,  in  theory  considered  the  lands  and  plantations  of 
the  colonists  its  own,  and  attempted  a  far  greater  control  over  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject  than  it  dared  to  claim  in  England.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  they  had  by  no  means  forfeited 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  because  they  had  left  England ;  and  that,  if 
they  submitted  to  its  laws,  they  should  at  least  have  some  share  in 
making  them.    A  seiies  of  petty  collisions,  which  kept  up  a  state 

^  Developed. — Since  this  sentence  was  penned,  I  find,  with  great  satisfactioD, 
that  a  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  a  recent  writer.  See  SeaUaria  ;  ar^ 
Surveys  on  the  Main  Stream  of  History^  by  S.  Lucas,  p.  250.  He  opens 
a  chapter  on  the  revolt  of  the  American  States  thns :  "  The  relations  of 
Great  Britain  to  its  colonies,  past  and  present,  are  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  the  form  which  these  relations  may  hereafier  taht^ 
unU  be  no  small  element  in  the  polUicaX  fiUure,  Even  our  Professors  of  History 
.  .  .  abstain  from  noticing  th^  system  of  government,  or  the  predigpoHng 
motives  to  their  subsequent  revoU."  The  italics  are  our  own.  Neglect  of  the 
study  of  Irish  history  is,  I  believe,  also,  one  of  the  causes  why  Irish  grievaooeii 
are  not  remedied  by  the  Knglish  Government.  But  grievances'may  get  settled 
in  a  way  not  always  satisfactory  to  the  neglecton  of  them,  while  they  are 
waiting  their  leisure  to  investigate  their  causOi 
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only  hardens  the  metal.  The  minister  would  tax  the  colony  because 
the  King  wished  it ;  and  he  had  neither  the  strength  of  mind  nor 
the  conscientiousness  to  resist  his  sovereign.  The  Lords  stood 
on  their  dignity,  and  would  impose  the  tax  if  only  to  show  their 
power.  The  people  considered  the  whole  affair  one  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  could  not  at  all  see  why  they  should 
not  wring  out  the  last  farthing  from  a  distant  colony-— could  not 
be  taught  to  discern  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  pounds  at  the 
present  moment,  might  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  few  mil- 
lions at  a  future  day. 

Burke  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  point  on  all  these  ques- 
tions. He  laid  aside  the  much-abused  question  of  right ;  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  show  that  right  and  justice  should  not  be 
separated,  and  that  men  who  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  a 
country,  could  not  be  expected  in  common  justice  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  that  country.  He  had  to  address  those  who  could  only 
mderstand  reasons,  which  appealed  to  their  self-interest,  and  he 
lowered  himself  to  his  audience.  The  question  he  said  was,  "  not 
whether  you  h^ve  a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable,  but 
whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not 
what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and . 
justice,  tell  me  I  <mght  to  do.*' 

The  common  idea  about  the  separation  of  the  States  from  Eng- 
land, is  simply  that  they  resisted  a  stamp  duty  and  a  tax  op  tea;  the 
fact  is,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  that  this  was  simply  the  last  drop 
in  the  cup.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  American  colonies  were 
simply  considered  as  objects  of  English  aggrandizement.  They 
were  treated  as  states  who  only  existed  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing England.  The  case  was  in  fact  parallel  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
and  the  results  would  probably  have  been  similar,  had  Ireland  been 
a  little  nearer  to  America,  or  a  little  further  from  England.  For 
many  years  the  trade  of  America  had  been  kept  under  the  most 
vexatious  restrictions.  The  iron  found  there  must  be  sent  to 
England  to  be  manufactured ;  the  ships  fitted  out  there  must  be  at 
least  partl3r  built  in  England ;  no  saw-mills  could  be  erected,  no 
colony  could  trade  directly  with  another  colony,  nor  with  any 
nation  except  England.  This  selfish,  miserable  policy  met  with  a 
well-deserved  fate.  Even  Pitt  exclaimed  indignantly,  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  **  We  are  told  that  America  is  obstinate — ^that  America 
is  almost  in  open  rebellion.    I  rejoice  that  she  has  resisted.    Three 
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examined  before  the  House  of  CommonB  on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  He  was  treated  with  a  contemptuous  indifference,  which  he 
never  forgot;  but  he  kept  his  court  suit,  not  without  an  object; 
and  in  1783,  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  compelled 
England  to  grant  humbly  what  she  had  refused  haughtily,  he  wore 
the  self-same  attire.  Well  might  the  immortal  Washington  say  to 
Governor  Trumbull :  ''  There  was  a  day,  sir,  when  this  step  from 
our  then  acknowledged  parent  state,  would  have  been  accepted 
with  gratitude ;  but  that  day  is  irrevocably  past." 

In  1774,  Burke  was  called  upon  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament,  and  he  presented  a  petition  irom 
them  to  the  House  in  favour  of  American  independence ;  but,  with 
the  singular  inconsistency  of  their  nation,  they  refused  to  t«-elect 
him  in  1780,  because  he  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  same  principle  of  justice  iwhich  made  Burke  take  the  side  of 
America  against  England,  or  rather  made  him  see  that  it  would  be 
the  real  advantage  of  England  to  conciliate  America,  made  him  also 
take  the  side  of  liberty  on  the  Catholic  question.  The  short-sighted 
and  narrow-minded  polfticians  who  resisted  the  reasonable  demands 
of  a  colony  until  it  was  too  late  to  yield,  were  enabled,  unfortii- 
nately,  to  resist  more  effectually  the  just  demands  of  several  millions 
of  their  own  people. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  strangest  of  mental  phenomena, 
that  persons  who  make  liberty  of  conscience  their  boast  and  their 
watchword,  should  be  the  first  t^  violate  their  own  principles,  and 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  see  the  conclusion  of  their  own  favourite 
premises.  If  liberty  of  conscience  mean  anything,  it  must  surely 
mean  perfect  freedom  of  religious  belief  for  all;  and  such  freedom  is 
certainly  incompatible  with  the  slightest  restraint,  with  the  most 
trifling  penalty  for  difference  of  opinion  on  such  subjects.  Again, 
Burke  had  recourse  to  the  argumenium  ad  hminum^  the  only  argu- 
ment which  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  seemed  capable  of 
comprehending. 

"  After  the  suppression  of  the  gi'eat  rebellion  of  Tyrconnel  by 
William  of  Orange,"  writes  Mr.  Morley,^ ''  ascendency  began  in  all 

forget  the  patriotio  part  which  yoa  took  in  the  acoomplishment  of  their 
revolution  and   the  establishment  of  their  gpyemment,  or  tho  important 
aasifltance  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religioB 
is  professed." 
^  MorUy.^Edmuni  Burke,  an  Historical  Study,  p.  181. 
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a  representative  of  the  people  to  the  lucrative  poet  of  turnspit  in 
the  king's  kitchen,  administration  was  hopelessly  coirupt.  There 
were  useless  treasurers  for  useless  offices.  Burke  gave  the  example 
of  what  he  taught ;  and  having  fixed  the  Paymaster's  salary  at  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  was  hifnself  the  first  person  to  accept 
the  diminished  income. 

He  has  been  accused  of  forsaking  his  liberal  principles  in  his 
latter  days,  simply'  and  solely  from  his  denunciations  of  the 
terrible  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  Such  reprobation  was 
rather  a  proof  that  he  understood  the  difference  between  liberty 
and  licentiousness,  and  that  his  accusers  had  neither  the  in- 
tellect nor  the  true  nobility  to  discriminate  between  the  frantic 
deeds  of  men,  whose  bad  passions,  long  indulged,  had  led  them 
on  to  commit  the  crimes  of  demons,  and  those  noble  but  long-* 
suffering  patriots,  who  endured  untU  endurance  became  a  fault, 
and  only  resisted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  well  as  for  their 
own. 

So  much  space"  has  been  given  to  Burke,  that  it  only  remains 
to  add  a  few  brief  words  of  the  other  brilliant  stars,  who  fled 
across  the  Channel  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  English  patronage — 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  in  a  free  country  the  liberty  to 
ascend  higher  than  the  rulers  of  that  free  country  permitted  iu 
their  own. 

Moore  was  bom  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  His 
father  was  in,  trade,  a  fact  which  he  had  the  manliness  to  acknow- 
ledge whenever  such  acknowledgment  was  necessary.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  which  was  just  then  opened  for  the  first  time 
to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  so  long  governed,  or  misgoverned,  by 
laws  which  they  were  neither  permitted  to  make  or  to  administer. 
His  poetical  talents  were  early  manifested,  and  his  first  attempts 
were  in  the  service  of  those  who  are  termed  patriots  or  rebels,  as 
the  speaker's  opinion  varies.  That  he  loved  liberty  and  admired 
liberators  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  since  even  later  in  life  he  used  to 
boast  of  his  introduction  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  in  America, 
exclaiming :  '*^  I  had  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  man  who 
drew  up  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence."  His  country- 
man, Sheridan  introduced  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Eoyal 
Highness  inquired  courteously  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  certain  baronet 
of  the  same  name.   '<  No.  your  Eoyal  Highness,"  replied  Moore ;  '^  I 
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humane  enough  to  govern  it  by  justice — his  scathing  denuncia- 
tions of  crown  witnesses  and  informers^  should  be  read  at  length 
to  be  appreciated  fully.' 

Swift's  career  is  also  scarcely  less  known.  He^  too,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  of  poor  parents,  in  1667.  Although  he  became  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  held  considerable  emoluments  therein, 
he  had  the  honesty  to  see,  and  the  courage  to  acknowledge,  its  many 
corruptions.  The  great  lesson  which  he  preached  to  Irishmen  was 
the  lesson  of  nationality ;  and,  perhaps,  they  have  yet  to  leam  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  intended  to  teach  it.  No  doubt,  Swift,  in 
some  way,  prepared  the  path  of  Burka;  for,  different  as  were  their 
respective  careers  and  their  respective  talents,  they  had  each  the 
same  end  in  view.  The  "  Drapier  "  was  long  the  idol  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  his 
writings  did  much  to  animate  the  patriots  who  followed  him — 
Lucas,  Flood,  and  Grattan.  Lucas  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  purest  patriots  of  his  time.  His  parents  were  poor  farmers  in 
the  county  Clare,  who  settled  in  Dublin,  where  Lucas  was  bom,  in 
1713;  and  in  truth  patriotism  seldom  develops  itself  out  of  purple 
and  fine  linen.  Flood,  however,  may  be  taken  in  exception  to 
this  inference ;  his  father  was  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Lish  King's 
Bench.  When  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House,  his  first 
public  effort  was  for  the  freedom  of  his  country  from  the  atrocious 
imposition  of  Poyning's  Law.  Unfortunately,  he  and  Grattan 
quarrelled,  and  their  country  was  deprived  of  the  inmiense  benefits 
which  might  have  accmed  to  it  from  the  cordial  political  union  of 
two  such  men. 

But  a  list  of  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however 
brief,  would  be  certainly  most  imperfect  if  I  omitted  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  who,  had  his  courage  been  equal  to  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  might  have  been  enrolled  not  merely  as  an  ardent,  but 
even  as  a  successful  patriot.  He  was  one  of  the  Hibemis  ipsis 
Sibemiores,— one  of  ilioae  who  came  to  plunder,  and  who  leamedto 
respect  their  victims,  and  to  repent  their  oppressions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  nine  years  which  the  young  Earl  spent  in  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  mental  enlargement.  On 
his  return  from  countries  where  freedom  exists  with  boasting,  to  a 

*  JW{y.— See  Curran's  Lttters  and  Speeches  *  DaUin,  1865. 
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[A.D.  1783— 180D.] 

AltLIAMENTvas  dissolved  on  the  15th  of  July,  1783, 
and  Btmnnoned  to  meet  in  October.  The  Volunteera 
nov  began  to  agitate  on  the  important  question  of 
parUamentary  refonn,  which,  indfced,  was  necessaty, 
for  there  were  few  members  who  really  represented 
the  nation.  The  close  boroughs  were  bought  and  sold 
openly  and  shamelessly,  and  many  members  who  were 
returned  for  counties  were  not  proof  against  plat^e  or 
bribes.  But  the  Volunteers  had  committed  the  fatal 
mistake  of  not  obtaining  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  for  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  ;  hence  the 
Irish  Parliament  obtained  only  a  nominal  freedom,  as 
its  acts  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
through  the  venality  of  the  members.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  one  hnndrad  and  sixty  delegates  assembled 
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Villiam  Ktt  The  people  were  still  suffering  from  the  eniel  exac- 
tions of  landlords  and  tithe-proctors.  Their  poverty  and  misery 
were  treated  with  contempt  and  indifference^  and  they  were  driven 
to  open  acts  of  violence,  which  could  not  be  repressed  either  by  the 
fear  of  the  consequences,  or  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy.^ 

In  the  north  some  disturbanceft  had  originated  as  early  as  1775, 
amongst  the  Protestant  weavers,  who  suffered  severely  from  the 
general  depression  of  trade,  and  the  avariciousness  of  commercial 
speculators.  Their  association  was  called  "  Hearts  of  Steel."  The 
author  of  the  United  Irishmen  mentions  one  instance  as  a  sample  of 
many  others,  in  which  the  ruling  elder  of  aPresbyterian  congregation 
had  raised  the  rents  on  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  excited  in  con- 
sequence severe  acts  of  retaliation  from  them.*  In  1784  two  parties 
commenced  agrarian  ou,trages  in  Ulster,  ealled  respectively  Peepo'- 
Day  Boys  and  Defenders.  As  the  Catholics  sided  with  one  party, 
and  the  Protestants  with  another,  it  merged  eventually  into  a  reli- 
gious feud.  The  former  fact  ion  assumed  the  appellation  of  Protes- 
tant Boys,  and  at  last  became  the  Orange  Society,  whose  atrocities, 
and  the  rancorous  party-spirit  which  they  so  carefully  fomented, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion  of  1798.  The 
Catholics  had  assumed  the  name  of  Defenders,  from  being  obliged 
to  band  in  self-defence ;  but  Avheu  once  a  number  of  uneducated 
persons  are  leagued  together,  personal  feeling  and  strong  passions 
will  lead  to  acts  of  violence,  which  the  original  associates  would 
have  shrunk  from  committing. 

Pitt  was  again  thwarted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  Regency 
question,  when  the  insanity  of  George  III.  required  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  heir  as  governor  of  England.  The  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  then  Ijoid  Lieutenant,  Fefused  to  forward  their 
address;  but  the  members  sent  a  deputation  of  their  own.  This 
nobleman  was  open  and  shameless  in  his  acts  of  bribery,  and  added 
£13,000  a-y^ar  to  the  pension  list,  already  so  fatally  oppressive  to 
the  country.  In  1790  he  was  succeeded  by.  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
l&nd,  and  various  clubs  were  formed ;  but  the  Catholics  were  still 

*  Cfergfy.— BarringtoD  laya,  in  bis  Bise  and  Fall  of  Hit  Irish  Nation,  p.  67, 
the  Catholic  clergy  had  «very  indinatioD  to  restrain  their  flocks  within  proper 
limits,  and  found  no  diffi  eolty  in  effecting  that  object.  The  first  statement  is 
nnqnestionably  true ;  the  second  statement  is  unfortunately  disproved  by 
many  painful  facts. 

*  rAetJi.— Vol.  ii.  p.  03. 
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misery  from  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  Catholics, 
probably,  were  only  prevented  from  adopting  similar  opinions  by 
their  inherent  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  1 79 1  the  fears 
of  those  who  thought  the  movement  had  a  democratic  tendency, 
were  confirmed  by  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
Eevolution  in  Belfast,  July,  1791;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  sixty- 
four  Catholics  of  the  upper  classes  presented  a  loyal  address  to  the 
throne.  The  Catholic  delegates  met  in  Dublin  in  December,  1792, 
and  prepared  a  petition. to  the  King  representing  their  grievances. 
It  was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Dr.  Moylan,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy.  Amongst  the  laity  present 
were  Lords  Eenmare,  Fingall,  Trimbleston,  Gormanstown,  and  * 
French.  Five  delegates  were  appointed  to  present  the  petition, 
and  they  were  provided  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which 
induced  those  in  power  to  obtain  them  an  audience.  They  were 
introduced  to  Greorge  III.  by  Edmund  Burke.  His  Majesty  sent  a 
message  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  requesting  them  to  temove  some 
of  the  disabilities;  but  the  Parliament  treated  the  message  with 
contempt,  and  Lord  Chancellor  FitzGibbon  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  any  bodies  from  meeting  by  delegation  for  the  future. 

In  1793  a  Belief  Bill  was  passed,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
France  ;a  Militia  Bill,  and  the  Gunpowder  and  Convention  Bills, 
were  also  passed,  the  latter  being  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
Volunteers  and  the  United  Irishmen.  A  meeting  of  the  latter  was 
held  in  February,  1 793,  and  the  chairman  and  seci*etary  were  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  £500  each.  The  following  year,  January,  1794, 
Mr.  Eowan  was  prosecuted  for  an  address  to  the  Volunteers,  made 
two  years  before.  Even  Curran's  eloquence,  and  the  fact  that  the 
principal  witness  was  perjured,  failed  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  He 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  J&500.  His 
conviction  only  served  to  increase  the  popular  excitement,  as  he 
was  considered  a  martyr  to  his  patriotism.  An  address  was  pre- 
'  sented  to  him  in  Newgate  by  the  United  Irishmen,  but  he  escaped 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  got  safely  to  America,  though  jei,000  was 
offered  for  inis  apprehension. 

The  English  minister  now  appears  to  have  tried  the  old  game  of 
driving  the  people  into  a  rebellion,  which  could  be  crushed  at  once 
by  thfi  sword,  and  would  spare  the  necessity  of  making  concessions; 
or  of  entangling  the  leaders  in  some  act  of  overt  treasoui  and 
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severity,  while  their  persecutors  always  escaped.  Lord  Carhampton, 
a  grandson  of  the  worthless  Henry  Luttrell,  who  had  betrayed  the 
Irish  at  the  sieg^  of  limerick,  commanded  the  army,  and  his  cruelty 
is  beypnd  description.  An  Insurrection  Act  was  passed  in  1796  ^ 
magistrates  were  allowed  to  proclaim  counties  ;  suspected  persons 
were  to  be  banished  the  country  or  pressed  pto  the  fleet,  without 
the  shadow  of  trial ;  and  Acts  of  Indemnity^  were  passed,  to  shield 
the  magistrates  and  the  military  from  the  consequences  of  any  un- 
lawful cruelties  which  fanaticism  or  barbarity  might  induce  them 

to  commit. 

Grattan  appealed  boldly  and  loudly  against  these  atrocities. 

"  These  insurgents,"  he  said,  *'  call  themselves  Protestant  Boys — > 
that  is,  a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing  massacre  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  exercising  despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty.'^  The 
published  declaration  of  Lord  Gosford  and  of  thirty  magistrates, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  some  justice  for  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
these  wrongs,  is  scarcely  less  emphatic.  It  is  dated  December  28, 
1795  :  "  It  is  no  secret  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty  which  have  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished this  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this  country  ;  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  even  acknowledged  innocence,  is  sufficient  to  excite 
mercy  or  afford  protection.  The  only  crime  which  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  this  persecution  are  charged  with,  is  a  crime  of  easy  proof 
indeed ;  it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.  A 
lawless  banditti  have  cpnstituted  themselves  judges  of  this  species  of 
delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  pronounce  is  equally  concise  and 
terrible ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property  ^nd  im- 
mediate banishment — a  prescription  that  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  exceeds,  in  the  number  t)f  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery, 
every  example  that  ancient  or  modern  history  can  supply.  These 
horrors  are  now  acting  with  impunity.  The  spirit  of  justice  has 
disappeared  from  the  country ;  and  the  supineness  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  Armagh  has  become  a  common  topic  of  conversation  in 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom." 

One  should  have  supposed  that  an  official  declaration  from  such  an 
authority,  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Armagh  and  thirty  magistrates, 


B  Indemnity. — ^Lord  Carhampton  sent  1,900  men  on  board  the  fleet,  on  mere 
suspicion.  They  demanded  a  trial  in  vain.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  was  at  once 
passed,  to  free  his  Lordship  from  any  unpleasant  consequences. 
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necessity  for  men  to  commit  crimes  of  the  basest  ti:eacher7.  Such 
men  and  such  crimes  will  ever  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
the  reprobation  they  deserve. 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  get  assistance  from  France.  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  FitzGeruld  proceeded  thither  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  their  mission  was  not  productive  of  any  great  result. 
The  people  were  goaded  to  madness  by  the  cruelties  which  were 
committed  on  them  every  day ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  persons 
above  all  suspicion  of  countenancing  either  rebels  or  Papists,  pro- 
tested against  these  enormities  in  the  name  of  common  humanity. 
In  1797  a  part  of  Ulster  was  proclaimed  by  General  Lalor,  and  Lord 
Moira  described  thus,  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  the  irufTerings 
of  the  unhappy  people  :  "  When  a  man  was  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
he  was  put  to  the  torture ;  nay,  if  he  were  merely  accused  of  con- 
cealing the  guilt  of  another,  the  punishment  of  picketing,  which  had 
for  some  years  been  abolished  as  too  inhuman  even  in  the  dragoon 
service,  was  practised.  I  have  known  a  man,  in  order  to  extort 
confession  of  a  supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
picketed  until  he  actually  fainted  ;  picketed  a  second  time,  until  he 
fainted  again  ;  picketed  a  third  time,  until  he  once  more  fainted ; 
and  all  upon  mere  suspicion.  Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of  tor- 
ture; many  had  been  taken  and  hung  up  until  they  were  half 
dead,  and  then  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  this  cruel  treatment 
unless  they  made  confession  of  the  imputed  guilt.  These,"  con- 
tinued his  Lordship,  *^  were  not  particular  acts  of  cruelty,  exercised 
by  men  abusing  the  power  committed  to  them,  btU  they  formed  part 
of  a  system.  They  were  notorious ;  and  no  person  could  say  who 
would  be  the  next  victim  of  this  oppression  and  cruelty."  As  re- 
dress was  hopeless,  and  Parliament  equally  indifferent  to  cruelties 
and  to  remonstrances,  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  colleagues  left  the  Irish 
House  to  its  inhumanity  and  its  fate. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1797,  Mr.  Orr,  of  Antrim,  was  tried 
and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  administering  the  oath  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  a  soldier.  This  gentleman  was  a  person  of  high  cha- 
racter and  respectability.  He  solemnly  protested  his  innocence ; 
the  soldier,  stung  with  remorse,  swore  before  a  magistrate  that  the 
testimony  he  gave  at  the  trial  was  false.  Petitions  were  at  once 
sent  in,  praying  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  in  vain ;  he  was 
executed  on  the  14th  of  October,  though  no  one  doubted  his  inno- 
cence :  and  "  Orr^s  fate"  became  a  watchword  of  and  an  incitement 
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allowing  themselves  to  participate  in  or  to  enact  such  deeds  of 
blood.  Historical  justice,  too,  demands  that  they  should  be  related. 
Englishmen  have  heard  much  of  the  cruelties  of  Irish  rebels  at 
Wexford,  which  I  shall  neither  palliate  nor  excuse.  Englishmen 
have  heard  but  little  of  the  inhuman  atrocities  which  excited  that 
insurrection,  and  prompted  these  reprisals.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  are  men  still  living  who  saw  these  cruelties  enacted 
in  their  childhood,  and  men  whose  fathers  and  nearest'  relations 
were  themselves  subjected  to  these  tortures.  To  the  Gelt,  so 
warm  of  heart  and  so  tenacious  of  memory,  what  food  this  is 
for  the  tempter,  who  bids  him  recall,  and  bids  him  revenge, 
even  now,  these  wrongs^!  What  wonder  if  passion  should  take 
the  place  of  reason,  and  if  religion,  which  commands  him  to  suffer 
patiently  tho  memory  of  injuries  inflicted  on  others,  oflen  harder 
to  bear  than  one's  own  pain^  should  sometimes  fail  to  assert  its 
sway  !^ 

I  shaU  give  the  account  of  these  atrocities  in  the  words  of  a  Pro* 
testant  historian  first.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Gordon  writes  thus,  in  his 
narrative  of  these  feariul  times  :  '^  The  fears  of  the  people  became 

^  Sway. — An  anportant  instance  of  how  the  memory  or  tradition  of  past 
wrongs  excites  men  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge,  if  not  of  redress, 
has  occurred  in  our  own  times.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be  Tery^ 
carefully  pondered  by  statesmen  who  have  the  real  interest  of  the  whole 
nation  at  heart.  It  is  a  circiunstance,  as  a  sample  of  many  other  similar  cases, 
which  should  be  known  to  every  Englishman  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
cause  of  **  Irish  disturbances.'^  One  of  the  men  who  was  shot  by  the  police 
during  the  late  Fenian  outbreak  in  Ireland,  was  a  respectable  farmer  named 
Peter  Crowley.  His  history  tells  the  motive  for  which  he  risked  and  lost  his 
life.  His  grandfather  had  been  outlawed  ia  the  rebellion  of  *98.  His  uncle. 
Father  Peter  0*Keill,  had  been  imprisoned  nxA  flogged  most  harharouUy^  with 
eircumttanees  of  peculiar  erueUy,  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1798.  The  memory  of 
the  insult  and  injury  done  to  a  priest,  who  was  entirely  guiltless  of  the  crimes 
with  which  he  was  charged,  left  a  legacy  of  bitterness  and  hatred  of  Saxon 
rule  in  the  whole  family,  which,  unhappily,  religion  failed  to  eradicate.  Peter 
Crowley  was  a  sober,  industrious,  steady  man,  and  his  parish  priest,  who  at- 
tended his  deathbed,  pronounced  his  end  "  most  happy  and  edifying."  Three 
clergymen  and  a  procession  of  young  men,  women,  and  children,  scattering 
flowers  before  the  coffin,  and  bearing  green  boughs,  attended  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  He  was  mourned  as  a  patriot,  who  had  loved  his  country,  not  wisely, 
but  too  well ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  motive  for  joining  the  Fenian  ranks 
was  less  from  a  desire  of  revenge,  which  would  have  been  sinful,  than  from  a 
mistaken  idea  of  freeing  his  country  f  rpm  a  repetition  of  the  cruelties  of  '98,  and 
from  bor  present  grievances. 
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brutality  of  the  lower  orders,  whilst  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  per- 
sons of  fortune  and  education  being  still  more  brutalized  by  its  dele- 
terious spirit."  He  then  mentions  an  instance,  on  the  authority  of 
both  an  eyewitness  and  the  victim,  in  which  Lord  Ring8borough,Mr. 
Beresford,  and  an  officer  whose  name  he  did  not  know,  tortured  two 
respectable  Dublin  tradesmen,  one  named  John  Fleming,  a  ferry- 
man, the  other  Francis  Gough,  a  coachmaker.  The  nobleman  super- 
intended the  flagellation  of  Gough,  and  at  every  stroke  insulted 
him  with  taunts  and  inquiries  how  he  liked  it.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  consequence,  for  six  months  after 
the  infliction.  On  Whit-Sunday;  1 798,  these  men  were  again  tor- 
tured with  pitchcaps  by  the  gentlemen.  Other  instances  might  be 
added,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  feeling  which  actuated  the 
rulers  who  permitted,  and  the  men  who  perpetrated,  these  deeds  of 
blood.  "  With  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  does  the  mind  peld 
reluctant  consent  to  such  debasement  of  the  human  species.  The 
spirit  which  degrades  it  to  that  abandonment  is  of  no  ordinary 
depravity.  The  same  spirit  of  Orangeism  moved  the  colonel  in 
Dublin,  and  his  sergeant  at  Wexford.  The  efifect  of  that  spirit  can 
only  be  faintly  illustrated  by  facts.  Those  have  been  verified  to  the 
author  by  the  spectator  and  the  sufferer."^ 

From  a  letter  of  Lady  Napier's,  never  intended  for  publication, 
and  above  all  suspicion  of  any  sympathy  with  the  lower  order  of 
Irish,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  tenantry  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  were 
driven  to  revolt.  It  is  dated  Castletown,  27th  June,  1798,  and 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  "  The  cruel  hardships  put 
on  his  tenants  preferably  to  all  others,  has  driven  them  to  despatr, 
and  they  join  the  insurgents,  saying:  *  It  is  better  to  die  with  a  pike 
in  my  hand,  than  be  shot  like  a  dog  at  my  work,  or  to  see  my  chil- 
dren faint  for  want  of  food  before  my  eyes.*  " 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
Ireland,  in  1797 ;  but  he  threw  up  his  charge,  disgusted  with  atro- 
cities which  he  could  not  control,  and  which  he  was  too  humane 
even  to  appear  to  sanction.'    He  declared  the  army  to  be  in  a  state 

•  ^tt/erer.— Plowden,  ffiat,  p.  102. 

'  Sanction. — His  son  says  :  "  His  estimate  of  the  people  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate justly  the  liveliness  of  their  parts.  But  while  he  knew  their  vices,  and 
the  origin  of  them,  he  knew  that  there  was  in  their  character  much  of  the 
generosity  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  made  them  acutely  sensitive  when  they 
were  treated  oonriderately  and  kindly.     His  judgment  of  the  upper  classes  of 
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of  licentiousness,  which  made  it  formidable  to  every  one  bat  the 
enemy.  General  Lake,  a  fitting  instrument  for  any  cruelty,  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  informs  us  that 
<<  measures  were  taken  by  Government  to  cause  a  premature  explo- 
sion.** It  would  have  been  more  Chnstian  in  the  first  place,  and 
more  politic  in  the  second  place,  if  Government  had  taken  measures 
to  prevent  any  explosion  at  all> 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  the  Leinster  delegates,  who  had  been 
long  since  betrayed,  were  seized  by  Major  Swan,  in  Dublin.  Fifteen 
persons  were  present,  the  greater  uuiiber  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants. Emmet,  MacNevin,  Jackson,  and  Sweetman,  were  seized  the 
same  day.  Arthur  O'Connor  had  already  been  arrested  on  his  way  to 
France,  with  Father  Coigley.  The  latter  was  convicted  on  May  22, 
at  Maidstone,  and  hanged  on  evidence  so  inconclusive,  that  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  said  :  "  If  ever  a  poor  man  was  murdered,  it 
was  Coigley  f*  The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  occurred 
soon  after.  The  room  in  which  he  was  arrested  and  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay  is  still  shown,  fot  tl^e  brave  young  noble  had  won  for 
himself  the  heart's  love  of  every  true  Irishman.  The  stoiy  of  his  life 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it.  To  abridge  it 
would  bo  to  destroy  more  than  half  of  its  real  interest.  A  severe 
wound  which  he  received  in  the  struggle  with  his  captors,  combined 
with  the  effects  of  excitement  and  a  cruel  imprisonment^  caused 
his  death.  He  was  a  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Even 
his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his  country,  could  find  no  word 
to  say  against  him.  With  him  died  the  best  hopes  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  with  his  expiring  breath  they  lost  their  best  prospect 

of  success.* 

« 

soeiety,  and  of  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  the  goremment,  waa  leas  favorable. 
He  saw  that  the  gentry  were  imperfectly  educated ;  that  they  were  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  political  intrigue  ;  and  that  they  were  ignorant  or 
neglectful  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  as  landlords,  and  as  the  friends  aad 
protectors  of  those  who  depended  on  them  for  their  existence." — Memoir  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie^  p.  72. 

*  All. — Lord  Holland  saye,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party:  '*  The  fact  is 
incontestable  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  driven  to  resistance,  which,  ^xw- 
eibly,  they  meditated  before,  by  the  free  quarters  and  excesses  of  the  soldiery, 
which  are  not  permitted  in  civilized  warfare,  oven  in  an  enemjr^s  country.  ** 
The  state  ])ri5oiicrs  declared  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rising  was  '*  the  free 
quarters,  the  h'^nse-bnrnings,  the  tortures,  and  the  military  executions.'* 

*  Suooess. ^The  real  betrayer  of  this  brave  but  unfortunate  nobleman  has 
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Lord  Edward  died  od  the  4th  of  June.  The  23rd  of  May  had 
been  fixed  for  the  rising ;  but  informations  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Giovemment.  Captain  Armstrong  had  betrayed  the  Sheares, 
two  brothers  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  with  more  affection  than  prudence.  The  base  traitor  had 
wound  himself  into  their  confidence,  had  dined  with  them,  and  was 
on  the  most  intimate  social  relations  with  their  family.  On  the 
12th  of  July  he  swore  their  lives  away ;  and  two  days  after  they 
were  executed,  holding  each  other^s  hands  as  they  passed  into 
eternity. 

The  rising  did  take  place,  but  it  was  only  partial.  The  leaders 
were  gone,  dead,  or  imprisoned;  and  nothing  but  the  wild  despera- 
tion, which  suggested  that  it  was  better  to  die  fighting  than  to  die 
inch  by  inch,  under  inhuman  torture,  could  have  induced  the  people 
to  rise  at  alL  The  ferocity  with  which  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  may  be  estimated  by  the  cruelties  enacted  before  it  com- 
menced. Lord  Gomwallis,  in  his  Grovemment  report  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  declared  that  "murder  was  the  favourite  pastime"  of  the 
militia.  He  declared  that  the  principal  persons  in  the  country 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  were  averse  to  all  conciliation,  and 
"  too  much  heated  to  see  the  effects  which  their  violence  must  pro- 
duce." To  General  Boss  he  writes  :  "The  violence  of  our  friends, 
and  their  folly  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  a  religious  war,  added  to 
the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who  delight  in  murder,  must  powerfully 
counteract  all  plans  of  conciliation ;  and  the  conversation,  even  at 
my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it, 
always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c;  and  if  a  priest 


only  been  discoYered  of  Ute  yean.  Dr.  Madden  was  the  first  to  throw  light 
Qpon  the  subject.  He  discov^^  the  item  of  £1, 000  entered  in  the  Secret  Service 
Money-book,  as  paid  to  F.  H.  for  the  discovery  of  L.  K  F.  The  F.  H.  was 
nndoubtedly  Francis  Higgins,  better  known  as  the  Sham  Sqoire,  whose  infa- 
mous career  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Fitzpa;trick.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  United  Iriahmen,  p.  579,  Dr.  Madden  still  expresses  his  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  person  employed  by  Higgins  as  *'  setter."  It  evidently  was 
some  one  in  the  secrets  of  Lord  Edward's  party.  The  infamoos  betrayer  has 
been  at  last  discovered,  in  the  person  of  Counsellor  Magan,  who  received  at 
various  times  large  sums  of  money  from  Government  for  his  perfidy.  See  the 
Sham  Squire,  p.  114.  Higgins  was  buried  at  Kilbarraok,  near  Clontarf.  In 
consequence  of  the  revelations  of  his  vileness,  which  have  been  lately  brought 
before  the  public,  the  tomb  was  smashed  to  pieces,  jind  the  inscription 
destroyed.    See  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  Ireland  hrfore  the  Union,  p.  152. 
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has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole 
company.*' 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Dublin  was  placed  under  martial  law ;  the 
citizens  were  armed,  the  guard  was  trebled,  the  barristers  pleaded 
with  regimentals  and  swords,  and  several  of  the  lamplighters  were 
hung  from  their  own  lamp-posts  for  neglecting  to  light  the  lamps. 
The  country  people  were  prepared  to  march  on  the  city,  but  Lord 
Eoden  and  his  Foxhunters  soon  put  down  their  attempt.    The 
next  morning  the  dead  were  exhibited  in  the  Castle-yard,  and  the 
prisoners  were  hanged  at  Carlisle-bridge.    Sir  Watkins  Wynn  and 
his  Ancient  Britons  distinguished  themselves  by  their  cruelties. 
The  Homsperg  Dragoons  and  the  Orange  Yeomanry  equalled  them 
in  deeds  of  blood.    The  fighting  commenced  in  Kildare,  on  the 
24th,  by  an  attack  on  Naas,  which  was  repelled  by  Lord  Gosport. 
Two  of  his  officers  and  thirty  men  were  killed,  and  tl^e  people  were 
shot  down  and  hanged  indiscriminately.    ^'Such  was  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  some  of  the  King's  troops,'*  says  Plowden,  ''that  they 
half  roasted  and  eat  the  flesh  of  one  man,  named  Walsh,  who 
had  not  been  in  arms."    At  Prosperous  the  insurgents  attacked 
and  burned  the  barracks,  and  piked  any  of  the  soldiers  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  flames.    This  regiment,  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  had  been  speeially  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  the  people, 
who  were  only  too  willing  to  retaliate.   A  troop  of  dragoons,  com 
manded    by   Captain  Erskine,  was  abnost  annihilated,  at    Old 
Kilcullen.     But  reverses  soon  followed.     At  Carlow  the  insur- 
gents  met  with  a  severe  defeat ;  and  the  defenceless  and  innocent 
inhabitants,  who  fled  into  their  houses  for    shelter    from    the 
fire,  were  cruelly  and  ruthlessly  burned  to  death  in  their  own 
habitations  by  the  military. 

A  body  of  2,000  men,  under  a  leader  named  Perkins,  encamped 
on  the  Hill  of  Allan,  and  agreed  with  General  Douglas  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The'  General  was  honorable  and  humane,  but 
his  subordinates  were  not  so.  Major-General  Duff,  to  whom  the 
arms  were  to  have  been  delivered  up,  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on 
the  people,  when  they  had  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Lord 
Eoden's  cavalry  cut  them  down,  and  an  immense  number  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Another  attack  took  pldce  at  Tara,  • 
where  the  Lish  were  again  defeated.  The  insurrection  now  broke 
out  in  Wexford.  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  had  not 
joined  the  movement  in  any  way,  until  the  arrival  of  the  North 
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Cork  Militia,  commanded  by  Lord  Eongsborongh.  The  men  pa- 
raded in  orange  ribbons,  fired  at  the  peaceful  country  people,  and 
employed  pitchcapa  and  torture,  until  their  victims  were  driven 
to  desperation.  The  county  was  proclaimed  on  the  27th  of  April, 
by  the  magistrates;  and  before  any  riot  had  taken  place,  Mr. 
Hunter  (xowan  paraded  through  Gorey  at  the  head  of  his  yeomanry, 
with  a  human  finger  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  which  was  subse- 
quently used  to  stir  their  punch  in  the  evening. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  the  yeomen  burned  the 
Catholic  Chapel  of  Boulavogue.  Father  John  Murphy,  the  parish 
priest,  who  had  hitherto  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  The  men  now  rose  in  num- 
bers, and  marched  to  Enniscorthy,  which  they  took  after  some 
fighting.  Vinegar  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  was 
chosen  for  their  camp.  Some  of  the  leading  Protestant  gentlemen  of 
the  county  had  either  favoured  or  joined  the  movement ;  and  several 
of  them  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  were  imprisoned  at 
Wexford.  The  garrison  of  this  place,  however,  fled  in  a  panic, 
caused  by  some  successes  of  the  Irish  troops,  and  probably  fh)m  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  retaliation  they  might  expect  for  theii 
cruelties.  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  prisoners  mentioned  above,  was 
now  released,  and  headed  the  insurgents ;  but  a  powerful  body  of 
troops,  under  General  Loftus,  was  sent  into  the  district,  and 
eventually  obtained  possession  of  New  Ross,  which  the  Irish  had 
taken  with  great  bravery,  but  which  they  had  not  been  able  to. 
hold  for  want  of  proper  military  discipline  and  command.  They 
owed  their  defeat  to  insubordination  and  drunkenness.  A  number 
of  prisoners  had  been  left  at  ScuUabogue  House,  near  Carrickbume 
HilL  Some  fugitives  from  the  Irish  camp  came  up  in  the  afternoon, 
and  pretended  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  given  orders  for  their  execu- 
tion, alleging,  as  a  reason,  what,  indeed,  was  true,  that  the  royalists 
massacred  indiscriminately.  The  guard  resisted,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  mob,  who  were  impatient  to  revenge  without  jus- 
tice the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  without  justice. 
A  hundred  were  burned  in  a  bam,  and  thirty-seven  were  shot  or 
piked.  This  massacre  has  been  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  of 
Irish  treachery  and  cruelty.  It  was  horrible,  no  doubt,  and  cannot 
be  defended  or  palliated;  but,  amid  these  contending  horrors  of 
cruel  war,  the  question  still  recurs:  Upon  whom  is  the  original 
guilt  of  causing  them  to  be  charged » 
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Father  Murphy*  wu  killed  in  an  attach  on  Curloir,  and  his 
death  threw  the  balance  strongly  in  bvour  of  the  Govenunent 
troops,  who  erentoally  proved  victoriouB.  After  the  battle  of  Boes, 
the  Wexford  men  choee  the  Kev.  Philip  Boche  as  their  leader,  in 
place  of  iSx.  Bageoal  Harrey,  vho  had  remgned  the  command.  The 
insiu^&ts  Teie  now  gnllty  of  following  the  example  of  Uieir  perse- 
cutors, if  not  with  equal  cruelty,  at  least  with  a  barbarity  which 
th«ir  leaden  in  run  reprobated.  The  prisoners  wh<»n  they  had 
taken  were  confined  in  the  jail,  asd  ereij  effort  was  made  to  save 
them  from  the  infdriated  people.  But  one  savage,  named  Dixon, 
would  not  be  content  without  their  blood;  and  while  the  army 
and  their  leaders  were  encamped  on  Vin^ar  Hill,  he  and  some 
other  villains  as  wicked  as  himself  found  their  way  into  the  Jul, 
and  marched  the  prisoners  to  the  bridge,  held  a  mock  trial,  and 
then  piked  thirty-five  of  their  victims,  and  flung  them  into  tlie 
water.  At  this  moment  a  priest,  who  had  heard  of  the  bloody 
deed,  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and  after  in  vain  commasding  them  to 
desist,  sncceeded  at  last  in  making  thera  kneel  down,  when  he  dic- 
tated a  prayer  that  God  might  show  them  the  sams  mercy  which 
they  would  show  to  the  surviving  prisoners.  This  had  its  effect ; 
and  the  men  who  waited  in  terror  to  receive  the  doom  they  had  so 
often  and  so  mercilessly  in&cted  on  others,  were  marched  hack  to 
prison.  . 

The  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  was  now  beset  on  all  sides  by  the 
royal  troops.     An  attack  was  planned  by  General  Xdke,  with  20,000 
men  and  a  large  train  of  artillery.     General  Needham  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time  to  occupy  the  position  appointed  for  him;  »nd  after  an 
hour  and  a-half  of  hard  fighting,  the  Irish  gave  way,  principaUr 
fVom  want  of  gunpowder.     The  soldiers  now  indulged  in  the  most 
wanton  deeds  of  cruelty.     The  hospital  at  Enniscorthy  was  set  on 
tire,  and  the  wounded  men  shot  in  their  beds.    At  Wexford,  General 
Moore  prevented  his  troops  from  committing  such  outrages;  but 
when  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived,  they  acted  as  they  had  done  at 
"jr.    Courts-martial  were  held,  in  which  the  officers  were 
fom,  and  victims  were  consigned  to  execution  with  reck- 
f.     The  bridge  of  Wexford,  where  a  Catholic  priest  had 

— B«v.  Mr.  Oordon  wys :  "  Some  of  tha  Boldiera  of  the  Anctnit 
leot  out  op«n  the  deul  body  of  Father  Micbael  Harphy,  after  tha 
(low,  took  oBt  his  heart,  roasted  his  body,  and  oiled  their  booti 
iH  whioh  dropped  from  it" — Hittory  nf  (Ac  BAeUion,  p.  213. 
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saved  so  many  Protestant  liveSy  was  now  chosen  for  the  seene  of 
slaughter ;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  a  promise  of  amnesty.  Father 
Hbche  and  Mr.  Keogh  were  the  first  victimiB  o(  the  higher  classes ; 
Messrs.  Grogan,  Harvey,  and  Colclough  were  hanged  the  following 
day.  A  mixed  commission  was  now  formed  of  the  magistrates,  who 
were  principally  Orangemen,  and  the  military,  whose  virulence  was 
equally  great.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Protestant  clergjrinan 
whose  account  I  have  principally  followed,  as  above  all  suspicion, 
declares  that ''  whoever  could  be  proved  to  have  saved  an  Orange- 
man or  royalist  from  assassination,  his  house  from  burning,  of'  his 
property  from  plunder,  was  considered  as  having  influence  amongst 
the  revolters,  and  consequently  as  a  rebel  commander."  The  reward 
for  their  charity  now  was  instant  execution.  The  itev.  John  Eed- 
mond,  the  Catholic  priest  of  Newtownbarry,  had  saved  Lord 
Mountmorris  and  other  gentlemen  from  the  fury  of  the  exasperated 
people,  and  had  preserved  his  house  and  property  frt>m  plunder. 
He  was  now  sent  for  by  this  nobleman ;  and,  conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  benefits  he  had  rendered  him,  he  at  once  obeyed  the 
summons.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  seized,  brought  before  the  court, 
and  executed  on  the  pretence  of  having  been  a  commander  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  had,  indeed,  commanded,  but  the  only  conmiands 
he  ever  uttered  were  commands  of  mercy.  Well  might  Mr.  €k)rdon 
sorrowfully  declare,  that  he  had  '<  heard  of  hundreds  of  United  Irish- 
men, during  the  insurrection,  who  have,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
saved  Orangemen ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  Orangeman  who 
encountered  any  danger  to  save  the  life  of  a  United  Irishman." 
With  equal  sorrow  he  remarks  the  diflerence  in  the  treatment  of 
females  by  each  party.  The  Irish  were  never  once  accused  of  having 
offered  the  slightest  insult  to  a  woman ;  the  military,  besides  shoot- 
ing them  indiscriminately  with  the  men,  treated  them  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  described,  and  under  circumstances  which  added 
a  more  than  savage  inhumanity  to  their  crime. 

The  next  act  of  the  fatal  drama  was  the  execution  of  the^  State 
prisoners.  The  rising  in  Ulster  had  been  rendered  ineffective, 
happily  for  the  people,  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  leaders  at 
the  last  moment.  The  command  in  Antrim  was  taken  by  Henry 
M'Gracken,  who  was  at  last  captured  by  the  royalists,  and  exe- 
cuted  at  Belfast,  on  the  17th  of  June.  At  Saintfield,  in  Down,  they 
were  commanded  by  Henry  Monroe,  who  had  been  a  Volunteer, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  military  tactics.    In  an  engagement  at 
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BaUinahinch,  he  showed  considerable  ability  in  the  disposal  of  his 
forces,  but  they  were  eventually  defeated,  and  he  also  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  life.  A  remnant  of  the  Wexford  insurrection  was  all 
that  remained  to  be  crashed.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Lord  Com- 
walHs  was  sent  to  Ireland,  with  the  command  both  of  the  militaiy 
forces  and  the  civil  power.  On  the  17th  of  July  an  amnesty  was 
proclaimed;  and  the  majority  of  the  State  prisoners  were  permitted 
eventually  to  leave  the  country,  having  purchased  their  pardon  by 
an  account  of  the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  were  so 
entirely  broken  up  that  their  honour  was  in  no  way  compromised 
by  the  disclosure. 

^veral  men,  however,  were  executed,  in  whose  fate  the  country 
had,  for  many  neasons,  more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  have  par- 
doned them  would  have  been  more  humane  and  better  policy. 
These  were  the  two  Sheares,  M'Gann,  and  Mr.  William  Byrne. 
Their  history  will  be  found  in  the  lAoes  of  the  United  Iruhnun^  by 
Dr.  Madden,  a  work  of  many  volumes,  whose  contents  could  not 
possibly  be  compressed  into  the  brief  space  which  the  limits  of  this 
work  demands.  ^ 

Some  painfully  interesting  details  of  this  fearful  period  may  be 
found  in  the  Annals  of  BdUitorty  a  work  already  referred  to  in  this 
volume.  The  writer  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
must  be  beyond  all  suspicion  of  partiality  for  rebels  or  Papists;  yet, 
happily,  like  many  members  of  that  Society,  was  distinguished  for 
humanity  and  toleration  for  the  opinions  of  others.  Her  account 
of  '98,  being  the  annals  of  a  family  and  a  village,  is,  perhaps,  almost 
better  calculated  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  state  of  the  times  than 
a  work  comprising  a  more  extended  range  of  observation ;  and  yet 
what  was  suffered  in  Ballitore  was  comparatively  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  sufferings  of  other  villages  and  towns.  The 
first  trial  was  the  quartering  of  the  yeomen,  "  from  whose  bosom," 
wntes  this  gentle  lady,  '*  pity  seemed  banished."  The  Suffolk 
Fencibles  and  the  Ancient  Britons  were  next  quartered  on  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants.  Then  commenced  the  cruel  torturing,  for 
which  the  yeomen  and  militia  obtained  an  eternal  reprobation ;  the 
public  floggings,  of  which  she  ^^tes  thus — ^'  the  torture  was  exces- 
sive, and  the  victims  were  long  in  recovering,  and  in  almost  every  case 
it  was  applied  fruitlessly ;"  yet  these  demons  in  human  form  never 
relaxed  their  cruelty.  ''  The  village,  once  so  peaceful,  exhibited  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  dismay;  and  the  air  rang  with  the  shrieks  of 
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the  sufferers,  and  the  lamentatioDs  of  those  who  beheld  them 
suffer."^  Then  follow  fearful  details,  which  cannot  be  given  here, 
but  which  prove  how  completely  the  people  were  driven  into  re- 
bellion, and  how -cruelly  they  were  punished.  BepnsaU,  of  cottrse, 
were  made  by  the  unfortunate  victims ;  and  on  one  occasion,  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  relates  how  Priest  Cullen  begged  the  life  of  a  young 
man  on  his  knees,  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  humanity,  was  appre- 
hended soon  after,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  most  cruel  scene 
of  all  was  the  murder  of  the  village  doctor,  a  man  who  had  devoted 
himself  unweariedly  to  healing  the  wounds  of  both  parties;  but 
because  he  attended  the  ''  rebels,"  and  showed  them  any  acts  of 
common  humanity,  he  was  taken  before  a  court-martial,  and 
"  hacked  to  death"  by  the  yeomen  with  their  swords.  **  He  was 
alone  and  unarmed  when  seized,"  writes  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  ''  and  I 
believe  had  never  raised  his  hand  to  injure  any  one." 

The  French  allies  of  Irish  insurgents  appear  to  have  a  fatality  for 
arriving  precisely  when  their  services  are  worse  than  useless.  On 
the  22nd  of  August,  1798,  Humbert  landed  at  Eillala  with  a  small 
French  force,  who,  after  a  number  of  engagements,  were  eventually 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Ireland  having  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and 
servitude,  the  scheme  for  which  much  of  this  suffering  had  been 
enacted  was  now  proposed  and  carried  out.  The  first  parliamentary 
intimation  was  given  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1799 ;  a  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary ;  but  it  required  more  cogent  argu- 
ments than  either  speeches  from  the  throne  or  pamphlets  to  effect 
the  object  of  Grovemment.  Mr.  Pitt  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  carried 
out  at  any  expense  of  honour:  The  majority  of  the  Irish  lawyers 
protested  against  it.  The  Irish  people,  as  far  as  they  dared  do  so, 
opposed  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  bar,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
there  were  166  votes  against  the  Union  and  only  thirty-two  in 
favour  of  it.  The  published  correspondence  of  Lord  Comwallis 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  has  revealed  an  amount  of  nefarious  corrup- 
tion and  treachery  at  which  posterity  stands  aghast.  *'  These  noble- 
men," writes  ISir  Jonah  Barrington,  ''  seemed  to  have  been  created 
for  such  a  crisiB,  and  for  each  other.    An  unremitting  perseverance. 

'  Sufer.-^Annals  qfBoMon^  voL  L  p.  227. 
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an  absence  of  all  political  compunctions,  an  unqualified  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  disregard  of  every  constitutional  principle, 
were  common  to  both."  But  Lord  Gomwallia  had  some  compunc- 
tions ;  for  he  wrote  to  General  Boss,  describing  his  office  as  **  the 
most  cursed  of  all  situations/'  and  ezpressingy  in  language  more 
forcible  than  gentlemanly,  his  ardent  desiiB  to  *'  kick  those  whom 
his  public  duty  obliged  him  to  court." 

The  immediate  arrangements  made  for  carrying  out  the  Union 
were  extremely  simple.  A  scale  of  ''compensation"  wasarranged —  • 
a  word  which  could,  by  a  slight  perversion  of  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  English  language,  be  used  as  a  new  form  of  ex- 
pressing what  was  formerly  called  bribery.  Eveiy  one  was  pro- 
mised, everything  that  he  wished  for,  if  he  would  only  consent 
to  the  measure.  The  Catholics  were  to  have  emancipation,  the 
Protestants  ascendency,  the  bar  promotion,  the  people  higher 
wages,  the  boroughmongers  magnificent  compensation.  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  who  had  been  made  Lord  Glare,  and  was  then  Chan- 
cellor, bribed,  threatened,  and  cajoled  the  Upper  House ;  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Cooke  employed  himself  with  equal  ability  in  the  Lower 
House.  Grattan  had  left  Ireland ;  Flood  was  in  retirement ;  the 
members  of  the  bar  who  had  voted  against  the  Union  were  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  the  Prime  Serjeant,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  was  the 
first  victim.  The^  thirty-two  who  formed  the  minority  were  at 
once  removed.  I  have  not  space  for  the  details  of  the  various  at- 
tempts which  were  made  to  pass  the  unpopular  measure.  Bairing- 
ton  has  given  a  list  of  the  members  for  the  Union,  and  the  rewards 
they  received.  His  description  of  the  last  night  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament is  too  graphic  to  be  omitted : — 

''  The  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  last  evening,  af- 
forded the  most  melancholy  example  of  a  fine,  independent  people, 
betrayed,  divided,  sold,  and,  as  a  State,  annihilated.  British  clerks 
and  officers  were  smuggled  into  her  Parliament,  to  vote  away  the 
constitution  of  a  countiy  to  which  they  were  strangers,  and  in  which 
they  had  neither  interest  nor  connexion.  They  were  employed  to 
cancel  the  royal  charter  of  the  Irish  nation,  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government,  sanctioned  by  the  British  Legislature,  and  un* 
equivocally  confirmed  by  the  words,  the  signature,  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  their  monarch. 

'<  The  situation  of  the  Speaker  on  that  night  was  of  the  most 
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distressing  natura  A  sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  measure,  he 
headed  its  opponents ;  he  resisted  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind^ 
the  resources  of  his  experience,  his^influence,  and  his  eloquence.  It 
was,  however,  through  his  voice  that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  and 
consummated.  His  only  alternative  (resignation)  would  have  been 
unavailing,  and  could  have  added  nothing  to  his  character.  His 
expressive  countenance  bespoke  the  inquietude  of  his  feeling; 
solicitude  was  perceptible  in  «very  glance,  apd  his  embarrassment 
was  obvious  in  every  word  he  uttered. 

"The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change  wasr  lamentable ;  they 
were  no  longer  crowded  with  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness  the  eloquence  and  to  animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted 
assembly.  A  monotonous  and  melancholy  murmur  ran  through 
benches,  scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged  amongst  the  members, 
nobody  seemed  at  ease,  no  cheerfulness  was  apparent,  and  the  ordi- 
nary business,  for  a  short  time,  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner. 

**  At  length  the  expected  moment  arrived.  The  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  a  '  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Un- 
varied, tame,  coldblooded,  the  words  seemed  frozen  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips ;  and,  as  a  simple  citizen  of  the  world,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  sensation  on  the  subject. 

*'  At  that  moment  he  had  no  country,  no  God  but  his  ambition  : 
he  made  his  motion,  and  resumed  his  seat  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure and  indifference. 

''  Confused  murmurs  again  ran  through  the  House ;  it  was  visibly 
affected.  £very  character  in  a  moment  seemed  involuntary  rushing 
to  its  index — ^some  pale,  some  flushed,  some  agitated ;  there  were 
few  countenances  to  which  the  heart  did  not  despatch  some 
messenger.  Several  members  withdrew  before  the  question  could 
be  repeated,  and  an  awful  mon^entary  silence  succeeded  their  de- 
parture. The  Speaker  rose  slowly  from  that  chair  which  had  been 
the  proud  source  of  his  honours  and  of  his  high  character ;  for  a 
moment  he  resumed  his  seat,  but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sustained 
him  in  his  duty,  though  his  struggle  was  apparent.  With  that 
dignity  which  never  failed  to  signalize  his  official  actions,  he  held 
up  the  Bill  for  a  moment  in  silence;  he  looked  steadily  around  him 
on  the  last  agony  of  the  expiring  Parliament.  He  at  length  re- 
peated, in  an  emphatic  tone,  '  As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  this 
BUI  do  pass,  say  aye.'    The  affirmative  was  languid  but  indispu- 
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table ;  another  momentoiy  puue  enmed ;  again  his  lips  BMined  to 
decline  their  office ;  at  length,  with  an  eye  avert«d  from  the  object 
which  he  hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a  sabdued  roice,  '  The  Ayea 
have  it.'  The  fatal  sentence  waa  now  pronounced ;  for  an  instant 
be  stood  Htatue-Iike ;  then  indignantly,  and  with  disgust,  fiung 
the  Bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted 
spirit. 

"  An  independent  country  was  thus  degraded  into  a  provinoft— 
Ireland,  as  a  nation,  waa  extinguished." 


Lnros's  lunm  oalwat. 


BTOIUMl'   CASTLK,    COttliTT  DCDUK. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ThsSUte  of  Inland  before  and  after  the  UDioD—AdTancement  of  Ti«d«  bators 
the  Union— Depreoion  after  it— Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the 
Engliah  Fwliament— The  Catholic  Qnestion  becomes  »  Mioiiterial  DifBcul^ 
—The  Veto— The  O'ConneU  Sept-Eady  Life  of  Daoiel  O'CooneU- Ihe 
Doneraile  Conapiracy- O'ConneU  as  Leader  of  the  Catholic  Party— The 
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Peel— Oeorffe  IV,  Tieita  Ireland— Disturbances  in  Ireland  from  the  Unido  to 
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Refonnatioa  "—Catholic  Emancipation— Emigration,  ita  Cauaea  and  Effects 
—Colonial  FoUcj  of  England— StatiaticB  of  American  Trade  and  FopulatioQ 
— Importance  ofthe  Irish  and  Cathobo  Element  in  America— Conoluaian. 

(a-D.  1800— 18«&] 
is  botb  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  page  of  Irish  history  closed  with  the  dawn  of  that 
rammer  morning,  in  the  year  of  grace  1800,  when  the 
parliamentary  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  enacted.  I  hare  quoted  Sir  Jonah  Harrington's 
description  of  the  closing  night  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, because  he  writes  as  an  eyewitness,  and  be- 
cause few  could  describe  ita  "  last  agony"  with  more 
benching  eloquence  and  more  vivid  truthfulness ;  but 
[  beg  leave,  in  the  name  of  my  country,  to  protest 
igainst  his  conclusion,  that "  Ireland,  as  a  nation,  was 
Bxtinguished ■"  There  never  was,  and  we  must  almost 
fear  there  never  will  be,  a  moment  in  the  history  of 
lur  nation,  in  which  her  independence  was  proclaimed 
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more  triumphantly  or  gloriously,  than  when  0*Connell,  the  noblest 
and  the  best  of  her  sons,  obtained  Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
were  certainly  appalling.  The  measure  was  carried  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1800.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1782,  another  measure  had 
been  carried,  to  which  I  must  briefly  call  your  attention.  That 
measure  was  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  When 
it  passed,  Grattan  rose  once  more  in  the  House,  and  exclaimed : 
'*  Ireland  is  now  a  nation  1  In  that  new  character  I  hail  her, 
and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  JSsto  perpetua  /"  A 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  followed.  The  very  effects  of  a 
reaction  from  conditions  under  which  commerce  was  purposely  re- 
stricted and  trade  paralyzed  by  law,  to  one  of  comparative  freedom, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  such  a  result.  '  If  the  Parliament  had  been 
reformed  when  it  was  freed,  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  the  most  prosperous  of  nations.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment was  not  reformed.  The  prosperity  which  followed  was  rather 
the  effect  of  reaction,  than  .of  any  real  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question.  The  land  laws,  which  unquestionably  are  the  grieyance 
of  Ireland,  were  left  untouched,  an  alien  Church  was  allowed  to 
continue  its  unjust  exactions ;  and  though  Ireland  was  delivered, 
her  chains  were  not  all  broken ;  and  those  which  were,  still  hung 
loosely  round  her,  ready  for  the  hand  of  traitor  or  of  foe.  Though 
nominally  freed  from  English  control,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not 
less  enslaved  by  English  influence.  Perhaps  there  had  never  been 
a  period  in  the  history  of  that  nation  when  bribery  was  more  freely 
used,  when  corruption  was  more  predominant.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  peers  in  the  Irish  House  were  English  by  interest 
and  by  education ;  a  majority  of  tho.  members  of  the  Lower 
House  were  their  creatures.  A  man  who  ambitioned  a  place  in  Par- 
liament, should  conform  to  the  opinions  of  his  patron  ;  the  patron 
was  willing  to  receive  a  **  compensation"  for  making  his  opinions, 
if  he  had  any,  coincide  with  those  of  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  members  were  anxious  for  preferment  for  themselves  or  their 
friends ;  the  price  of  preferment  was  a  vote  for  ministers.  The 
solemn  fact  of  individual  responsibility  for  each  individual  act,  had 
yet  to  be  understood.     Perhaps  the  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Irish  independent  Parliament,  was  to 
order  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ascertain  what  might  be 
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necessaiy  for  their  improvement.  The  hearts  of  the  poor,  always 
praying  for  employment,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
withheld  from  them,  bounded  with  joy.  Petitions  poured  in  on 
eveiy  nde.  David  Bosquet  had  erected  mills  in  Dublin  for  the 
manufacture  of  metals;  he  prayed  for  help.  John  and  Henry  Allen 
had  woollen  manufactories  in  the  county  Dublin  ;  they  prayect  for 
help.  Thomas  Beilly,  iron  merchant,  of  the  town  of  Wicklo w,  wished 
to  introduce  improvements  in  iron  works.  James  Smith,  an  Eng- 
lishman, had  cotton  manufactories  at  Balbriggan ;  he  wished  to 
extend  them.  Anthony  Dawson,  of  Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  had 
water  mills  for  making  tools  for  all  kinds  of  artisans;  this, 
above  all,  should  be  encouraged,  now  that  there  was  some  chance 
of  men  having  some  use  for  tools.  Then  there  were  requests  for 
aid  to  estabUsh  carpet  manufactories,  linen  manufactories,  glass 
manufactories,,&c.;  and  Robert  Burke,  Esq.,  of  the  county  Kildare, 
prayed  for  the  loan  of  £40,000  for  seven  years,  that  he  might 
establish  manufactories  at  Prosperous.  These  few  samples  of  peti- 
tions, taken  at  random  from  many  others,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  faint  idea  of  the  state  of  depression  in  which  Ireland  was 
kept  by  the  English  nation — of  the  eagerness  of  the  Irish  to  work 
if  they  were  only  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Irish  revenue  for  the  year  1783  was,  in  round  numbers, 
j&900,000,  which  amounted  to  a  tax  of  about  six  shillings  per  annum 
on  each  person.    It  was  distributed  thus : 

For  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,    -    -    -  £120,000 

Army  and  Ordnance,  Civil  Grovernment,  and 

other  funds,   -- 450,000 

Pensions,  grants,  bounties,  and  aids  to  manu- 
facturers, ---- 260,000 

Surplus  unappropriated, 80,000 


Total, £900,000    • 

More  than  £200,000  was  spent  during  that  year  in  erecting  forts, 
batteries,  and  other  public  buildings,  which  gave  emplojrment  to  the 
people  in  certain  districts.  Large  sums  were  granted  to  the  poor 
of  Cork  and  Dublin  for  coals ;  and  large  grants  were  made  to  en^ 
courage  manu£Eu;tures.  I  have  observed,  however,  in  carefully  exa- 
mining these  grants,  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  for  insertion. 
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that  they  were  principally^  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  exclusively, 
made  to  persons  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Hence,  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  was  only  partial,  and  was  confined  exclusively, 
though,  probably,  not  intentionally,  to  certain  districts.  This  wiU 
explain  why  the  misery  and  starvation  of  the  poor,  in  the  less 
favoured  parts  of  the  country,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  fearful 
insurrection  which  occuiTed  within  a  few  short  years. 

Lord  Clare  proclaimed,  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  that  ''  no 
nation  on  the  habitable  globe  had  advanced  in  cultivation,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  Ireland,  from 
1782  to  1800/'  The  population  increased  from  three  miUians  to  Jive. 
There,  were  5,00p  carpenters  fully  employed  in  Dublin ;  there  were 
15,000  silk-weavers.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this;  for 
Dublin  possesses  at  the  present  day  substantial  remains  of  her 
former  prosperity,  which  are  even  now  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
All  her  great  public  buildings  were  erected,  at  this  period.  The 
Custom-house  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Rotundo  was  commenced 
in  1784.  The  Law  Courts,  the  most  elegant  and  extensive  in  the 
British  Empire,  were  begun  in  1786.  In  1788  there  were  14,327 
dwelling-houses  in  Dublin,  and  110,000  inhabitants.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  peers  and  three  hundred  commoners  had  separate  resi- 
dences.   Dublin  was  fashionable,  and  Dublin  prospered.^ 

I  have  already  said  that  corruption  soon  did  its  fatal  work.  It 
sanctioned,  nay,  it  compelled,  the  persecution  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation  for  their  religious  creed ;  and  with  this  persecution  the  last 
flame  of  national  prosperity  expired,  and  the  persecutors  and  the 
persecuted  shared  alike  in  the  common  ruin.  In  1792  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  House  in  these  ever- 
memorable  words :  *'  I  do  think,  sir,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  majority  of  this  House  are  the  worst  subjects  the  King  has ;" 
and  when  a  storm  arose,  the  more  violent  from  consciousness  that 
his  words  were  but  too  true,  for  all  retraction  he  would  only  say : 

^  Prospered. — This  gives  an  average  of  about  eight  persons  to  eaoh  house. 
There  were  22,276  inhabited  houses  in  Dublin  in  1861,  and  the  population  was 
254,480.  This  would  leave  an  average  of  eleven  persons  to  each  house.  There 
are  only  seventy -five  car|)enters  in  Thomas  Directory,  and  sixty-four  cabinet- 
makers :  if  we  give  them  an  average  of  ten  men  each  in  their  employment^  it 
would  not  gi?e  more  than  680  at  the  trade  in  alL 
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**  I  am  aecQnd  of  baiiiig  and  llui  I  thiok  the  Lord  li^^ 
themijofitjof  thkHoaaeai«  the  woBfesoIijeetoilM  I 

8aid  ao ;  'tis  ttwt ;  mad  I  am  9oaj  lor  il*    ^ 

On  the  iBt  of  Jamuty,  1601,  a  nev  mpacial  ataadaid  was  ezhi* 
bited  cm  Loodim  Tow«r,  and  oa  the  Castka  of  Dabtm  and  fidiiH 
bni^  It  was  fanned  <tfthethnecT06seBofSt.Ge<M[ge»  St.  Pltzkk» 
and  St»  Andrew,  and  b  popnlazij  known  as  the  Unkm  Jack.  The 
JUmr  de  lis  and  the  word  France  were  cmiitted  from  loyal  prercgft* 
tires  and  titles ;  and  a  pzodamatiim  was  issaed  a^wmting  the 
words  Dei  GroUBky  Britaniantm  BeXy  Fidd  Ikfansor.  The  Dtibam 
GaaeOe  of  July,  1800,  contained  the  significant  annooncement  of  the 
creation  of  sixteen  new  peerages^  The  same  pvtblication  for  the  last 
week  of  the  year  contained  a  fresh  list  of  twenty<six  others.  Fort  j- 
two  creations  in  six  months  were  lather  an  extensiTe  stretch  of 
prerogatiTe ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  majority  of  the 
nation  had  more  respect  for  the  great  untitled,  whoee  ancestry  were 
known,  and  were  qvite  abore  accepting  the  miserable  bribe  of  a 
modem  peteigCL 

Strangely  mwigh,  from  the  Tery  day  on  which  the  Union  was 
proclaimed,  the  Catholic  question  became  a  ministerial  difficulty. 
Pitt's  administration  failed  on  this  very  point,  although  it  had 
seemed  inrindble  a  few  weeks  before.  The  obstinacy  of  the  King, 
which,  indeed,  almost  amounted  to  a  monomania,  was  the  prin- 
dpal  canse.  ,  He  made  it  a  personal  matter,  declared  it  the  "^  most 
Jacobinical  thing  he  had  ever  heard  of;"  and  he  informed  the 
world  at  large  that  he  would  consider  any  man  who  proposed  it 
his  personal  enemy.  Pitt  resigned.  Opinions  varied  as  to  'his 
motivea.  He  returned  to  office  in  1804,  having  promised  that  he 
would  not  again  press  the  subject ;  and  he  adhered  to  his  determi* 
nation  until  his  death.  The  Irish  nobles,  who  had  worked  hardest 
to  carry  the  Union,  were  somewhat  disappointed  as  to  the  result. 
Lord  Clare  was  told  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  the  Union  had 
sot  transferred  his  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
He  retired  to  Ireland  deeply  chagrined,  and  was  soon  borne  to  his 
grave,  amid  the  revitings  of  the  people  whom  he  had  betrayed. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  been  less  accustomed  to  command,  and 
had  less  difficulty  in  stooping  to  conquer,  succeeded  better  with  his 
Tlnglifth  friends,  and  in  a  few  years  he  ruled  the  cabinets  of  Europe; 
while  the  Iron  Duke,  another  Irishman,  dictated  to  their  armies. 

In  1803  the  flame  of  insurrection  again  broke  out,  and  again 
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French  aid  was  expected,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment. Napoleon  himself  regretted  that  he  had  tnmed  his  annies 
towards  Egypt,  instead  of  towards  Ireland.  Emmet's  career  was 
brief,  and  would  probably  have  been  almost  forgotten,  but  for  his 
famous  speech  at  the  moment  of  receiving  sentence,  and  for  the 
history  of  his  love  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  hi9  memory. 

In  1805  Grattan  entered  the  Imperial  Parliament,  at  the 
request  of  Fox.  An  English  constituency  was  found  for  him.  At 
the  same  time,  Plunket  was  brought  into  the  house  by  Pitt ;  and 
thus  these  two  fiemious  men,  the  one  so  full  of  the  brilliant, 
imd  the  other  so  full  of  the  powerful,  gifts  of  mental  science, 
again  pleaded  their  country's  cause  together,  and  in  perfect 
harmony,  though  differing  on  some  political  points.  When 
Grattan  first  rose  to  address  the  British  Senate,  there  was  a  hushed 
attention  to  his  every  word ;  as  his  eloquence  kindldd  with  Ms 
subject,  there  were  suppressed  murmurs  of  approbation  ;  when  he 
had  concluded,  there  were  thunders  of  applause.  His  subject  was 
a  petition  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  in  1805.  The  division  gave  339  to  124  against  going  into 
committee ;  still  it  was  something  gained,  when  Englishmen  even 
listened  to  Irich  grievances,  or  made  some  effort  to  understand 
them. 

m 

The  Veto  was  now  suggested.  The  object  of  this  was  to  allow 
the  crown  a  passive  voice,  if  not  an  active  one,  in  the  nomination 
of  Catholic  bishops.  Happily  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
the  proposal  was  steadily  rejected,  though  with  a  determination 
which  brought  even  members  of  the  same  Church  into  collision. 
Connexion  with  the  State  might  have  procured  temporal  advan- 
tages, but  they  would  have  been  in  truth  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  that  perfect  freedom  of  action  so  essential  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  Church. 

The  Duke  of  Kichmond  came  to  Ireland  in  1807,  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  as  Chief  Secretary.  The  young  man,  whose  fame 
was  yet  unattained,  showed  himself  as  clearheaded  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  camp.  He  made  every  attempt  to  suppress  the  party 
demonstrations  which  have  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  and  in- 
duced the  Wexford  people  to  discontinue  their  annual  celebration 
of  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  If  he  could  have  suppressed  a  few 
other  anniversaries  in  the  north,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to 
^He  United  Kingdom.    In  1806  Mr.  Grattan  was  returned  for 
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Dublin,  and  generously  refused  the  sum  of  £4,000,  which  his  con* 
fitituents  had  collected  to  pay  his  expenses.  The  Catholic  question 
was  now  constantly  coming  up,  and  more  than  one  cabinet  was 
formed  and  dissolved  according  to  the  views  of  the  different  mem- 
bers on  that  matter.  A  new  element  of  vitality  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  law9.  Men  were  no  longer 
afraid  to  ask  for  a  grace  which  they  wanted,  lest  they  should  lose 
a  grace  which  they  had.  The  people  found  that  they  might  speak  . 
their  real  opinions  without  apprehensions  of  attempts  at  conversion 
in  the  shape  of  pitchcaps  and  half-hangings ;  and  when  the  people 
were  ready  fpr  a  leader,  the  leader  was  ready  for  the  people ;  and 
Daniel  O'Connell  took  the  place  in  the  guidance  of  the  Irish 
nation,  which  he  will  never  lose  in  their  memory  and  in  their 
affections. 

The  history  of  Ireland  and  the  life  of  O'Connell  are  convertible 
terms  for  five-and-forty  years.  O'Connell  represented  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  was  represented  by  O'ConnelL  We  have  had  our  great  « 
men  and  our  good  men,  our  brave  men  and  our  true  men ;  but,  to 
my  poor  thinking,  the  greatest  of  our  men  was  O'Connell — ^for 
who  ever  approached  him  in  his  mighty  power  of  ruling  a  nation 
by  moral  suasion  only?  the  best  of  our  men  was  O'Connell,  for 
who  dare  assert  that  he  was  ever  unfaithful  to  his  country  or 
to  his  country's  faith)  the  bravest  of  our  men  was  O'Connell, 
equally  fearless  in  every  danger,  moral  or  physical ;  and  the  truest 
of  our  men  was  O'Connell,  dying  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  faraway 
land,  because  he  saw  his  country's  cause  all  but  ruined — because 
he  knew  that  with  his  failing  breath  one  of  his  country's  surest 
helpers  would  pass  from  her  for  ever.  A  ihoughiftdly  written 
"  History  of  the  life  and  Times  of  O'Connell,"  by  some  one  really 
competent  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  is  much  wanted.  I  believe 
that  posterity  will  do  justice  to  his  memory  as  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  patriots  which  the  world  has  ever  seen — a  justice 
which  as  yet  has  been  scarcely  accorded  to  him  as  fully  as  he  has 
merited.  Had  O'Connell  accomplished  no  other  work  for  Ireland 
than  this — the  giving  of  a  tone  of  nationality  and  manliness  to  the 
people->he  had  accomplished  a  most  glorious  work.  He  taught 
Irishmen  that  chains  do  not  make  the  slave,  but  rather  the  spirit 
in  which  the  chains  are  worn.  He  awoke,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  that  love  of  freedom,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
making  a  successful  effort  to  obtain  it.     He  showed  them  how 
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they  might  intiinidate  their  oppressors  without  injuriBg  them- 
selves— a  lesson  eminently  necessary  where  the  oppressors  are 
incomparably  more  powerful  than  the  oppressed. 

The  sept  of  O'GonneU,  from  which  this  noble  man  was  descended, 
held  a  prominent  position  among  the  early  Milesian  clans.  Pure 
Celtic  blood  ran  in  his  veins ;  the  fire  of  Celtic  wit  sparkled  in  his 
utterances ;  the  lighthearted  happiness  of  a  Celtic  spirit  guided  hii 
actions ;  and  the  undaunted  bravery  of  a  Celtic  warrior's  courage 
looked  out  of  his  clear  beaming  eye.  A  nobleman,  in  truth,  was 
Daniel  0*Connell — a  nobleman  of  whom  any  nation  might  justly 
be  proud — a  nobleman  to  whom  we  must  hope  that  Ireland  will 
yet  raile  some  monument  of  enduring  fame.  The  O'Connell  sept 
were  driven  from  their  ancestral  homes,  in  1172,  by  Baymond, 
Strongbow's  son-in-law.  Their  territory  lay  along  the  Shannon. 
They  were  now  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  wild  and  desolate 
part  of  Kerry,  too  wild  and  too  desolate  to  attract  English  cupidity 
A  MS.  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  of 
the  O^Connell  family ;  it  is  in  the  Irish  language,  and  bears  date 
1245.  In  this  document  mention  is  made  of  a  Daniel  O'Conn^ 
who  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  men,  to  resist  an  invading  force.  The  Celts  were  successful ;  and 
when  they  had  won  the  day,  the  chieftain  and  his  vanquished  foes 
feasted  together.  In  1586  Richard  O'Connell  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Kerry ;  but,  from  the  accession  of  William  IIL,  until  the  illustrious 
Liberator  obtained  some  degree  of  freedom  for  his  country,  all  the 
O'Connells  were  prescribed  frt>m  positions  of  emolument,  for  having 
held  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  old  faith. 

O'Connell  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  August,  1775,  "the  yeiy 
year,'*  as  he  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dublin  Evening  Pasiy  ''  in 
which  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  British  oppression  forced  the  reluo* 
tant  people  of  America  to  seek  for  security  in  arms,  and  to 
commence  that  bloody  struggle  for  national  independence,  which 
has  been  in  its  results  beneticial  to  England,  whilst  it  has  shed 
glory,  and  conferred  liberty,  pure  and  sublime,  on  America."  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Omers,  and  it  is  said  manifested  some  incli- 
nation for  the  priesthood;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
vocation  lay  in  another  direction,  as  he  was  incomparably  too 
deeply  religious  and  too  thoroughly  honest  not  to  have  obeyed 
the  call  of  Ood  at  any  cost,  had  such  a  favour  been  voachsafed  to 
It  in  said,  whatever  his  dislike  of  physical  force  may  have 
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been  in  after-life,  that  he  unquestionably  knew  how  to  use  the 
argumentwn  hacidinum  in  his  early  days ;  and  that  more  than  one 
student  was  made  to  feel  the  effects  thereof,  when  attempting  ill- 
natured  jokes  on  the  herculean  Celt.  During  his  residence  abroad 
he  had  some  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  fearful  efifeets  of  the 
French  Revolution  j  and  it  is  probable  that  a  remembrance  of  these 
scenes,  added  to  his  own  admirably  keen  common  sense,  saved  him 
from  leading  his  countrymen  on  to  deeds  of  open  violence.  He  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  the  memorable  year  of  1798.  For  some 
time  he  failed  to  obtain  practice ;  for  who  would  confide  their  case 
to  a  young  Catholic  lawyer,  when  the  fact  of  his  creed  alone  would 
bo  sufficient  to  condemn  his  client  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant  juries, 
judges,  and  attorneys  ?  His  maiden  speech  was  made  in  opposition 
to  the  Union,  even  as  his  life  was  spent  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  the  reversal  of  that  most  fatal  measure.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Boyal  Exchange,  Dublin,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799, 
to  petition  against  it ;  but  even  as  O'Connell  was  denouncing,  in  his 
most  eloquent  language,  the  new  attempt  at  national  degradation, 
Major  Sirr  and  his  file  of  military  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and 
separated  the  assembly.  O'ConneU  now  retired  into  private  life, 
and,  with  the  marvellous  foresight  of  true  genius,  devoted  himself 
to  storing  up  that  forensic  knowledge  which  he  felt  sure  he  should 
one  day  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances  in  which  O'ConneU's  legal 
acumen  saved  the  lives  of  his  countrymen,  is  known  as  the  '^  Done- 
raile  Conspiracy  /'  and  as  all  the  facts  are  eminently  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  Ireland  at  that  period,  and  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  I  shall  relate 
the  circumstances.  Several  Protestant  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doneraile,  had  been  making  those  abortive  efforts  to 
<<  convert "  their  tenants  from  Popery,  which  usually  end  in  no  small 
amount  of  ill-feeling  on  both  sides ;  another  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  want  of  common  sense  and  common  hu- 
manity, had  devoted  himself  to  hunting  out  real  or  eupposed  rebels. 
This  gentleman  had  at  last  brought  on  himself  an  armed  attack,  for 
which  he  deserved  little  pity.  He  contrived,  however,  to  capture 
one  of  his  assailants,  who,  of  course,  was  hung.  The  gentlemen 
having  thus  excited  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  pointed  to  the 
results  of  their  own  folly  as  though  these  results  had  been  the 
cause  of  it;    and  an  informer  came  forward,  who,    with    the 
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on  the  verj  same  evidence,  a  Terdict  of  goilty  had  been  gxren 
S^turdaj.     Ab  an  act,  howerer,  of  great  clemency,  the  men 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  six  days,  were  now  ohJy 
ported- 

During  the  time  of  0'Ck)nnell'8  retirement  and  study,  he  had 
too  many  opportunities  of  knowing  how  little  justice  was  lik^j  to 
be  meted  out  to  Irishmen  accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  poHticad 
crimes ;  and,  doubtless,  he  directed  his  studies  to  those  special  pointB 
most  likely  to  be  helpful  hereafter.     Bobert  Enmiet's  ezecatioii 
took  place  in  October,  1803 ;  and  from  that  hour,  until  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  office,  in  1806,  Ireland  was  ruled  by  martial  lair. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  trial  by  jury  were  suspended,  and  the 
jails  and  transport  ships  were  crowded  with  the  yictims  of  mili- 
tary ferocity  and  magisterial  vengeance.    In  the  debate  of  1805, 
when  the  Catholic  petition  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons  by    Mr.   Fox,  and    treacherously  opposed    by   Pitt,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  exclaimed,  speaking  of  the  Irish  Catholics:  "I  knov 
them  well ;  and  I  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  is  good 
in  them,  they  owe  to  themselves ;  whatever  is  bad  in  them,  they 
owe  to  you,  and  to  your  bad  government."    Mr.  Grattan  accused 
the  English  Tories  of  "  running  about  like  old  women  in  search  of 
old  prejudices ;  preferring  to  buy  foreign  allies  by  subsidies,  rather 
Hum  to  subsidize  fellmv-subjects  by  privileges.**    He  might  have  said 
by  justice,  for  the  Irish  have  never  asked  for  privileges ;  they  ask 
simply  for  the  same  justice   as  is  shown    to  Englisb  subjects. 
Mr.  Foster,  the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  de- 
clared that,  "  under  the  Union  Act,  by  compact,  the  Protestant 
boroughs  were  suppressed,  and  a  compensation  of  £1,400,000  paid 
to  Protestant  owners,  and  not  one  shilling  to  the  Catholics.'* 

O^Connell  came  prominently  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  1 8 1 0.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin, 
to  petition  for  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  at  which  the  High  Sheriff  of  that 
city  presided,  and  many  distinguished  men  were  present — a  proof 
that,  however  corrupted  Irish  Parliaments  may  have  been  by  EngUsh 
gold,  there  was  still  some  advantage  to  be  gained  to  the  country  by 
possessing  even  a  partial  independence.  O'ConnelFs  speech  was  pub- 
lished, and  circulated  widely.  To  give  the  full  details  of  his  career 
as  a  leader  of  the  people,  would  require  a  volume  the  size  of  the 
present  work ;  to  give  even  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  outline* 
>vould  require  several  chapters :  I  can  but  hope  that  some  able  hand 
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will  take  up  the  subject,  and  with  ^qual  earnestness  do  I  hope  that  it 
may  be  some  one  really  capable  of  doing  justice  to  it.  One  who  would 
write  the  "Life  and  Times  of  O'Connell"  as  such  a  work  should  be 
written,  would  require  to  bring  more  than  ordinary  abilities  to  the 
task,  and  would  deserve,  at  the  hands  of  ^is  countrymen,  the  highest 
expression  of  gratitude  which  they  could  give.  Such  a  work  would 
be  incomparably  the  noblest  monument  which  could  be  dedicated  to 
his  memory. 

The  Clare  election  is  undoubtedly  the  culminating  point  in 
O'Connell's  career.     Men  stood  aghast  in  amazement  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  man  who  presumed  to  make  such  an  attempt.    Even 
his  friends  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest,   or 
that  he  was  wise.     His  success  was  a  splendid  example  of  what 
the  energy  and   determination  of  one  single  man  could  accom- 
plish.    Well  might  the  Lord  Chancellor  declare  that  "  this  busi- 
ness must  bring  the  Roman   Catholic  question  to  a  crisis  and 
a  conclusion."     The  words  were  prophetic ;  the  prophecy  was' real- 
ized.     On  the   5th  of  March,    1829,  Mr.  Peel  moved  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  "to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
the  civil  disabilities  of  his  Majesty's  Koman  Catholic  subjects." 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  188.      On  the  15th  of 
May,  1829,   O'Connell  appeared  in  the  House  to  take  his  seat. 
He  was  introduced  by  Lords  Ebiington  and  Dungannon.     The 
House  was  thronged.     The  very  peeresses  came  to  gaze  upon  the 
arch-agitator,  expecting  to  see  a  demagogue,  and  to  hear  an 
Irish  brogue.     There  were  whispers  of  surprise  when  they  saw  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  who  could  speak,  with  the  versatility  of  true 
talent,  to  suit  his  audience.     The  card  containing  the  oath  was 
handed  to  O'Connell ;  he  read  a  portion  of  it  over  in  an  audible 
voice — the  portion  which  required  him  to  say  that  "  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints,  as  now  practised  in  the  Church  of  Some,  are  impious  and 
idolatrous ;"  and  to  deny  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope,  which 
never  existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  its  framers.     With 
a  courteous  bow  he  said,  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
House  :  "  I  decline,  Mr.  Clerk,  to  take  this  oath :  part  of  it  I  know 
to  be  false ;  another  part  I  believe  not  to  be  true." 

Again  he  sought  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Clare,  and  again  he 
was  returned  by  them.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1829,  the  royal  sig- 
nature was  affixed  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  and  Irishmen  were 
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no  longer  refused  the  rights  of  citirens  because  they  reelected  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  came  to  Ireland 
as  Chief  Secretary,  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  enlai^ment 
of  mind  and  the  native  genius  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.     EQs  abilities,  however  great,  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  understand  a  nationality  distinct  &om  his  own ;  and  hence 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  Irish,  either  to  his  credit,  or  for  their 
advantage.-   From  the  ye^  1815  to  1817  the  conduct  of  the  £n^- 
lisb  Parliament  towards  Ireland  was  regulated  with  the  nicest 
attention  to  the  movements  of  the  Greneral  who  ruled  the  Continent. 
In  1817  an  Act  was  passed,  which,  with  admirable  policy,  excused 
Catholic  officers,  naval  and  military,  from  forswearing  transubstan- 
tiation.     In  1821  George  lY.  visited  Ireland.     It  was  the  first 
time  that  an  English  King  had  come  to  Ireland  as  the  acknow* 
ledged  sovereign  of  the  people.     Their  hopes  were  high ;  and  the 
deference  for  royalty,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Celt,  had 
at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  expressing  itself.     All  that  loyalty 
could  do  was  done;  all  that  the  warmest  heart  could  say  was 
said.    The  King  appeared  impressed  by  demonstrations  so  entirely 
new  to  him ;  he  wore  a  large  bunch  of  shamrocks  constantly  during 
his  brief  stay ;  but  before  the  shamrocks  were  faded,  Irish  wants 
and  Irish  loyalty  were  alike  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1824  the  subject  of  Irish  disturbances  was  carefully 
inquired  into  by  Select  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Some  extracts  from  their  repoits  will  give  the  best  and  most  correct 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  from  the  Union  to  the  year  1834, 
when  another  investigation  was  made.  In  1807  the  county  Limerick 
was  alarmingly  disturbed.  In  1812  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Westmeath,  Bosconmion,  and  the 
King's  county,  were  the  theatre  of  the  same  sanguinary  tumults. 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  remained  under  the  Insurrection  Act  until 
1818.  In  1820  there  were  serious  disturbances  in  G^way,  and  in 
1821,  in  Limerick. 

These  disturbances  are  thus  accounted  for  Maxwell  Blacker, 
Esq.,  Barrister,  who  was  appointed  to  administer  the  Insurrection 
Act,  in  1822,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tip|)erary :  "The 
immediate  cause  of  the  disturbance  I  consider  to  be  the  great 
increase  of  population,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  after  the 
war ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay 
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the  rent  or  the  tithes  that  Bad  been  paid  when  the  country  was 
prosperous."  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  Crown  Solicitor  of  the 
Munster  Circuit  for  seventeen  years,  was  iasked :  *^  Do  you  attribute 
the  inflammable  state  of  the  population  to  the  state  of  misery  in 
which  they  generally  are f *  "I  do,  to  a  great  extent ;  I  seldom 
knew  any  instance  when  there  was  sufficient  employment  for  the 
people  that  they  were  inclined  to  be  disturbed ;  if  they  had  plenty 
of  work  and  employment,  they  are  generally  peaceable."  John 
Leslie  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  his  examination,  states  :  **  I  thii^k  the 
proximate  cause  [of  the  disturbances]  is  the  extreme  physical 
misery  of  the  peasantry,  coupled  with  their  liability  to  be  called 
upon  for  the  payment  of  different  charges,  which  it  is  often  per- 
fectly impossible  for  them  to  meet."  Matthew  Singleton,  Esq., 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police  in  the  Queen's  county,  said,  on  his  ex- 
amination :  "I  have  seen,  and  I  know  land  to  be  set  one-third  above 
its  value." 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  more  of  this  evidence,  for  the  details 
are  always  the  same.  The  people  were  almost  starving.  They 
could  scarcely  get  a  sufficiency  of  the  poorest  food,  yet  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  rent  and  tithes  far  above  the  value  of  their  land. 
If  they  were  unable,  they  were  thrown  out  upon  the  wayside  to 
die  like  dogs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outrages  thus  perpetrated  were 
very  fearful.  Every  man's  hand  was  against  them,  and  their  hand 
was  against  every  man.  They  shot  their  landlords,  and  they 
"  carded  "  the  tithe-proctors.  Gentlemen's  houses  were  barricaded, 
even  in  the  daytime.  Many  families  of  the  higher  classes  lived  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  windows  were  made  bullet-proof;  the  doors 
were  never  opened  after  nightfall.  It  was  a  fearful  state  of  society 
for  a  Christian  country,  and  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  it  was  surely 
on  those  who  had  caused  it.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  produced  any  effect  upon  the  men  who  heard  them, 
and  who  alone  had  it  in  their  po^er  to  apply  the  remedy.  Still 
something  was  done ;  atid  although  it  is  one  of  the  stern  facts  of 
history,  one  can  scarcely  choose  but  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  planned  and  carried  out  such  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland. 

The  "  second  reformation"  was  commenced  in  1827.  The  Ca- 
tholic priests  were  challenged  to  controversy ;  even  laymen  inter- 
fered.    Theology  and  theological  differences  became  the  town  and 
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table-talk  of  Ireland.  Bibles  and  tracts  were  distributed  in  all 
directions  amongst  the  starving  poor,  food  and  clothing  were  occa- 
sionally added ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  inducements, 
the  people  starved  and  remained  Catholics.  Writs  of  ejectment 
were  then  tried ;  and  the  Irish  poor  had  their  choice  between  the 
Bible  and  beggary — but  they  chose  beggary. 

So  far  did  the  Bible  craze  go,  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  mono- 
mania. One  noble  lord,  to  show  his  reverence  for  that  book,  and 
to  convince  his  tenantry  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  it,  flung 
every  volume  of  his  library  into  the  lake  of  his  demesne,  and  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  which  commanded  him  to  feed  the  hungry, 
refused  to  feed  them  unless  they  complied  with  his  commands. 
Moore's  satires  were,  unquestionably,  the  best  weapons  against  such 
fanaticism.  Sheil  wrote  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  hundreds  of 
pens  wrote  in  the  American  papers.  A  loud  cry  of  **  Shame  1"  arose 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  the  echo  reached  the  ears  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement ;  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  futile  attempt. 

The  influence  of  Irish  emigrants  in  America  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  Large  sums  of  money  poured  in  from  that  country 
to  swell  the  Catholic  rent,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
were  employed  by  O'Connell  in  providing  for  men  who  had  been 
ejected  by  .their  landlords,  for  refusing  either  to  believe  a  creed,  or 
to  give  a  vote  contrary  to  their  conscience.  He  even  threatened  to 
buy  up  the  incumbrances  on  some  of  these  gentlemen's  estates,  to 
foreclose  their  mortgages,  and  to  sell  them  out.  His  threat,  added 
to  his  well-known  determination,  was  not  without  its  effect. 

The  whole^  subject  of  Irish  emigration  may  be  safely  predicted 
to  be  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  future  fate  of  Great  Britain. 
lb  is  true  that,  at  this  moment,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
English  nation  to  conciliate  America ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
Americans  will  be  disposed  to  accept  present  flattery  as  a  com- 
pensation for  past  injustice,  and  scarcely  past  contempt.  A  better 
knowledge  of  Irish  history  might  prevent  some  fatal  mistakes  on 
both  side^  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  a  duty  to 
devote  the  concluding  pages  of  this  History  to  this  impoitant 
subject 

The  great  tide  of  western  emigration  was  undoubtedly  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  sufierings  of  the  famine  year ;  but  these  suflerings 
were  in  themselves  an  eflect,  rather  than  a  cause;  and  we  must 
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look  to  more  remote  history  for  the  origin  of  the  momentous  exodus. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  well  6bserved,  that  **  when  a  man  leaves  his 
country  for  oi^e  subject  to  foreign  rule,  it  must,  in  general,  be  that  he 
does  not  care  for  it,  or  that  it  does  not  care  for  him ;  it  must  either 
be  that  he  is  so  little  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  that  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  those  of  another ;  or  that  he 
despises  the  latter  sufficiently  to  look  forward  to  replacing  them  by 
those  of  his  own.'**  No  unprejudiced  person  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  which  of  these  causes  has  been  most  active  in  producing  Irish 
emigration.  The  Irishman's  love  of  home  and  of  his  native  land,  is 
a  fact  beyond  all  dispute :  his  emigration,  then,  can  have  no  other 
cause  than  this,  that  his  country,  or  the  country  which  governs 
his  native  land,  does  not  care  for  him ;  and  when  We  find  noble 
lords  and  honorable  members  suggesting  **  the  more  emigration 
the  better,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  the  victim  to  indifference, 
if  not  to  absolute  dislike.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Irishman  did  not 
care  for  his  country,  and  if  the  Englishman,  when  planted  in 
Ireland,  did  not  become  equally  discontented  and  rather  more  in- 
dignant than  his  predecessors  under  English  rule  in  Ireland,  the 
arrangement  might  be  a  very  admirable  one ;  but  Irishmen,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  do  not  forget  their  country, 
neither  do  they  forget  why  they  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
it.  A  work  has  been  published  lately  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  in  America.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very 
able  writer  did  not  give  statistics  and  facts,  as  well  as  inferences 
and  anecdotes.  A  history  of  the  Irish  in  America,  should  in- 
clude statistics  which  could  not  be  disputed,  and  facts  which 
could  not  be  denied.  The  facts  in  the  work  alluded  to  are  abun- 
dant, and  most  important;  but  they  should  have  been  prefaced 
by  an  account  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  emigration,  and  as 
accurate  statistics  as  possible  of  its  results. 

Some  few  English  writers  have  had  the  honesty  to  admit  that 
their  colonial  policy  has  not  been  the  most  admirable ;  "nor  should 
we  forget,"  says  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  "  that 
the  spirit  in  which  these  colonies  were  ruled  from  England  was  one, 
in  the  main,  of  intense  selfishness.  The  answer  of  Seymour,  an 
English  Attorney-General  under  William  and  Mary,  or  towards 

'  Own,—Hi«tqTy  of  (he  United  Statee,  p.  3.  Ludlow  and  Haghes ;  Macmillan, 
London,  1862.  Ilie  title  of  this  work  is  eingidArly  infelicitous,  for  it  is  merely 
a  sketchy  and  not  very  clear  account  of  the  late  war  in  America. 
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the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  request  of  Vir- 
ginia^ for  a  college,  when  her  delegate  begged  him  to  con- 
sider that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  souls  to  be  saved  as  well 
as  the  people  of  England :  **  Souls !  damn  your  souls !  plant  to- 
bacco!*' is  scarcely  an  unfair  exponent  of  that  spirit.'  Another 
writer  says :  "  Historians,  in  treating  of  the  American  rebellion, 
have  confined  their  argum'^nts  too  exclusively  to  the  question  of 
internal  taxation,  and  the  right  or  policy  of  exercising  this  pre- 
rogative. The  true  source  of  the  rebellion  lay  deeper — in  our 
traditional  colonial  policy."'  One  more  quotation  must  suffice : 
"  The  legal  rights  of  those  colonies  have  been  perpetually  violated. 
Those  which  were  strong  enough  were  driven  to  separation ;  those 
which  adhered  to  us  in  that  great  contest,  or  which  we  have  sub- 
sequently acquired  or  founded,  are  either  denied  constitutions,  or, 
if  the  local  authorities  oppose  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
find  their  constitutions  changed,  suspended,  or  annulled."*  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  original  colonists  of  AmeHca  were  princi- 
pally Englishmen,  who  were  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
religious  intolerance ;  yet  no  sooner  had  they  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  home,  than  they  commenced  to  practise  even 
more  fearful  persecutions  on  others  than  those  from  which  they 
had  fled.  There  was  one  honorable  exception ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  fled  from  persecution  in  England,  never,  even  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  attempted  the  slightest  persecution, 
religious,  social,  or  legal. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  first  emi^ants  to  America  from 
the  British  dominions,  could  not  have  had  any  special .  attachment 
to  the  country  they  had  left ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  feelings 
were  embittered  against  the  mother  country  before  their  departure 
from  her  shores ;  and  after  that  departure  she  did  nothing  to  allay 
the  irritation,  but  much  to  increase  it  For  several  centuries  after 
the  arrival  of  the  "  May  Flower,"  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
England  and  Ireland  were,  probably,  tolerably  equal,  and  by  no 
means  numerous.  It  was  not  an  age  of  statistics,  and  no  accurate 
statistics  can  be  given. 

The  disruption  between  the  States  and  England,  or  rather  the 

«  SpirU.— History  of  the  United  SiaUs,  p.  7. 

^  Policy. — Morley*8  Burkty  p.  153. 

*  AnnuUed,  —Historical  and  PhUosopfucal  JSssays,  Senior,  voL  L  p.  197. 
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causes  which  led  to  it,  re-opened  whatever  feelings  there  may  have 
been  against  the  mother  country,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
its  bitterness  a  hundredfold.  The  tide  of ,  Irish  emigration  had 
set  in  even  then — slowly,  indeed,  but  surely;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Irish  in  America,  few  though  they  were,  became  the 
foremost  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion,  and  were  amongst  the  first 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  States  obtained  a  glorious  free^ 
dom — ^a  freedom  which,  on  the  whole,  they  have  used  wisely  and 
well;  and  even  their  bitterest  enemies  cannbt  deny  that  they 
have  formed  a  powerful  nation — a  nation  which  may  yet  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Let  us  endeavour  now  to  estimate  in  some 
degree  the  influence  of  Irish  emigration  on  American  society.  If  the 
history  of  Ireland  were  written  in  detail  up  to  the  present  day,  fully 
one-fourth  the  detail  should  comprise  a  history  of  the  Irish  in 
America.  Never  in  the  world's  history  has  an  emigration  been  so 
continuous  or  so  excessive ;  never  in  the  world's  history  have  emi* 
grants  continued  so  inseparably  united,  politically  and  socially,  to  the 
country  which  they  have  left.  The  cry  of  "Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  is 
uttered  as  loudly  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  as  on  the  shores  (ff 
the  Shannon.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  statistics 
of  the  number  of  Irish  in  America,  but  a  fair  approximation  may  be 
obtained  The  population  of  America,  according  to  a  recent  writer, 
was,  in  1840,  17,063,353  ;  in  1850,  it  had  risen  to  23,191,876;  it 
b  now  [1868J,  35,000,000.  In  1842,  the  imports  were  in  value, 
$100,162,087;  the  exports,  $104,691,534;  and  the  tonnage  was 
2,092,391.  In  1859,  the  imports  were  $383,768,130  ;  the  exports 
were  $356,789,462;  and  the  tonnage  was  5,146,037.  This  in- 
crease is  beyond  all  historical  precedence,  and  a  future  his- 
^  torian,  who  found  such  amazing  statistics  of  increase,  and 
knew  nothing  of  emigration,  would  be  strangely  puzzled 
to  account  for  it.  But  if  he  searched  the  files  of  an  old  ^ 
English  or  Irish  newspaper  office,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  creed  or  politics  of  its  proprietors,  he  would  soon  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  the  Irish  Times,  the  leading 
Irish  paper  of  the  day,  he  would  find  the  following  reference  to  the 
present  history  of  Ireland  :  **  The  Emigration  Comnussioners  notice 
with  some  surprise  the  fact,  that,  during  the  past  year  [1867],  the 
emigrants  from  Ireland  were  better  clothed,  and  carried  with  them 
better  furnished  Hts,  than  either  the  English  or  foreign  emigrants. 
During  the  past  year,  51,000  Irish  emigrants  left  Liverpool  alo; 
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journey  too  long  or  too  dangerous,  when  even  a  single  soul  may  be 
concerned.  Let  him  judge  for  himself  of  the  prudence  of  the  same 
priests,  even  as  regards  the  temporal  affairs  of  their  flocks,  and  see 
how,  where  they  are  free  to  do  so,  they  are  the  foremost  to  help  them, 
even  in  the  attainment  of  worldly  prosperity.  Let  him  send  for 
Sadlier*s  Catholic  Directory  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
count  over  the  Catholic  population  o^  each  diocese ;  read  the  names 
of  priests  and  nuns,  and  see  how  strong  the  Iri§h  element  is  there. 
Nay,  let  him  send  for  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best  written 
of  the  Protestant  American  serials,  and  he  will  find  an  account  of 
Catholics  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  to  be  feared  few  Eng- 
lish Protestants  would  have  the  honesty  to  write,  and  few  English 
Protestant  serials  the  courage  to  publish,  however  strong  their  con- 
victions. The  magazine  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  the 
articles  were  published  in  the  numbers  for  April  and  May,  1868,  and 
are  entitled  *^  Our  Eoman  Catholic  Brethren."  Perhaps  a  careful 
perusal  of  them  would,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  Irish  question.  The  writer,  though  avowing  himself  a'  Protes- 
tant, and  declaring  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  would  he 
be  induced  to  believe  in  miracles,  has  shown,  with  equal  candour 
and  attractiveness,  what  the  Catholic  Church  is,  and  what  it  can 
do,  when  free  and  unfettered.  He  shows  it  to  be  the  truest  and  best 
friend  of  humanity^  he  shows  it  to  care  most  tenderly  for  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted  ;  and  he  shows,  above  all,  how  the  despised,  exiled 
Irish  are  its  best  and  truest  supports ;  how  the  ''  kitchen  often  puts 
the  parlour  to  the  blush ;"  and  the  self-denial  of  the  poor  Irish 
girl  assists  not  a  little  in  erecting  the  stately  temples  to  the 
Almighty,  which  are  springing  up  in  that  vast  continent  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  are  only  lessened  by  the  demands  made  on  the  same 
willing  workers  for  the  poor  father  and  mother,  the  young 
brother  or  sister,  who  are  supported  in  their  poverty  by  the  alms 
sent  them  freely,  generously,  and  constantly  by  the  Irish  servant- 
girl. 

Nor  have  the  Catholics  of  America  overlooked  the  importance  of 
literary  culture.  A  host  of  cheap  books  and  serials  are  in  circula- 
tion, and  are  distributed  largely  and  freely  in  convent  schools/ 
collegiate  establishments,  and  oonntij  parishes;  and  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  religioos  neceadties  of  the  great  mass  of  non- 
Catholics,  of  which,  anfortmiately,  English  Catholics  are  oblivious, 
tracts  are  published  in  thcmtaadg  fo  general  reading,  and  given  to 
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travellers  in  the  railcani,  and  steamboats.  Nor  has  a  higher  class 
of  literature  been  overlooked.  The  gifted  superior  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul  has  been  mainly  instromental  in  getting  up  and 
superintending  the  labours  of  the  CaihoUe  Publication  Society,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  multitude  of  valuable  worl^  it  has  pubhshed, 
sends  forth  its  monthly  magazine,  well  entitled  The  C<Uholic  World, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  best  serial  of  its  kind,  and  may  vie 
with  those  conducted  by  the  most  gifted  Protestant  writers  of  the 
day,  while  it  is  far  superior  to  anything  which  has  as  yet  been 
published  by  the  Catholics  of  this  country.     ' 

Such  is  a  brief  outline,  and  scarcely  even  an  outline,  of  the  prescfU 
history  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  our  people 
are  in  one  country,  while  their  bodies  are  in  another.  There  is 
another  phase  of  this  present  history  on  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  dwelt  much  longer;  I  mean  the  political  union  between 
America  and  Ireland.  So  long  as  Irish  emigration  continues — ^I 
should  rather  say,  so  long  as  real  Irish  grievances  are  permitted  to 
continue — so  long  will  this  state  of  things  be  dangerous  to  England. 
Justice  to  Ireland  may  be  refused  with  impunity  just  so  long  as 
there  is  peace  between  England  and  America ;  but  who  shall  dare 
predict  how  long  that  peace  will  continue,  when,  as  must  assuredly 
happen  in  a  fe\  short  years,  the  Irish  in  America,  or.  their  direct 
descendants,  shaii  form  the  preponderating  class,  and  therefore 
guide  the  political  affairs  of  that  mighty  people ) 

The  maps  which  are' appended  to  this  edition  of  the  lUustraied 
History  of  Ireland^  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  not  only  interesting, 
but  important.  Irishmen  in  America  will  see,  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  family  names,  the  territories  in  Ireland  formerly  held  by 
their  ancestors.  Statistics  showing  the  fearful  depopulation  of  the 
country,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  boasts  of  those  who  advo- 
cated it,  has  not  benefited  those  who  remain,  will  be  found  in 
another  map.  The  third  map  is  not  less  important ;  by  that  will 
be  seen  the  immense  preponderance  of  Catholics  to  Protestants; 
and  it  will  suggest,  no  doubt,  to  thoughtful  minds,  the  injustice 
of  sacrificing  the  multitude  to  the  individual  few. 

A  few  words  must  also  be  said  about  the  two  full-page  illus- 
trations which  have  been  added  to  this  Edition.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  life  of  O'Connell  has  been  chosen  for  the 
one ;  and,  alas !  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrences  in  Iiish 
history,  from  the  first  English  invasion  to  the  present  di^,  ktt 
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been  chosen  for  the  other.  In  the  engraving  of  O'Connell,  it  iru 
impassible  to  preserve  the  likeness,  u  the  expression  demanded  by 
the  incident  could  not  be  produced  from  anj  of  the  portraits  ex- 
tant :  with  regard  to  the  eviction  scene,  it  is  unfortunately  true  to 
the  life.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Magaire's/ruAtn^ffxrica,  will 
recognize  the  special  subject  represented.  Those  who  read  the  Irish 
local  papers  of  the  day,  may  continually  peruse  accounts  of  evic- 
tions; but  only  an  eyewitness  can  describe  the  misery  and  despair 
of  the  unfortunate  victims.  When  shall  the  picture  be  reversed  t 
When  will  Irishmen  return  from  America;  finding  it  possible  to  he 
as  free  and  as  prosperous  het'e  t  Finding  that  a  m^n  who  is  wil- 
ling to  toil  may  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  bis  labour,  and  that 
a  man  may  have  the  rights  of  men ; — then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
we  hope  that  Irish  histoiy  will,  for  the  future,  be  a  record  of  post 
injustice,  amply  compensated  for  by  present  equity. 
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Thx  letter  given  below,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
Protestant  dergyman,  appesis  to. me  of  such  importance,  that  I 
place  it  here  to  be  a  permanent  record  for  the  future  historian  of 
Ireland,  as  an  important  opinion  on  the  present  histoiy  of  this 
oountry,  but  too  well  supported  by  &cts. 

TO  ISAAC  BUTT,   KQ.,  LL.l^, 

Mt  dxar  BoTT,*If  STery  other  man  in  the  world  entertained  doubts  of 
my  ainoerity,  you,  at  least,  would  give  me  credit  for  honesty  and  just  inten« 
tiobs.    I  write  to  you  accordingly,  because  my  mind  has  been  stirred  to  its 
inmost  depths  by  the  iierusal  of  your  address  in  my  natiTe  city  of  Limerick. 
I  do  not  regard  the  subject  of  your  address  as  a  political  one.    It  ought  to  be 
regarded  solely  as  a  question  of  humanity,  justice,  common  sense, 'and  common 
honesty.    1  wish  my  lot  had  never  been  cast  in  rural  places.     As  a  clergyman,  ^ 
I  hear  what  neither  landlords  nor  agents  ever  heard.    1  see  the  depression 
of  the  pSople ;  their  sighs  and  groans  are  before  me.    They  are  brought  so  low 
as  often  to  praise  and  glorify  those  whom,  in  their  secret  hearts,  are  the  objects 
of  abhorrence.    AU  this  came  out  gradually  before  me.    Nor  did  I  feel  as  I 
ought  to  have  felt  in  their  behalf  until,  in  my  own  person  and  purse,  I  became 
the  victim  of  a  system  of  tyranny  which  cries  from  6arth  to  heaven  for  relief. 
Were  I  to  narrate  my  own  story,  it  would^startle  many  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.    There  are  good  landlords^never  a  better  than  the  late  Lord  I>own- 
shire,  or  the  living  and  beloved  Lord  Roden.    But  there  are  too  many  of 
another  state  of  feeling  and  action.    There  are  estates  in  the  north  where  the 
■crew  is  never  withdrawn  from  its  circuitous  and  oppressive  work.    Tenant^ 
right  is  an  unfortunate  ivnd  delusive  affair,  simply  because  it  \a  invariably  used 
to  the  landlord's  advantage^    Bere  we  have  an  election  in  prospect,  and  in 
many  counties  no  farmer  wiU  be  permitted  to  think  or  act  for  himself.    What 
right  any  one  man  has  to  demand  the  surrender  of  another^s  vote  I  never 
oould  see.    It  is  an  act  of  sheer  felony— a  perfect  "  stand-and-deliver*'  aflEur. 
To  hear  a  man  slavishly  and  timorously,  say,  "  I  must  give  my  Tote  as  the 
landlord  Mriahes,"  is  an  admission  that  tiie  Legislature,  which  bestowed  the 
right  of  voting  on  the  tenant,  should  not  see  him  robbed  of  his  ri^t,  or  sub- 
sequentiy  scourged  or  banished  from  house  and  land,  because  he  disregarded 
a  landlord's  nod,  or  the  menace  of  a  land-agent.    At  no  littie  hasaid  of  losing 
Iks  friendship  of  some  who  are  high,  and  good,  and  kind,  I  write  as  I  now  do. 

Yoon^  my  dear  Batt|  yery  sinoerdy, 

THOMAa  Dbsit. 
DundcoBi  GIoii^  e<k  Dow%  Sept  7»  186a; 
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Abbey,  the  BUck,  Rilkenay,  3ia 

.of  MellifoDt^  2:n. 

of  St.  Maty,  317. 

of  Holy  Cross,  3i7. 

of  Dunbrody,  289. 

ol  Tintera,  317. 

of  St  Samur's,  Dublin,  3ia 

of  St  Thomai  tbe  Martyr^  287. 

of  Boyle,  316. 
Aberorombie,  Sir  Ralph,  623. 
Act  of  Emancipation  paased,  647. 
Adamnan,  St,  172.  ' 

Adrian'8  Bull,  274. 
Aedh,  St,  221. 
AenffUB,  St,  179-hi8Feetology,  )80— 

his  Chromcle,  41. 
Aengus  Grove,  Synod  at,  227. 
AenguB,    King,  baptism  of,    123 — ^his 
death,     130  —  ancestor   of     the 
.     O'Keeffes,     O^SuUivans,     O'Cal* 

lahans,  and  MacCarthys,  130. 
Africa,   Phoenician    circumnavigation 

of,  69. 
Agrarian    outrages  and  their  causes, 

G13. 
Agricola,  95. 

Aideadh  Chonchobair,  legend  of,  127. 
Ailbhtf,  Princess,  106, 
Ainmire,  Hugh,  167. 
All  Hallows  Eve,  88ii. 
AlUn.  St,  177. 
Amalgaidh,  King,  and  his  seTen  sons, 

123. 
Amato,  prelate  who  consecrated  St 

Patrick,  115. 
Amiaff  the  Dane,  195— in  Dublin,  191. 
Ancient  pitcher,  2401* 

Hreplaoes,  240.  \ 

shoes.  252. 

broo(^,  2701 

boot  25L 


Andrew,  St.,  Church o^  inHeoiy  n.'t 

time,  272. 
Anglo-Irish  and  old  Irish,  their  diffe- 
rences at  Kilkenny,  487. 
Ajinals  of  Ulster,   39— compiled    by 
Four  Masters,    51— accounts  in, 
confirmed   ab    exira,  68— |)oetry 
from,  198— kept  with  great  care, 
233— dedication  of  RH — quotations 
from,  58,  59,  75,  88,  90,  94,  132, 
144,  198,  199,  218,  232n,  265^  283, 
388,  307,  312n,  313. 
of  Ti^hemach,  48. 
of  Ims  MacNerinn,  39. 
of  Innisfallen,  39, 

of  Boyle,  39.  • 

of  Clonmacnois,  60fi. 
of  Loch  C6,  115. 
of  BalUtore,  630. 
preserved  by  Celtic  Race,  67. 
Auselm,    St,     commends    the    Irish 

prelates,  229. 
Antiquities    of   pre-Christian    Erinu, 

148. 
Antwerp,  Irish  soldiers  in,  478. 
Aqua  vjoi  and  aqua  vittt»,  245. 
Architecture  of  Tara,  167. 
A  rdmore  round  tower,  237. 
Armagh,  See  of.  114— founded,  126— 

streets  of,  187n. 
Arnold  on  pedigree,  85n — on  history 

taught  oy  verse,  86n. 
Athlone,  siege  of,  568— castle  o(  314 

—bridge  built,  308#i. 
Attacotti,  revolt  of  the,  96. 
Augustinians,  Order  of,  316. 


B. 


Baohall  Isn,  St    Patrick's,   114— its 

wanton  destruction,  115. 
Ballitore,  sufferings  in,  630. 
Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye,  64. 
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Baobha,  the  Lady,  43. 
Banqueting  hall  at  Tara,  166. 
Ha))ti8m,  ceremonies  at,  229. 
Baraid,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  19S. 
Barbadoes,  the  Irish  sent  as  slaves  to^ 

515. 
Bardft  of  Erinn,  or  fil^,  40. 
Barretts,  feud  between  Cusaoks  and, 

332. 
Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  on  the  Is0t  night 

of  Irish  Parliament,  639. 
Barry,  an  Irishman,  601. 
Barrya  and  Roches,  445. 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  61. 
of  Sliabh  Mis.  75. 
at  Taillten,  75. 
between  the  Firboigs  JMid  Toatha 

D^  Dananns,  62. 
Connor,  343. 
of  GeisiU,  78n. 
of  Bealagh  Mughna  (Ballaghmoon), 

Kildare,  193. 
of  Dundalk,  201. 
of  Sulcoit,  near  Tipperary,  205. 
of  Belach-Lechta,    near   Macroom, 

00.  Cork,  207. 
of  Glen-Mama  (Glen  of  the  Gap), 

near  Dunlavin,  208. 
of  Clontarf,  214. 
of  Downpatrick,  325. 
of  Benburb,  493. 
Of  theBoyne,  563. 
of  Aughrim,  570. 
of  the  Ford  of  Comar,  Westmeath, 

160. 
of  Magh-I^ath,  171. 
of  Almhain  (near  Kildare),  186. 
of  Besertcreaght,  332. 
of  St.  CalUxtus*  day,  352. 
of  Ford  of  the  Biscuits*.  451. 
Beare,  0*Sullivan,  hi8  History,  534. 
Beasts,  the  three,  to  be  bunted,  517. 
Bede's  account  of  Ireland,  79 — 6n  Irish 

saints,  173. 
Be1g[ium,  MSS.  preserved  in,  46. 
Beltinae,  or  fire  of  Baal,  119 — origin 

of,  164. 
Benignus,  St.,  8t  Patrick's  successor 

in  the  See  of  Armagh,  116. 
Berchan.  St.,  162. 
Beresford  faction,  616. 
Bill,  curious,  of  a  play,  547n. 
tlishoiw,  Protestant,  iodifiereni  about 

regular  ordination,  536. 
Black  Death.  86. 
Blefed  or  i)e8tilence,  162. 
Bog  butter  and  cheese,  846. 


Bohan,  Hnmphiey  de,  270. 

Bonnell,  his  statistics,  540. 
Book,  a,  given  for  a  ransom,  377* 
Books  preserved,  list  of,  39,  44— Hat 

of  lost,  39,  40. 
Book  of  Chronioum  Sootorum,  39. 
of  Laws,  40. 
of  Ballymote,  37. 
of  Lieinster,  40. 

of  Leeain,  37— when  written,  50ii. 
Annals  of  Ulster,  39. 

of  Innisf alien,  39. 
of  Boyle,  39. 
of  Four  Masters,  5L> 
of  Ti^hemaeh,  39. 
of  Inis  MaoNerion,  39L 
of  Clonmacnois,  6(>r. 
Speckled,  37. 
Cuilmenn,  40. 
SalUir  of  Tara,  39— when  writfeMt 

40. 
of  Uachongbhail,  39. 
Cin  Dronia  Snechta,  39— when  oom- 

piled,  43. 
Saltair  of  Cashel,   39— when  ooqh 

Jnled,  44. 
tair  of  Cormac,  41. 

of  St  Mochta,  44. 

of  Guana,  44. 

of  Dubhdaleithe,  44. 

SalUir  of  Temair,  43. 

Saltair-na-Raon,  41. 

of  Leabhar  buidhe  Slaine,  44. 

of  Leabhar  ua  h-Uidhre,  44. 

of  Eochaidh  O'Flannagain,  44. 

of  luis  an  Duiu,  44. 

Short,  of  St.  Buithe':*  Monastery,  44. 

of  Flaun  of  St  Butthe's  Monastery, 
44. 

of  FiauD  of  Dungeimhin  (Dungiven, 
oa  Oerry),  44. 

of    Dun    da   Lbth   Ghlas    (Down- 
patrick), 44. 

of.Doir^(Derry),  44. 

of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (co.  Down),  44. 

of  Uachongbhail  (Navan),  44. 

Leabhar  dubh  Molaga,  44. 

Leabhar  buidhe  Moling.  44. 

Leabhar  buidhe  Mhic  Murchadha, 
44. 

Leabhar  Arda  Macha,  44. 

Leabhar    ruadh    Mhic  Aedhagain, 
44. 

Leabliar  breac  Mhic  Aedhagain,  44. 

of  O'Scoba   of   Cluain  Mhic    Nois 
(or  Clonmacnois),  44. 

o!  Leabhar  fada  Leithghlinno,  44 
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Book  of  InTasions,  54. 

of  Dull  Droma  Ceata,  44. 

of  Clonaost,  (Queen's  county) ,  44. 

of  Trias  Thaumaturgas,  52. 

of  Hispania  Illustrata,  70, 

of  AcaUl  104. 

of  Armagh.  109 

of  Righto,  253n. 
Boromean  Tribute,  the  origin  of,  OS- 
remitted,  185. 
Boulter,  Dr.,  581. 
Bran  Dubh,  bravery  and  stratagem  of. 

lea 

Bravery  of  the  Daloassians,  218. 

Breas,  the  warrior,  62. 

Brehon  laws,  147 — by  whom  compiled, 
144. 

Brendan\  St.  and  his  voyages.  169. 

Brian  Boroimh6,  205 — avenges  the 
death  oi  Mahoun,  207— deix>ses 
Malachy,  209— his  wile.  211— his 
death,  217— romantic  ballad  of 
the  lady,  209— originator  of  sur- 
names, 210ra. 

Brigid,  St..  her  birthplace.  131. 

Briton,  origin  of  name,  60. 

Brodir,  the  apostate  Dane,  212— kills 
Brian  Boroimh6,  217. 

Browne,  Dr.,  395. 

Bruce,  invasion  of,  350i 

Bruce*8.  Edward,  campaign,  342 — ^his 
death,  345. 

Brnnehalt,  Queen.  173 

Burke,  MacWilliam,  299— head  of  the 
Burke  family  in  Ireland,  299. 

Burke,  MacWilliam,  326  —  wars  of. 
with  the  FitzGeralds,  326— defeat 
of,  by  O'Connor,  32a 

Burke,  celebrated  statesman  of  18th 
century,  593— his  school  days,  594 
— his  hatred  of  oppression,  595 — 
his  marriage,  596— becomes  secre- 
tary, 597 — his  maiden  speech,  598 
—  on  Indian  policy,  604. 

Burkes  and  Geraldines,  333. 

Burgat,  Dr.,  his  Brevis  Relatio,  518n. 

Burgo,  Richard  de,  309. 

Burnt  Njal,  quotations  from,  217. 

Butlert,  the,  their  history,  354. 


C. 


CaBsar,  his  accounto  of  the  Draids,  13a 
C»irbr6,  Satire  of,  63. 
Cairbr6,  Cinn>Cait,  97. 
Cairbrtfa,  the  three,  102. 
CaligFaphy,  Iriah  skilled  in,  185. 


Cailaghan  of  Caahel,  196. 
Cambridge,  treatise  on  origin  of^  71. 
Camden  on  Ogygia,  72. 
Cannibalism,  charge  of,  refuted,  74; 
Cannon 'balls  tirstused,  381n. 
Canons.  St.  Patrick's,  117. 
Carew's.  Sir  P  ,  chum.  428. 
Carhampton,  Lord,  cruelties  of,  617rA. 
Carmelite  monasteries,  323. 
Cashel,  the  Saltair  of,  44. 
the  Synod  of,  275. 
massacre  at,  496. 
Castlehaven  Memoirs,  482)1. 
Casto  for  celto.  246. 
Cataldus,  St..  178. 
Catalogue  of  lost  books,  44. 
Cathair  Crotinn,  a  circular  fort,  165. 
Cathal  Carragh,  296. 
Cathal  Crovder^,  296. 
Catholic  Emancipation,  647. 
worship  publicly  restored,  411. 
Association,  583. 
priesto,   their  peculiar  position  and 

difficulties,  586. 
question,    a   ministerial    difficulty, 

639. 
delegates  met  in  Dublin,  615. 
Catholics,  Orangemen  bribed  to  perse- 
cute, 616ii — penal  laws  against, 
576. 
Cauldrons  as  tribute,  241. 
Cavalry,  309n. 
Ceann  Cruach,  great  ancient  idol  of 

the  Irish,  121. 
Ceasair,   taking  of  Erinn    by,    54 — 

landing  in  Ireland  of,  57. 
Celedabhadl,  his  quatrains,  ]  98. 
Celestrae,  Poj)e,  sends  Sl  Patrick  to 

Ireland,  115. 
Celsus,  St.,  227— when  buried,  227. 
Celtic  language,  antiquity  of,    147— 

remains  of,  46. 
Celtic  literature,  37. 
Celtic  and  Roman  history,  81. 
Celts,  description  of,  IGO. 
Charioto  used  in  Ireland,  167. 
Charlemont,  Eari  of,  his  life,  607. 
Charlee  L,  reign  of,  473— his  "faith," 

475. 
Charles  II.,  reign  of,  520 — his  treat- 
ment of  the  loyalists,  521. 
Chesterfield  and  Adam  Smith  on  Ire- 
land, 603. 
Chichester,  Sir  John,  580. 
Chichester't  Parliament,  471. 
Chieftains,  Irish,  303. 
Child,*  Interment  of  a,  157ii. 
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Christ*  the  age  o£,  94. 
Chrutian  miaaions,  108. 
Christianity,  introductioD  of,  112, 
Chronicle  of  Cormac  MacCulliiian,  41. 
of  Aengufl  Ceil^  Di,  41. 
of  Richard  of  Cireocester,  139. 
Chronicum    Scotorum,    58  —compiled 

by,  50 — accoaat  in,  57— on  Par- 

tholan's  iandins  in  Ireland,  58 
Chronology,  diificuFties  of,  44 — Irish, 

80. 
Cin  Droma  Snechta,   39— <)ttotations 

from,  43 — on  Irish  immigration, 

58. 
Circular  forts,  165. 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  316. 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  E^niria,  155. 
l^lanrickarde,  Carl  of,  356. 
Clare,  Lord,  on  Irish  cultivation,  638. 
Clare  election,  the,  649. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  371- 
Clergy,  state  of  the  Catholic,  in  the 

reigo  of  Elizabeth,  426. 
Clonmacnois.  the  Annals  of,  60n. 
Clubs  in  the  seventeenth  century,  545 
Clynn,  the  annalist,  319. 
Cobhthach  Cael,  90. 
Codex,  containing   Venerable  Bede's 

works,  47. 
Coigley,  Father,  arrested  and  hanged, 

624. 
Colgan,  his  labours,  52 — mention  of, 

534. 
College  of  Physicians,  establiehment 

of,  in  Dublin,  543. 
Colleges,  continental,  established   for 

Irish  students,  535. 
Colonists — Scythians,  Greeks,  68. 
Colonization,  proofs  of  our  early,  55 — 

the  last,  75. 
Columba.  St.,  and  the  Bards,  168. 
Columbanus,   St,   his  rule,   173 — on 

papal  supremacy,  176. 
Commercial  status  of  Irish  towns,  540. 
Comyu,  John,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

291  — his  imprisonment,  295. 
Conchessa,  112. 

Confessions,  St.  Patrick's,  113. 
Conairtf  II.,  103— collects  laws,  104. 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  10 L 
Conn's  half  of  Ireland,  102. 
Counaught,  ancient,  64 — massacre  ia, 

297— three  claimants  for,  307— 

rising  of  the  men,  323— plantatioa 

of,  476. 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  i^nd  o^   127— 

death  o^  128. 


Controversy,  theological,  of  tha 
**  Three  Chapters.'*  175. 

Cooke,  Mr.,  publishes  a  pamphlet,  631. 

Coote's  cruelties,  482. 

Cork  Militia,  orueltiee  of  the.  626. 

Cormac  author  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  104. 

Council  at  Tara,  172. 

Courcy,  John  de,  in  Ulster,  286— his 
valour,  286— his  defeat  in  An- 
trim, 288— his  death,  298. 

Crafting,  the  poet,  91. 

Crannoges,  159 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  410. 

Cremation  not  usual  in  Erinn,  15& 

Crom  Cbonaill,  the,  162. 

Cromlechs,  155— in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
161. 

Cromwell  arrives  in  Ireland,  500— 
marches  to  Drogheda,  500 — mas- 
sacre at  Drogheda.  501 — letters, 
502>-his  cruelties,  503— brutality 
of  his  soldiers.  503— his  massacre 
at  Wexford,  503 

Cromwellian  settlement  in  Ireland, 
512». 

Crovderg,  Hugh,  307— his  death,  308. 

Cruelties  of  English  officers,  417. 

Cryst^de,  his  account  of  Ireland,  363. 

Cuilmenn,  the,  40, 

Culdees,  the,  182 — question  on  the, 
179«. 

Curia  Kegis.  held  at  Lismore,  273. 

Curragh  of  Kildare.  255. 

Curran,  his  life,  li(^f) 

Cusack,  Sir  Thomas,  409 — favours 
O'Neill.  421. 

Custom- house  built,  638. 


D. 


Da  Derga,  destruction  of  tka  oovt  oC, 
91. 

Dagges,  413fi. 

Dalnada,  the  Irish,  131 

Danes,  Malachy's  exploits  against  the, 
207— in  Ireland.  204— cruelties  of 
the,  190— divided  into  Black  and 
White  Gentiles,  191— found  sea- 
port towns,  200 — supposed  con- 
version of,  204— pipes,  241— the 
Dalcassians  fight  the,  205. 

Danish  fortress  in  Dublin,  278»— the 
first  invasion,  188 --attempted 
second  invasion,  224 — pirates, 
first  raid  of  the,  188 — valour^ 
battle  of  Ciontarf,  21& 

Dante,  385. 
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D*  Alton  on  the  Bound  Towera,  108 — 

on  History,  Religion,  kc.,  of  An- 
cient IreUnd,  6Sa. 
Dftthi,  107. 

Defective  Titlei,  CommiailofD  of,  476. 
Berry,  aiege  of,  668. 
Dervorgil,  the  Lady,  234. 
Desmoud,   Earla   of,   their   aiioeeion 

and  descendftntB,  282fi. 
Castle,  221. 

Earl  of,  his  witty  reply,  384. 
Destraction  of  the  idols,  121. 
Details  of  the  atrocities  of  the  military, 

621. 
Diarmaid,  Princess,  pursmt  of,  106. 
Diarmaid's  reign,  misfortunes  of,  1671 
Dicho,  St  Patrick's  first  convert,  116. 
Dinnseanchus,  a  topographical  work, 

I64. 
Dog,  story  of  a  faithful,  671. 
Domhnaoi,  Gaedhilic  term  for  Sunday, 

121. 
Domhnach  Airgid,  ]34n. 
Dominican  Order  in  Ireland,  318. 
Donatus,  St.,  178. 
Doneraile  Conspiracy,  643. 
Dowdall,  Dr..  opposition  of,  410. 
Downpatrick,  battle  of,  .125. 
Drapier's  Letterti,  the,  581. 
Dress  of  the  |X)orer  classes  in  Ireland 

in  seventeenth  century.  562. 
Drink  of  the  ancient  Irish,  243. 
Drinking  vessels  of   different  kinds, 

243. 
Druids  and  their  teaching,  137. 
Drumceat,  tirst  convention  held  at, 

167 
Drury.  his  cruelties,  443— his  death, 

443 
Dubbdaleithe,  Book  of,  44. 
Dublin   in  the  seventeenth  century, 

644. 
Dubhn.   fashionable  and  prosperous, 

638 
Dubtach  salutes  St.  Patrick  at  Tara, 

121. 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Viceroy,  371 
Duke  of  York,  viceroyalty  of,  376. 
Dunboy.  siege  of,  460. 
Duncheadh.  St..  221. 
Dundalk,  battle  of,  201. 


Early  missionaries,  106. 

Eber,  84. 

Eodesiastios.  cruelties  practised  on,  462. 


Ecoleeiastioal  pmpetty,  eonilieation  of, 

403. 
Edward  L,  reign  of,  329. 
Eliaabeth,  Queen,  accession  of,  412— 

martyrs  in  the  reign  of,  416. 
Emania,  Palace  ol,  89. 
Embarao  laws,  ff78w 
Emmers  career,  640. 
GSnda,  81,  169. 
English,  invasion  of  the,  267. 
come  to   Ireland   for    iostmctiony 

.178. 
quarrels  of,  barona,  300. 
law  refused  to  Ireland,  362* 
vrhters,  mistakes  of,  3iSl. 
schism,  real  cause  of,  394. 
Irish  emigrants  defeat  the,  684. 
Enniskilleners,  cruelties  of  the,  569. 
Kras,  three,  m  Irish  .history,  387. 
Eremon,  reign  of,  77 — lus  death,  78 — 

families  descended  from,  84. 
Erie,   or  compensation   for   murder, 

146. 
Erinn,  St.  Patrick's  mission  to,  112. 
ancient  chronicles  of,  48n. 
pre-Noahacian  colonization  of,  66. 
takings  of,  67. 

early  geographical  accounts  o(  78. 
social  accounts  of,  73. 
ancient  laws  of,  144. 
religion  of,  137. 
cnstoms  of,  139. 
lan^iage  of,  147. 
antiquities  of,  153. 
five  great  roads  of  ancient,  101. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  tries  to  colonize  Ul- 
ster,   432~his    interview    with 
O'Neill,  466— his  death,  4.33. 
Ethnea,  Princess,  128. 
Eva,   her  marriage  with  Strongbow, 

264. 
Exchequer  of  the  King  of  England  in 

Dublin,  fourteenth  century,  339. 
Exiled  Irishmen,  478w 


P. 


Fairs,  Irish,  seventeenth  century,  63SC 
Falkland,  Lord,  suspected  of  favour^ 

ing  the  Cathohcs,  473. 
Fauna,  description  of,  263. 
Fen^-men,  the,  42n, 
Fenian  poems  and  talei^  87— ascribed 

to,  105. 
Fes,  or  triennial  assembly,  163. 
Fetiilimia,  Princess,  122. 
Fiacc's  flymn,  Scholiast  0&,  IIL 
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Fidh  Aengii«a»  th«  Synod  of,  227.. 
Fifth  taking  of  Ii«Uiid«  62L 
Fiacro,  St,  177. 
Finna^ta  Fleadhaoh,  tfao  HoqateUflb 

171. 
TbkiMa,  St,  162. 
Fintaa,  too  of  Boohi«i  tho  Iriah  liiak>* 

nan,  4a 
Flzbolg  chiefs,  division  of  Inland  hy, 

60~batUos  of,  02. 
Fish  in  Ireland,  80ft— aneodofee  on,  78*. 
FitzAlddm,  his  viooroyalty,  28fr— his 

death,  299. 
RtsGerald,  war  between  De  Botgo 

and,  326. 
KtiGerald,   war  between  De  Vesci 

and,  333. 
FLtsGerald,  Lord  Edward,  joins  the 

United  Irishmen,  618— arrest  o^ 

624— his  death,  624. 
Fithil,  the  poet,  40. 
FitziSlaurioe  obtains  foreign  aid,  441 — 

his  death,  443. 
FitsStephen,  260. 

FttaWilLiani,  Earl^  Tioeroyalty,  of  616. 
FUheriach,  Abbot^  and  king  of  Mun- 

ster,  194. 
Flaun,    his  Synchronisms,    49— syn« 

ohronizes  the  chiefs  and  monaiohs 

with  the  lungs  of  Bnnn,  50. 
Flann,  King,  his  reign,  192. 
Flint  used  to  make  weapons  of  de- 
fence, 160. 
Flood,  his  life,  607. 
Flora,  description  of,  25SL 
Foillan,  St,  177. 
Fomorians,  the,  60-64. 
Food  of   the  ancient  Irish,  241— of 

poorer  classes  in  seventeenth  cen* 

tury,  55S, 
Ford  of  the  Biacnits,  battle  of.  451. 
Fothadh  of  the  Canons,  180. 
Franciscan  Order  in  [relaad,   319 — 

their  patriotism,  344 — their  oon* 

vents,    312 — remarkable    spring, 

319— persecution  of,  474. 
Friars  Preachers,  Order  ot  318. 
Fridolio,  St,  178. 
Frottde*s  History  of  England,  qnota- 

tionii   from   his  account  of    the 

English  dei^,  440. 
FnrMy,  St,  177. 

O. 

Gall,  St,  177. 

Oal]8»  dewuiptioD  of,  187«« 


GalUo  Choroh,  laboon  of  the  Irish  in, 

177. 

Gaul,  the  Celts  of,  73. 
Irish  saints  venerated  in,  183. 

GfittU,  battle  of,  78n. 

Genealo^es,  differ^oss  between,  and 
pedigrees,  80-82. 
Milesian,  79. 

peculiar  historical  value  of,  80. 
and  pedigreoH,  61. 

Grcnenu  Astembly  at  Kilkenny,  485. 

Geographical  accounts  of  Ireluid,  72, 

QeorseL,  582. 

GrenJdines,  rising  of,  1534,  390— An- 
cestor of  the,  333  —  tiieir  war^ 
334— defeated  at  Kenmare,  325. 

Germanus,  St,  his  Canons,  117. 

Gertrude,  St,  daughter  of  King  Pepin, 
177. 

Gherardini,  letter  from  the,  384. 

Gilla  Caemhain,  an  Irish  writer,  49 — 
gives  annals  of  all  times,  49. 

Ginkell,  General,  568. 

Glundubh,  Nial,  lamentation  for,  196. 

Gold  ornaments,  157- 

Goldsmith,  his  life,  609. 

Gordon's,  Mr.,  account  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  military,  628,  629. 

Gormgal,  St,  221. 

Gormflaith,  Brian  Boroimhe*s  wife^ 
!ilO. 

Gospels,  the,  used  by  St  Patrick,  13C 

Graces,  the.  474. 

Grammatica  Celtica.  46. 

Granard  and  Staieue.  237. 

Grattao'i  demand  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence, 590— bis  life,  607 — en- 
trance Into  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment 640. 

Grain n^  pursuit  of,  and  Diarmaid, 
1U6. 

Greekssaid  to  have  visited  Ireland,  139. 

Grey.  I.ord,  desecrates  churches,  133. 

Grey.  John  de   301 

Guaire.  tus  nosolity  to  St  Colnmba^ 
167. 


H. 


Harp^  when  first  ntsd  as  an  emblem, 
249 

Havertjr's  History  of  Ireland,  22 In. 

Heniy  U.  lands  in  Ireland,  270 — pro- 
duces the  Bull,  274— makes  his 
»on  terd  of  Ireland,  287— holds  a 
svaod  at  Cashel,  273— his  palao^ 
272 
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Henry  lY.,  lib  rngn,  368— hia  death, 
294 

Henry  v.,  869. 

Henry  VI.,  Wan  of  the  Roeee,  871. 

Henry  VII.,  379. 

Henry  VIII.,  387— perracntiona  dur- 
ing the  reign  of,  401 — Dr.  Browne'a 
letter  to,  399. 

Herodotos,  quotationa  from,  69. 

Hibemia,  the  first  buried  in,  67. 

Himantiliginoa,  game  of,  141. 

Himerus  and  Iberua,  70. 

Hispania  [llofitrata,  70. 

Hiatoriana  of  Erinn,  40. 

Historians  of  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
681. 

Historic  Tales,  86. 

Historical  value  of  genealonet*  80,  87. 

History,  Ecclesiastical,  227.  % 

history  of  the  Exile,  91. 

Hoffgeo's  Butt,  and  Le  Hoggea,  272. 

Holy  wells  not  superstitious,  143w 

Honoritis  HI.,  305. 

Howth  family  founded,  298ii. 

Hua  Alta,  race  of,  126. 

Hy-Figeinte  (Munster),  126. 

Hy-Kinsallagh  (co.  Carlow),  126. 

Hymn  of  St  Fiacc,  117. 
of  St.  Patrick,  120. 

Hy-Nials,  contention  between  the,  223 
— palace  of,  224— the  northeru, 
192— divided  into  two  clAns,  204. 


Idols,  worship  of,  88. 

ImmoralitieB  of  the  reformed  olergy, 

404. 
Imperial  standard,  639. 
Inchiquin,  488 — massacre  at  Cashel 

by.  498. 
Innocent  I.,  100. 
Innocent  X.,  490. 
Insult  to  the  Irish  peeresses,  608. 
Insurrection  in  Wexford,  GStfi. 

in  Ulster,  629. 
Ireland,  climate  of,  80. 

colonization  of,  67. 

article  on,    in   Reea*   Cyolopiedia, 
67. 

last  colonization  of,  76. 

ancient  laws  of,  144. 

antiquarian  remains  in,  16& 

first  mill  in,  166. 

faana  and  flora  of,  263. 

literary  ladies  in,  374. 

perseeutions  in,  388. 


Ireland,    eeoleaiaetical  property  for* 

feited  in,  403. 
plantations  attempted  in,  429,  432. 
aodal  life  in,  seventeenth  century, 

629. 
before  the  Union,  and  after,  637. 
early  geo|;r^phical  aceount  of,  72. 
early  social  account  of,  73. 
Bede's  account  of,  79. 
the  Romans  feared  to  invade,  95. 
Saxon  invasion  of,  185. 
first  Danish  invasion  of,   188— se- 
cond invasion,  224^ 
the  circuit  of ,  197. 
Murtoueh's  circuit  o^  224. 
Spensers  account  of,  439. 
division  of,  by  the  Firbolg  chiefs^ 

60. 
receives  the  faith  generously.  111. 
civen  the  name  of  Hibernia,  70. 
the  first  writer  who  names,  71. 
called  lernis,  71. 
Ireton's  crueltiee  and  miserable  death, 

607. 
Irish  genealogies,  tlieir  rise,  86. 
keen,  141. 
painters,  60& 
musicians,  608. 
MSS.,  45. 
authors,  608. 
actors,  608. 
missionaries,  173L 
missionary  saints,  178. 
poetry,  180. 
poets,  605. 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 

289. 
war-cries  forbidden,  383.. 
jjedi^rees,  their  importance,  81. 
people  traosplanted  as  slaves  to  Bar- 

badoes,  514. 
chronology  compared  with  Roman, 

81. 
schools  and  scholars,  183L 
alphabet,  152. 
butter  and  cheese,  246. 
fireplace,  247. 
oletbing,  250. 
priests,  their  devotion  to  the  peo* 

pie,  687. 
communications  with  Rome,  490: 
old,  the,  and  the  new  Kn^lish,  491. 
priests,  their  peculiar  position,  686. 
history,  materials  for,  89. 
martyr,  the  firsti  125b 
saints,  167. 
religion^  221. 
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Inih  kin^  aeot  to  the  Ir]«  of  Man,  8S6. 

JUnuccini's  aoooant  of  the,  491. 

Ofctholio     Undowoerii      injostioe 
towards,  509. 

Brigade,  fomuition  of,  574. 
Irishmen,  celebrated,  of  the  eighteenth 

oentiury,  592. 
Iron  Duke,  639. 

laUnd  Magee^  masaaore  o(  481* 
Ita,  Sl7iS». 


J. 


Jaokaon,  Rev.  William,  hk  miaerable 
death,  616. 

James  1. ,  his  reign,  46S. 

James  IL,  his  reign,  556— -arriyal '  in 
Ireland,  557. 

Japhet,  Milesians  descended  from,  84. 

Jerome's,  St.,  statement  on  Ireland,  74. 

John  of  the  Shamrocks,  434. 

John,  Prince,  receives  title  of  King  of 
Ireland,  287 — his  visit  to  Irehmd, 
292— second  visit  to  Ireland,  302 
— sooceeds  to  th^  English  crown, 
296 — starves  a  bishop  to  death, 
301— letter  of  Innocent  III.  to, 
295-aeath,  304. 

Josephus,  68. 

Judgment  of  a  king^  103. 


K. 


Kadlnbeok,  historian  of  Poland,  48. 
Keating,  the  historian,  531. 

on  Erinn,  43n. 

qnotations  from,  on  the  division  of 
Ireland,  60. 

on  descent  from  the  Scythians,  68. 

onthebattleof  BealaghMughna,  193. 

books  referred  to  by,  45. 

on  ooloar,  as  a  distinction  of  rank, 
89n. 

on  battle  of  Dundalk,  203. 

burial-place,  532. 

inscription  in  honoor  of,  533. 
Kennedy,  Prince  of  Munster,  202. 
Kildare,  Eari  of.  and  Henry  VII.,  384. 

aocttsed  of  treason,  384. 

last  Catholic  Earl  of,  387. 

letter  ot  388. 
Kildare,' Monastery  oi  132. 
Kilian,  St.  177. 
Kinoora,  Brian*s  '*  Happy  Family  ^  al| 

209— destmctioD  of,  226. 
Knights  of  the  Boyal  Branch,  125. 
Knnrann  the  poet^  187« 


Laoj,  De,  made  Viceroy  of  Irdand, 
289'-«iideavonr8  to  become  King 
of  Ireland,  291--cniel  death,  293 
— family  become  extinct,  311. 

Lady  f^ysioiana,  66. 

Laeghair6,  King,  holds  a  pagan  festi- 
val, 119— receives  St  Patriok  at 
Tara,  120— hU  oath,  129— his 
death,  129— his  burial,  129is. 

Lammas-day,  164. 

Landing  of  the  Picts^  79. 
of  Partholan,  58. 
of  Ceasatr,  57. 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury, 
228. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 301. 

Language  of  ancient  Erinn,  147—: 
writing  in  pre-Christian  Erinn, 
148-.Oeham  writing,  150. 

Laws,  the   Brehon  code  of,  144 — its 
peculiarities,  145. 
of  the  Innocents,  172. 
of  succeaiion,  146. 
of  ancient  Erinn,  144. 

Leiz,  St  Patrick's  visit  to,  124- 
cruelties  of  the  deputy  of,  417. 

Lewis,  Sir  Q.  C,  85n. 

Lhind,  quotations  from,  95ii. 

Ua  Fail,  76— or  Stone  of  Destiny,  165 
• — mention  of,  165. 

Life,  social,  previous  to  the  English 
invasion,  237. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  by  Ireton.  506— 
by  WUiiam  of  Orange,  566~by 
Oinkell,  571. 

Linen  trade,  251.  540. 

Literary  la^ea  in  Ireland,  374. 

Literary  men  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 531. 

Uvin,  St,  178. 

Londres,  Henry  de,  made  Governor  of 
Ireland,  306— aumamed  Scorch 
Villain,  306. 

Louvain  collection,  46— friaia,  tt. 

Loyola,  St  Ignatius,  120fi. 

Lttoaa,  his  Ufe,  607. 


M. 


Macaille,  St.,  131. 

MacArt's,    Cormao,   SaHair,   40— his 

reign,  108— hia  death,  105. 
Maoanlay,    Lays  of   Ancient  RomeL 

247n. 
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Macoallin,  Si^  221 

MacCarihy,  King  of  Desmond,  229. 

MacCarthy  More  murdered  at  Tralee, 
357. 

HacCuIlinan,  Cormao,  prieet  and  king, 
192-hia  reign,  19d~hia  death, 
19an. 

IdacCumhaill,  Finn,  105 — hi*  courtship 
with  the  Princess  Ailbh^  105. 

MacFirbis,  Quotations  from,  54,  58— 
his  hook  on  pedigrees,  85— his 
pediffrees  of  the  ancient  irish  and 
Anglo-Nonnan  families,  50~mur- 
derad,  51. 

MacGilluire,  Coarbof  St  Patrick,  316. 

MacLiag,  the  poet»  210n. 

MacMorrough,  Dermod,  Kins  of  Lein- 
ster,  233— attends  synod  at  Mel- 
lifont,  234— his  interview  with^ 
Henry  XL,  258 — Henry  grants  him 
letters-patent,  259— his  death,  266. 

MacMurrough,  Art,,367— hia  death, 
370. 

MacNally,  advocate  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  618. 

MacuteniusonSt.  Patrick's  Canons,  118. 

Maelmuire,  **  servant  of  Mary,"  227n. 

Maelruain,  St.,  of  Tallaght,  179. 

Magna  Charta,  305. 

Magog  and  his  colony,  68— his  de- 
scendants, 84. 

Maerath,  Miler,  the  apostate,  78. 

Mahoun,  brother  to  Brian,  204— is 
murdered,  206. 

Mailduf,  St.,  178. 

Malachy,  St.,  229- visits  Rome,  231 
—death  of,  231. 

Malachy  II.,  198— exploits  against  the 
Danes,  208 — wins  his  '*  collar  of 

gold,"  208— Brian  deposes,  209— 
IS  death,  218. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 
Greece,  141. 

Marco  Polo,  46. 

Marisco,  De,  hia  treachery,  311 — his 
death,  312. 

Mary,  Queen,  410. 

Massacre  of  a  prelate,  priest,  and 
friars,  402 — of  a  bishop,  466— at 
Wexford-bridge,  6^8— at  Cashel, 
496— at  Wexford,  503— of  three 
priests,  445— of  three  Franciscans, 
453— at  Drogheda,  501— at  Mul- 
lamaat,  438-at  Fort  del  Ore,  444 
—at  Scttllabogue  House,  627. 

Mellifont,  Abbey  of,  231— Synod  at^ 
281— founded,  317. 


Meloughlin,  King  of  Meath,  191. 
Metalogicus,  the,  of  John  of  Salisbury. 

275ft. 
Milcho,  St  Patrick's  master  in  cap* 

tivity,  116. 
Milesian  genealogies,  84,  88w 
Milesians,    landing  of  the,   76 — they 

conquer,  77. 
Milford  Haven,  292. 
Milidh,  fleet  of  the  sons  of,  entrance 

into  Ireland,  75. 
Mississippi  Scheme,  584.    ' 
Mochtar8t,.161. 
Moira,  Lord,  exposes  the  cruelty  of  the 

yeomanry,  619. 
Moling,  St,  109. 

Monastery  of  Kildare,   St  Brigid*a, 
132. 
Kilcrea,  321. 
of  Bobbio,  176. 
of  Timolejigue,  321. 
of  Tallaght,  179. 
of  St.  Columbkille,  293. 
of  Cluain  Kidhueach,  179. 
of    Donegal, '  321 — desolation    nod 

plunder  of,  189. 
of  Cionbroney,  188n. 
of  St  Cohimba,  230,  2.34. 
of  Ibrach  (Ivragh),  Kerry,  230. 
of  Lismore,  226. 
of  St  Kevin,  235. 
of  Dunbrody,  289. 
of  St  Peter's  of  Lemene,  near  Cham* 

bery,  381. 
of  Olonfert,  170. 
of  Mellifont  2.34. 
of  Clonmacnois,  221. 
Irrelagh  (Muckross),  328. 
Clonmel,  322. 
Drogheda,  322. 
CUl-Achaidh,374. 
Montgomery,  584. 
Montmarisco,  237 — becomes  a  monk, 

289 
Monroe,  493. 
Monroe,  Henry,  629. 
Moore,  his  History,  37— his  partiality 
for   Malachy,    209 — on  religion, 
111— his  life,  606. 
Morann  the  good,   and  iiia  collar  of 

gold,  97. 
MSS.  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  44i 
of  ancient  Irish  history,  .39i». 
Celtic,  preserved  in  Bielgium,  45i 
Continental,  45n. 
in  British  Museum,  46. 
Stowe  collection  of,  4511. 
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MSS.,  Latin,  46. 
Loftoa,  41& 
Borgundian,  46. 

legendary  and  historical^  of  Irish 
history,  39. 
MuckrosH  Abbey,  322. 
Muircheartach,  first  Christian  king  of 

Ireland,  131. 
Muircheartach,  his  circuit  of  Ireland, 

197— killed  by  Blacaire,  197. 
Mnrphy,  Father,  killed,  628. 
Mbrroiigh*8  game  of  chess,  211. 
Murtough  of  the  Leathern  Cloaks,  196. 


N. 


Neamhnacfa,  the  well,  164. 
l^apier*B,  Lady,  letter  resi^ecting  the 
tenantry  of  Duke  of  Leinster,  623. 
Nathi,  Kinic,  116. 
National   joy  at   the  restoration    of 

Catholic  worship,  464. 
Kemedh,  arrival  of,  59. 
Kemenians,  emigration  of,  60,  62. 
Nemthur,  St.  Patrick's  birthplace,  110. 
KenniuN,  69. 

Kesta,  ber  beauty  and  infamy,  259. 
Nestor,  48. 

Netterville,  John,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, 318. 
Newspapers  in  seventeenth  century, 

545. 
Newtownbutler,  engagement  at,  595. 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  106. 
Nial  Black  Knee,  194. 
Nicholas,  St.,  College  of,  51. 
Niebuhr,  his  theory  of  history,  82. 

on  the  story  of  Tari)eia, '82n. 

on  learning  by  verse,  86. 
Noah,  genealogies  from,  58. 
Normans,  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  257. 

their  luxurious  habits,  272. 

Cambrenns*  account  of  them,  277. 

the,  ridicule  the  Irish  nobles,  293. 

feuds  of  the,  in  Ireland,  300. 

their  treachery,  811. 

Viceroys,  285. 
Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand,  61— his 

privy  council,  64. 
Kama  Pomptlius,  89. 


0. 


O'Brien,  Tnrlou^h,  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land, 222— his  death,  223. 

O'Brien,  DonnelL  King  of  Thomond. 
271. 


O'Briens,  from  whom  descended,  64. 

O'Clery,  Michael,  one  of  the  Foor 
Masters,  52 — ^his  literary  labours 
and  piety,  54«~his  first  woik,  Trias 
Thaumaturgas,  62 — rewrote  the 
Bo«k  of  Invasions,  54— patronised 
by  Fearahal  O'Gara,  53. 

O'ConneU,  Daniel,  in  the  House  of 
Parliament,  647— obtains  Catholic 
Emancipation,  647 — represented 
Ireland,  641--his  life,  642— his 
maiden  speech,  643 — ^Doneraile 
Conspiracy,  643. 

O'Curry,  when  Moore  visited,  37 — ^his 
opinion  of  early  Irish  civilisation, 
104 — his  labonxv,  38 — on  Erinn, 
48n— on  Keating's  statement  of 
Irish  descent,  SS— on  Cormae*s 
writings,  104n — on  the  Bachall 
Isu,  115 — on  Brehon  Laws,  145— 
on  Irish  saints,  178 — on  musical 
instruments,  260— on  Irish  mar- 
tyrs, 416. 

O'Connor,  Hugh,  30& 
Felim,  309,  313. 
of  Ofibly,  339. 
Roderic,  235. 
expelled  from  Offaly,  408— returns 

to  Ireland,  411. 
Margaret,  a  literary  lady,  374. 
NusJa,  321 — establishes  the  monas- 
tery of  Franciscans  at  Donegal, 
321— her  death,  322. 
Arthur,  624 

O'Connor  Faly,  Margaret,  visitli  Eng- 
Und,  411. 

O'Daly,  the  poet,  303. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh,  entertainment  of,  at 
Windsor,  387. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh  Roe,  his  treaeherous 
capture,  447 — leaves  Ireland,  459. 

O'Donnell  More,  died  at  Assaroe,  313. 

O'Donovan,  Dr.,  quotations  from,  on 
Brehon  laws,  144. 

Odran,  St.,  147. 

O'Duffy,  Catholicus,  304. 

O'Duffy,  Donnell,  2.33. 

O'Flaherty,  his  Chronology,  81. 

Ogham  writing,  149. 

Oghma,  Danann  prince,  invented  the 
writins  called  Ogham  Craove,  76. 

Ogygia  of  tne  Greeks,  72. 

Ogyff^  account  in,  of  ancient  writings, 
14811. 

O'Hagan,  the  Abbot  Imar,  229. 

O'Hartigan,  Kenneth,  22L 

O'Hurly,  Dr.,  453. 
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OlUmh  Fodhla,  89. 

Ollamh,  office  and  qaaltfications  of  a» 
83.86. 

0*Loughlia,  Donnell,  226. 

0*liOUghliaB  of  Tyrone.  23L 

0*More,  Rory  Oge,  437.  ' 
Roger,  480. 

O'NeOl,  Donough,  207. 

O'Neill,  Shane.  409— feared  by  the 
Ehglish.  4l8 — attempts  to  jioiaon 
him,  419 — Lord  Chancellor  Cuaack 
penuadee  him  to  foreet  the  i)oiaon- 
ing,  420— he  is  killed  treacher- 
ously, 422. 

0*Neill,  Hugh,  marriage  of,  450— his 
iDSurrection,  454— defeats  Bagnal, 
455 — his  interview  with  JEissex, 
456 — attempts  to  assassinate  him, 
458— his  power  decreases,  461 — 
plot  to  entrap  him,  468— his  flight 
and  death  io  Rome,  469. 

O'Neill,  Sir  Phelim,  480— marches 
Mainst  Monroe,  493. 

0*Neifi,  Owen  Roe,  48u. 

O'Neill,  Hugh  Boy,  slain  in  1283,  332. 

O'NeUl,  Donnell,  198. 

Ormonde,  the  Duke  of,  483— hit  in* 
trigues,  492. 

Orpheus,  iirst  writer  who  mention 
Ireland,  71. 

Orr,  Mr.y  his  trial  and  death,  620. 

OToole,  St.  Laurence,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  234— his  genealogy, 
235— Abbot  of  St.  Kevin's  mo- 
nastery,  at  Glendalou^h,  235— 
his  patriotism,  267— his  journey 
to  France,  290— sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Henry  Il»  281  — his 
death,  290. 

Oirdnidhe,  Hugh,  the  legislator,  179. 

P. 

Palatines,  the,  580. 

Palladitts,  St,  mission  of,  109. 

PalUums.  231. 

Partholan,  landins  of,  58.  < 

Partholyan,  English  traditions  of,  71. 

Patrick,  St.,  his  birthplace,  112— 
visits  Tara,  120— his  successful 
preaching,  123 — relic  of  his  hand, 
134— his  copy  of  the  Gdepela,  134 
.—his  burial-place,  133— devotion 
of  his  ^  servant,  125— his  death, 
126 — his  vision,  113 — his  prayer 
for  Ireland,  135— destruction  of 
the  idols,  121— his  Hymn,  120- 
his  captivity,  113i 


Peep*o'-Day  Boyd  and  Defenders,  613. 
-  Pelasgian  remains,  158 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  plots  against,  311. 
Penal  Laws,  enactment  of,  576. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  417. 
Petrie,  Dr.,  quotationafrom,  oo  Brehon 

la^s,  116. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  541. 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Dublin,  546. 
Phosnician  colonization  of  Spain,  70— 

circumoavisatioa  of  Africa,  69. 
Physicians,  establishment  of  their  col- 
lege in  Dublin,  543 
Picts,  landing  of  the,  79. 
Pitt,  WUliam,  613. 
Plantation    of   Connaught^    510  —  of 

Ulster,  469. 
Plowden's  account  of  the  atrocities  of 

the  military,  602. 
Plunketty  Dr,f  biB  trial  and  execution, 

528. 
Plnnkett,  Lord,  in  parliament,  640. 
Poyning's  Parliament,  379— law,  and 

its  effects,  382.    . 
Presentation  Order,  893fi. 
Priests,  cruel  massacre  of,  496 — ^their 

efforts  to  save  ProtesUnts,  483. 
Protestant  Church,  state  of,  425. 


Quiput  used  as  a  register  by  the  In- 
dians, 150. 


R&ith    Bedthaigh  (Rath   Beagh),  an 

ancient  burial-place,  78. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  439. 
Rath  at  Leighlin,  200— of  the  Synods, 

165. 
Reformation,    attempts  to   introduce 

the,  415. 
Reformed  clergy,  preaching  of,  405. 
Religious  houses  and  their  founders^ 

316. 
Remonstrance  to  the  Holy  See,  .341. 
Reports  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  64& 
Richard  I.,  accession  of,  294. 
Richard  II.  visits  Ireland,  365. 
Rinuccini,  489n— lands  at  Kenmare^ 

490— reception  in  Kilkenny,  481-« 

returns  to  Italy,  497« 
Rock  of  Cashel,  193, 
Rodanus,  St,  162. 
Romantic  Tales,  9I« 
Rose  Tavern,  544. 
Rotnndo  built,  63a 
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Bomid  Tower  wuiiotwiy.  lA 
Kcrvaa,  A.  Hamilton.  615 
UniH^  WiUiaa.  bout  o(  SSZ. 


SMTsaMte]  tert,  579. 
fUlUir  ot  Temair,  4L 
na-KAoiL  41. 
of  Casbel.  44. 
of  Connac.  41. 
San  Jo«^  arrival  of,  443L 
SarioarX  St  •  Dublin.  A18L 
Scbumberg*!  cao^,  dMcaaa  ia,  MOL 
Scota,69 
Scraball,  164. 
8cytbiaa  oolonkfei^   6g    Triifc   daim 

deaoeot  from,  65. 
Seaocbaidbe.  poei.  83«. 
Senncbas    Mor,    langnafi   ^  145 — 

ttanslator  of,  145. 
Sedulua,  St..  17& 
Segetioa,  priest,  115. 
Sencbaa  Toriieijt,  4a 
Severe  wintem  and  ineHlfBcei  in  Ire- 
land, 223L 
Sheeby,  Father  Nicbolai,  judicial  auu^ 

der  of,  589. 
Sbendaa,  bis  life,  60& 
Shrines  of  the  three  eaiota,  133L 
Sidney's  official  account  of  Ireland, 
423 — bis  interview  with  Giann- 
aile,434. 
Silken  Thomas,  his  rebeUioOy  391 — bis 

execution.  39^ 
Silver  shields,  89. 
Simnel  crowned  in  DnbUn,  380. 
Simon,  Rabbi,  68. 

Sitricarrivalof,  195— treachery  o^  201. 
Smith,  Adam,  on  Ireland,  603. 
Smiihtield,  origin  of  the  name,  241a. 
South  Sea  Bul<ble,  581. 
Spenser's  Castle,  423 — grandson,  513— 

description  of  Irish  misery,  439. 
Sreng,  warrior,  62. 
Statements  in  oar  annals  coQ6nned  by 

a  Jewish  writer,  68. 
SUtuteof  Kilkenny  aodiU  effects  359« 
Stierman,  48. 
Sterne,  Dr.,  544. 
Stratford,  Earl  of,  77. 
Strougbow,  Earl  of  Clare,  axrives  in 
Ireland,    263— eenealogy,    26S— 
marriage  of,  and  Eva.  264 — pro- 
claims himself  king  of  Leinster, 
266— returns  to  £d  eland.  268— 
ieatb  of.  282- his  seal,  284 
Soccession,  law  ot  14& 


Swan.  Major,  SM. 

Swift  Dean,  581.bii  wnlmaL  5S1— 

hUliie,6U7. 
SwQvda  and  ihiiinti  of 
167. 
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Tacita%  95. 

Tain  b6  Choailga^  tin 

92— tbe  Kury  oC  93L 
Talbot,  Ait:bbislM^  525. 
Tanaiste^  147. 
Taudy,  Napper,  612. 
Tara,  aoooont  oC  andcn^ 

41 — cnrsingof,  16SL 
Taverns  and  ootfee-hoosei^  544. 
Tbeatie,  the  tint,  in  Dablin,  547. 
Thomas,  SL,  of  Ganterbeiy,  968L 
Thompson,  Chaik^  SeoreUiy  oi 

Threnodia  Hiberaa-CetfcoEe%  5iL 

Tighemach's   Annals,    49 — naee 
dominical  letter,    49  —  menl 
the  Ulnar  cycle,  49— quotes 
torical  wiitec^  49— bia  booM, 

Txghearamas,  88. 

Timoleagoe,  Monarteiy  o^  32L 

Tithes  mttodnoed  into  Irelaod,  ^^^ 

Tom  tbe  Devil,  622. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  614. 

Tradition,  its  use  in  bistoiy,  4tL 

Trias  Thaumatuigas^  52. 

Trinity  College,  fuundatiaa  o^  462. 

Tuatha  De  Daaanns^  nftb  taking 
Ireland  by,  61— their  ^ill  aaarti- 
tioers,   61— battles  of,  6^    75— 
dynasty  passed  away,  76w 

Toatbal,  reign  of,  98. 

Tuite,  Bichard  (the  great  benw),  333L 

Turgesiua  tbe  Danc^  189L 

Tusssch,  St,  126. 

U. 

Cgaini  Mor,  reign  o^  9QL 

LiUn,  St,  171. 

Union,  the,  632. 

United  Irishmen,  tbe,  61& 

Usher,  Archbishop^  534 — bis 
rence  about  onlers,  536— on 
Pathck's  Canoni,  117— «• 
torian,  534 

Usher's  Isknd,  318a. 


of 


St 
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Veto,  tbe,  643. 
Tictoricua,  113a. 


Vin^mr  Hill,  the  bkttk  o^  937. 

Volnnteen,  the,  SSI, 
Virgiliiu,  8t,  I7B. 

Vivun,   Cftrdiiul,   286— entombi  the 
relics  of  the  thieo  Minti  MMW,  S9< 

W. 


Ward,  Father,  (^ 
W&terford  rage,  B39. 
Welteeley,  Chief  SoenAarj,  640. 
Wealer,  John,  his  remaikabaat  Moil* 

'  Eoom,  318n. 
Wheat  planted  early,  24S. 
White  and  Bbck  G«ittiisa,  lOL 
Wbitebofi,  tlM,  OBi. 


Wilde,  Sir  W..70«. 

Wires  purchased  in  Srinn,  iS— 

ohan^d,  329. 
Words  and  Places,  BSn. 
Wood's  halfpence,  5S1. 
Wt«ii,  Taneration  lor  th^  MIX 


TeomaBry,  feirfnl  cruelties  of  the,  63(k 
Yurk,  hoase  of,  371 — Duk«  of,  made 

Vioeroy,  376. 
Yorkists,  popularity  ia  Ireland,  378. 

insurrection  of  the,  37S. 
Youfthal,   fonndatioD  of   Convent  of, 

SIS  — College  ot,    37S  — homed 

down.  443. 
Yonnf^s  remedy  for  Iiiib  diMSeotio^ 
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